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WEDDING 


ETIQUETTE 

kT  NO  time  in  the  life  of  a young  woman  is  there  more  anxiety  com- 
bined with  hap-  **  piness  than  during  the  period  which  elapses 

between  the  an-  nouncement  of  her  engagement  and  her  wed- 

ding. There  are  certain  customary  observances  for  both  events,  well  known 
to  the  maiden  who  is  “to  the  manner  born,”  or  who,  through  the  kindness  of 
fortune,  has  entered  the  circle  whose  dictates  govern  the  functions  of  the  best 
society. 

Even  after  the  wedding,  there  are  observances  of  “good  form”  with  which 
the  bride  may  be  unfamiliar  and  which  in  her  new  life  may  be  likely  to  cause 
doubt  or  concern  unless  she  has  somewhere  to  turn  for  authentic  guidance. 
A sense  of  uncertaintly  is  apt  to  assail  the  average  young  woman  lest  everything  connected 
with  this  supreme  event  of  her  life  should  not  be  accomplished  according  to  the  very  best 
social  form. 

The  wisest  of  us  need  advice  at  times,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  little  book  will  materially 
assist  those  who  are  in  doubt.  There  are  many  forms  and  ceremonies  which  precede,  attend 
and  follow  the  wedding,  all  of  which  are  lucidly  explained  in  these  pages,  following  the 
social  forms  and  observances  as  carried  out  by  persons  in  the  best  society.  Although  these 
forms  and  observances  are  customary  in  social  circles  where  good  breeding  and  good  circum- 
stances are  the  environment,  they  are  not  obligatory,  and  may  be  modified  to  accord  with  taste 
and  social  position. 

A wedding  should  be  conducted  according  to  the  financial  status  of  the  bride’s  family, 
and  any  straining  after  effect  by  persons  of  limited  means  denotes  a questionable  taste  and 
invites  uncomplimentary  criticism. 

Suit  the  occasion  to  the  purse  so  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned;  but  in  the  observances 
that  are  purely  social,  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  There  is  no  excuse  in  any  circle 
for  an  indifference  to  “good  form”;  there  is,  and  a commendable  one,  for  a lack  of  display. 
Good  form  never  joins  hands  with  bad  taste.  The  simplest  wedding  may  be  an  exquisite  affair; 
the  most  ostentatious  one  a marked  example  of  social  ignorance. 
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UCH  might  be  said  about  the  freedom  of  the  young  people  of  this  country  in 
making  their  marriage  engagements  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  independence.  In  former  times  etiquette  required  that  a man  should  first, 
seek  the  consent  of  a girl’s  parents  before  proposing  marriage  to  her.  At  the 
present  time  the  young  people  frequently  settle  the  matter  between  them- 
selves and  then  ask  the  parents’  blessing.  Parents  are  not  blameless  if  they 
allow  the  attentions  to  their  daughter  of  an  unworthy  or  undesirable  man.  It 
is  their  responsibility  if  they  permit  the  excessive  liberty  among  young  people  sometimes 
found  in  small  towns  and  country  neighborhoods;  they  should  be  pardoned,  however,  if  they 
hesitate  to  give  a hasty  consent  to  a marriage  with  one  of  whose  character  they  feel  uncertain. 

Xo  true  and  loving  parent  or  conscientious  guardian  would  wish  daughter  or  ward  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  a suitor  whose  condition  morally  and  socially  wpuld  not  bear  investigation, 
who  could  not  care  for  her^properly;  or  was  in  any  way  unsuited  to  her.  A preliminary  inter- 
view with  those  having  thef  young  lady’s  interests  most  at  heart  will  either  permit  the  course 
of  true  love  to  run  smoothly^long,  qr^d  it  before  it  assumes  that  condition  which  so  often  leads 
to  clandestine  wooing  and  \Vfedding’,kd^)lorable  elopements,  and  frequently  life-long  misery  and 
unhappiness.  If  not  well  known  to  thl^mily,  no  manly  suitor  wall  object  to  the  most  search- 
ing acquaintance  with  his  affairs  when  he  honestly  .seeks  the  affection  of  a woman  he  wishes 
to  make  his  wife;  and  no  well-bred  parent  or  gu^mian  to  whom  he  makes  his  desires  known 
will  conduct  such  investigations  in  other  than  a discrehtiaMk delicate  manner.  A young, girl 
should  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  attentions  of  any  suitor' disinclined  to  reveal  his  exact 
status. 

The  proof  of  a man’s  worthiness  may  be  in  his  good  conduct,  manliness  and  patience.  A 
manly  young  man  will  state  frankly  to  a girl’s  parents  all  about  his  circumstances  and  business 
prospects  and  will  ask  their  consent  to  the  marriage.  The  man  who  fails  to  show  proper 
respect  toward  a girl’s  parents  is  not  one  who  is  likely  to  prove  a good  husband,  and  the  girl 
who  defies  or  disregards  her  parents’  disapproval  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  wife. 

Only  a privileged  friend  would  be  justified  in  asking  a girl  whether  she  were  engaged  to 
be  married,  but  the  habit  of  denying  or  concealing  an  engagement  from  friends  who  have  the 
right  to  know  of  it  is  unwise  and  contrary  to  the  best  customs.  An  engagement  is  in  its  way 
as  worthy  of  being  honored  as  its  consummation,  the  marriage  ceremony;  and  it  is  much  more 
dignified  to  make  announcement  of  it  to  near  friends  and  relatives  a reasonable  time  before 
marriage  than  to  feign  anger  when  the  possibility  of  its  existence  is  mentioned. 

The  initiative  in  announcing  an  engagement  must  come  from  the  family  of  the  young  girl. 
When  the  parties  to  a betrothal  are  well  known  in  society,  the  announcement  is  made  with 
more  or  less  formality,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  bride-  and  bridegroom-elect.  A formal 
announcement  of  an  engagement  may  be  made  in  several  w^ays.  At  a dinner  given  by  the 
fiancee’s  family  to  a few  intimate  friends  the  engagement  is  usually  announced  after  the  dessert 
is  removed.  An  invitation  may  mention  that  an  occasion  is  to  celebrate  a daughter’s  betrothal, 
and  the  gentleman’s  name  is  therein  given. 

At  such  dinners,  the  father  takes  out  the  engaged  daughter,  placing  her  at  his  right  hand, 
and  the  mother  is  escorted  by  the  daughter’s  betrothed.  If  the  invitations  have  contained  no 
mention  of  the  engagement,  the  above  arrangement  prepares  them  for  what  is  to  follow,  but 
no  allusion  must  be  made  to  what  is  anticipated. 

At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  father  rises,  lifts  his  glass  of  wine  and  drinks  to  the  health  of 
his  son,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  young  man  his  daughter  is  to  marry.  Each  guest  bows 
to  the  son,  at  the  same  time  lifting  a wine  glass.  The  betrothed  man  sometimes  responds  by 
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thanking  host  and  guests,  bowing  to  them  and  his  fiancee  and  drinking  to  their  happiness.  All 
again  lift  their  glasses  and  bow  to  him  in  return.  When  no  wine  is  served,  the  host  simply 
rises  and  presents  his  future  son-in-law.  Hand-shaking  and  informal  congratulations  follow. 

The  proper  and  customary  way  to  make  an  informal  announcement  is  for  the  girl  and  her  • 
mother  to  write  notes  to  their  intimate  friends  and  near  relatives.  The  engagement  may  not 
be  made  known  by  a man  until  his  fiancee  and  her  family  have  anounced  it.  He  may  write 
notes  to  his  own  friends  and  send  them  simultaneously  with  those  of  his  fiancee,  and  his  mother 
may  make  the  news  known  by  notes  to  relatives  who  may  be  interested. 

Simple  and  natural  expressions  are  best  for  such  notes.  For  instance,  a girl  may  write, 
“I  wish  you  to  be  among  the  first  to  hear  of  my  engagement  to ,”  or  some  such  words. 

When  parents  announce  by  cards  or  notes  the  engagement  of  a son  or  daughter,  the  re- 
cipients send  congratulatory  replies  to  the  writer  only,  but  these  include  kindest  wishes  and 
expressions  to  the  engaged  couple. 

It  is  not  customary  to  give  a reception  after  an  engagement  is  an- 
nounced, but,  if  a girl  wishes,  she  may  mention  in  her  notes  an  afternoon 
when  she  and  her  mother  will  be  at  home  to  receive  friends  informally. 

Friends  often  send  flowers,  and  it  is  obligatory  that  all  those  who  have 
received  notes  should  call  or  send  congratulatory  notes. 

Dinners  and  other  festivities  are  usually  given  for  the  young  couple  by 
their  friends. 

The  parents  and  relatives  of  the  bridegroom-elect  should  call  on  the 
young  girl  and  her  mother,  and  an  exchange  of  hospitalities  should  begin 
between  the  two  families,'  the  man’s  family  taking  the  first  step  in  this 
respect.  If  the  family  of  the  bridegroom-elect  live  at  a distance,  they 
should  write  cordial  letters  to  the  bride-elect  expressing  their  pleasure  at 
the  engagement  and  welcoming  her  as  a prospective  member  of  their  family,  and,  perhaps,  send 
her  some  little  gift  or  heirloom.  The  man’s  mother  may  invite  the  future  daughter-in-law  to 
visit  her.  In  any  case,  the  calls  should  be  returned  and  letters  answered  within  a week. 

Should  the  family  of  the  bridegroom-elect  be  likely  to  disapprove  of  the  engagement,  the 
dignity  of  his  betrothed  requires  that  in  silence  must  she  encounter  the  disagreeable  results 
of  such  an  announcement;  or,  if  the  disapproval  be  unexpected,  she  may  recall  her  promise 
should  it  seem  wiser  or  best  for  her  to  do  so. 

A girl  who  is  the  idol  of  her  own  family  connection  does  not  always  find  a repetition  of  that 
happy  condition  among  her  husband’s  relatives;  in  fact,  so  often  is  this  the  case  that  the  very 
term  “law  relations”  itself  has  a faint  tinge  or  shadow  of  something  difficile  about  it. 

The  bride  is  wise  if  she  determine  that,  difficult  or  easy,  she  will  do  her  utmost  toward 
becoming  really  fond  of  her  husband’s  family,  and  always  make  the  best  of  them  rather  than 
the  worst.  If  she  is  sympathetic  enough  to  put  herself  in  the  place  of  her  husband’s  mother, 
she  will  realize  that  it  is  hard  for  a woman  to  yield  the  first  place  in  her  son’s  heart  to  another, 
even  though  that  other  may  consider  her  claim  to  it  more  urgent. 

Remembering  all  this,  it  would  be  generous  in  her  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  prevent 
her  mother-in-law  from  feeling  superseded  or  cut  out. 


THE  ENGAGEMENT  RING 


HE  engagement  ring  is  worn  after  an  engagement  is  announced,  and  is  in 
best  taste  when  it  contains  only  a single  stone.  This  may  be  a diamond, 
ruby,  emerald  or  sapphire,  according  to  individual  preference  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  prospective  husband;  and  no  girl  of  wisdom  and 
taste  will  expect  or  accept  from  her  lover  an  engagement  ring  which,  in 
intrinsic  value,  is  beyond  his  means. 

The  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  the  one  on  which  both  the  en- 
gagement ring  and  wedding  ring  are  worn.  The  wedding  ring  is  always 
the  same — a band  of  gold — not  too  heavy,  but  sufficiently  so  to  last  a 
lifetime.  The  round  edge  is  preferred,  because  it  is  more  comfortable  to  wear.  The  initials 
of  both  parties  and  the  date  are  usually  engraved  in  the  engagement  ring.  The  date  of 
marriage  and  the  initials  of  the  contracting  parties  are  engraved  in  the  wedding  ring. 
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It  is  very  bad  taste  to  wear  an  engagement  ring  or,  indeed,  any  other  ring  on  the  first 
finger,  the  third  and  fourth  alone  being,  the  ring  fingers.  The  engagement  ring  remains 
on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand  until  just  before  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  it  should 
be  transferred  to  the  corresponding  finger  of  the  right  hand,  the  wedding  ring  taking  its 
place  on  the  left  hand. 

If  an  engagement  bracelet  is  presented,  it  is  worn  on  the  left  wrist;  but  as  this  form  of 
betrothal  was  merely  a passing  fad,  the  girl  of  the  present  will  hardly  care  to  adopt  it,  since 
the  bracelet  is  more  or  less  subject  to  fashion;  but  a ring  can  always  be  worn. 

A pretty  foreign  custom,  which  finds  many  followers  here,  is  to  choose  a plain  gold  ring 
for  the  emblem  of  betrothal,  and  to  use.  it  also  for  the  wedding  ring,  the  double  inscription 
indicating  the  dates  of  betrothal  and  marriage  being  made  inside,  and  a jewelled  ring  worn 
above  it  as  a guard  after'  marriage. 

Young  people  should  observe  strict  etiquette  during  an  engagement.  They  may  not  travel 
about  alone  nor  may  they  go  to  public  places  without  a chaperon.  They  must  have  the  good 
taste  not  to  make  themselves  conspicuous  in  any  waj7-  by  mutual  devotion. 

Dignity,  modesty  and  self-respect  are  among  the  best  attributes  of  a womanly  character, 
and  a girl  must  remember  that  nothing  is  so  destructive  to  happiness  in  marriage  as  a loss  of 
respect  for  one  another.  It  is  a wise  saying,  “Lovers  should  guard  their  strangeness.” 

A strict  rule  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  flowers  and  bonbons,  a girl  may  not  accept  from 
her  fiance  gifts  which  may  not  be  returned  uninjured  should  the  engagement  be  broken. 
When  an  engagement  is  broken  it  is  supposed  to  be  because  the  persons  have  discovered  their 
lack  of  congeniality.  All  gifts  and  letters  should  be  returned  on  both  sides.  The  occurrence 
is  an  unfortunate  one,  but  it  is  practically  ended,  and  no  one  ever  alludes  to  it  to  either  of  the 
persons  interested.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  of  the  young  girl  to  announce  to  friends  the 
fact  that  the  engagement  is  at  an  end. 


INVITATIONS  AND  CARDS 


C A DINNER  invitation  announcing  the  betrothal  of  a daughter  is  usually  as  follows: 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bartholf 
will  celebrate  the  betrothal  of  their  daughter 
Miriam 
to 

Mr.  Fordyce  Caswell 
at  dinner 

on  W ednesday , May  the  sixth 
at  eight  o'clock 

you  are  requested  to  be  present 
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HE  following  is  the  usual  form  of  invitation  for  a betrothal  reception 


& Siff/tsr/on 

.announce  s^/ic,a/i/i/-<‘<rr/i*ny 

ju/ia  //o/nticA,  a 

/u/ic/er  /!  


When  it  is  desired  simply  to  announce  the  engagement  without  giving  a reception,  cards 
similar  to  the  following  are  sent  to  all  relations  and  friends: 


^sZ/ht'^/tf/as/ycvre/  Cs. 

t-r  r>  </ 


A congratulatory  call  is  essential  after  receiving  a card  or  note  announcing  a friend's 
engagement 


Breaking 
an  Engagement 
to  Marry 


S MANY  men  are  bashful  in  expressing  their  feelings,  and  would  rather  leave 
it  to  the  woman  to  surmise  them,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  fewer  actual 
proposals  than  is  generally  supposed.  Demonstrative  men  are  apt  to  propose 
formally,  and  so  are  men  who  are  inclined  to  take  life  very  seriously.  To  them 
the  more  serious  the  occasion,  the  more  form  and  solemnity  are  desirable. 
But  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  so-called  engagements  have  their  founda- 
tion in  what  is  generally  known  as  an  “understanding,”  born,  generally,  of 
long  and  mutual  regard.  It  is  also  certain  that  many  men  propose  by  letter,  which  is  a neat 
way  of  doing  it,  after  all.  A good  pen  does  not  stammer  and  splutter  or  grow  red  in  the  face, 
and  the  man  in  the  quiet  of  his  apartment  may  place  upon  paper  those  thoughts  which  his 
tongue,  somehow  or  other,  would  refuse  to  utter. 

A long  understanding  may  exist,  too,  without  any  definite  expression  of  regard,  consummat- 
ing by  a formal  proposal  shortly  before  the  marriage.  But  an  understanding  of  some  kind 
always  precedes  an  actual  engagement.  Where  a young  man  and  a young  woman  engage  them- 
selves, it  is  good  proof  that,  prior  thereto,  each  had  possessed  some  secret  preference  for  the 
other,  however  short  their  mutual  acquaintance  may  have  been;  so  that  the  so-called  “under- 
standing” is  an  important  thing,  after  all.  The  contract  of  marriage  is  a present  agreement 
between  competent  parties  to  become  husband  and  wife — a present  agreement,  mind,  which 
becomes  executed  the  instant  the  contract  is  entered  into.  An  engagement,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  also  an  agreement  to  become  husband  and  wife,  but  it  is  an  agreement  to  be  performed 
in  the  future.  Both,  be  it  understood,  are  agreements,  and  binding  agreements,  to  become 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  this,  whether  the  engagement 
be  a formal  one  or  merely  a matter  of  mutual  understanding. 

Propinquity  is  not  always  the  cause,  either.  By  propinquity  is  meant,  in  this  connection, 
that  a man  and  a woman  thrown  constantly  together,  will  in  time,  simply  for  that  reason,  fall 
in  love.  It  is  the  opposite  of  love  at  first  sight.  It  is  affectionate  regard  which  is  the  result  of 
a steady  growth.  Propinquity,  it  is. probable,  is  responsible  for  more  marriages  than  a few. 
Love  in  itself  is  not  a thing  which  is  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  intensely  practical,  and 
when  it  becomes  most  practical,  it  is  most  understood  and  felt.  Love  is  not  typified  by  the 
moping,  mooning  sentimentalist.  Love  is  the  essence  of  real  life,  and  affection  born  of  pro- 
pinquity is  a good  sort,  after  all.  It  is  apt  to  be  steady,  and  not  fitful  or  evanescent.  There 
lies  too  much  behind  it. 

Breaking  an  engagement  to  marry  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  in  many  cases,  than  a species 
of  refined  flirting.  As  the  bond  of  marriage  ought  to  be  dissolved  only  in  extreme  cases,  so  also 
ought  the  bond  that  is  second  only  to  it.  A man  who  is  jilted  by  his  fiancee  is  not  always  to 
be  pitied.  He  is  a free  agent;  he  may  seek  elsewhere;  somewhere  he  can  find  welcome.  He 
may  marry,  if  he  be  unobjectionable,  almost  when  and  where  he  chooses.  But  this  is  not  always 
true.  There  are  many  well-meaning,  good-hearted,  serious  men  who  could  never  forget, 
never  get  over  an  experience  of  the  kind. 

But  it  is  the  man  who  jilts,  usually,  who  unwarrantably  breaks  a solemn  obligation  on  his 
part.  The  position  of  women  is  different.  Having  been  courted  and  wooed  by  one  man, 
other  men,  however  attractive  the  woman,  are  impelled  to  stay  away;  they  must  retire  from 
the  race,  if  there  be  a race,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  there  is. 

An  engagement  once  announced  or  understood  becomes  in  the  minds  of  friends  a settled 
thing;  people  look  upon  the  girl  as  one  almost  already  married.  The  girl’s  lot  in  life  is  fixed; 
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she  is  identified  with  the  man  who  has  chosen  her,  and  whom  she  herself  has  chosen.  This  man, 
it  may  be  said,  is  her  whole  life;  she  has  her  future  all  laid  out.  What  happens?  The  man, 
tired,  perhaps,  of  the  monotony  of  the  engagement,  or  attracted,  it  may  be,  in  some  other  quarter, 
or  finding  some  fancied  offence  born  of  his  jealous  imagination,  suddenly,  with  all  possible 
delicacy,  of  course,  breaks  the  engagement  or  gives  his  fiancee  cause  to  break  it.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  better  to  wreck  a woman’s  life  than  to  wreck  both  the  woman’s  and  the  man’s; 
better  to  find  out  before  it  is  too  late  that  a mistake  has  been  made.  Most  of  this  is  twaddle. 

And  there  is  a deeper  significance  to  the  whole  thing.  As  in  the  business  world  none  can 
trust  the  man  who  breaks  his  contracts,  so  in  the  social  world  none  can  trust  the  man  who  breaks 
his  social  contracts.  Nothing  can  compensate  the  woman  for  this  superlative  breach  of  faith. 
The  wound  is  one  that  always  rankles;  it  must  have  its  constant  and  lasting  effect  upon  her 
life;  this  is  logical,  and  follows  as  a matter  of  course.  Women  have  a pride  about  marrying, 
about  being  loved;  it  is  a wholesome  pride,  and  to  many  of  them  life  holds  nothing  dearer. 
Jilt  a woman,  and  you  may  destroy  her  future  happiness.  And  if  it  comes  to  a question  of  her 
happiness  or  of  the  man’s,  what  real  man  need  hesitate  to  choose?  He  has  bound  himself.  If 
he  fail  in  this,  he  creates  scandal;  no  one,  friends  or  foes,  can  ever  understand  it  or  ever  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it;  it  is  the  worst  reflection  he  can  make  upon  the  woman.  He  has  prevented 
other  good  men  from  marrying  her,  he  has  broken  his  promise  and  he  has  broken  her  life. 

There  is  no  tragedy  in  her  life  of  such  lasting  and  disastrous  effect  as  this — the  jilting  of 
a woman  by  a man.  It  happens  but  seldom  where  there  exists  a formal  engagement;  too  often, 
though,  where  there  exists  nothing  but  the  so-called  understanding — that  tentative  arrange- 
ment which  conveniently  permits  a man  to  go  or  stay  at  his  will,  but  which  holds  the  woman 
in  its  bonds. 

Men’s  highest  obligations  are  to  women — women  who  must  keep  silent,  who  must  be  the 
sought-for  and  not  the  seekers,  who  suffer  as  men  never  suffer,  and  feel  the  neglect  that  men 
never  feel.  In  this  question  the  practical  honor  of  a man  is  involved,  and  here,  above  all 
things  else,  constancy  is  indeed  a jewel. 


RHYMES  and  JINGLES  for  EVERY  MONTH 


MARRY  when  the  year  is  new, 

Always  loving,  kind  and  true. 
When  February  birds  do  mate, 
You  may  wed,  nor  dread  your  fate. 

If  you  marry  when  March  winds  blow, 
Joy  and  sorrow  both  you’ll  know. 
Marry  in  April  when  you  can, 

Joy  for  maiden  and  for  man. 

Marry  in  the  month  of  May, 

You  will  surely  rue  the  day. 

Marry  when  June  roses  blow, 

Over  land  and  sea  you’ll  go. 

They  who  in  July  do  wed, 

Must  labor  always  for  their  bread. 

All  who  wed  in  August  be, 

Many  a change  are  sure  to  see. 

Marry  in  Septemb'er’s  shine, 

Your  living  will  be  rich  and  fine. 

If  in  October  you  do  marry, 

Love  will  come,  but  riches  tarry. 

If  you  wed  in  bleak  November, 

Only  joy  will  come,  remember. 

When  December’s  snows  fall  fast, 

If  you  marry,  love  will  last. 


\ 


f THOUGH  custom  does  not  demand  the  giving  of  engagement  presents,  it  is  a 
pretty  form,  particularly  among  the  innermost  circle  of  girl  friends  of  the  bride- 
elect.  These  gifts  may  be  quite  inexpensive,  but  carry  with  them  some  trace  of 
the  individuality  of  the  donor.  Friends  often  send  tea  cups  to  a prospective  bride 
as  a sign  of  future  domesticity.  After-dinner  coffee  cups  are  also  desirable  gifts, 
as  are  souvenir  spoons  and  small  articles  which  may  be  of  more  or  less  service 
in  the  future  home. 

Economical  “fads”  have  now  become  the  fashion.  A young  girl  whose 
fiance  was  not  very  well  off  was  in  a quandary,  not  long  ago,  to  suggest  to  him 
what  to  give  her  for  an  engagement  present.  After  he  had  given  the  ring,  he 
insisted,  as  all  men  do,  that  that  was 'not  enough — and,  because  she  did  not  want  to  propose 
anything  expensive,  she  proposed  something  which  has,  unwittingly,  started  a fad,  and  which 
is  being  copied  all  over  the  country.  She  said,  “Get  me  two  new  ten-cent  pieces,  have  them 
scooped  out,  leaving  a small  silver  frame.  Buy  me  a very  thin  silver  chain  for  my  neck.  We 
will  have  our  vignettes  taken,  and  framed  in  the  ten-cent  pieces,  and  I shall  wear  them  always 
around  my  neck,  suspended  from  the  chain!”  Ten-cent  pieces,  fresh  from  the  mint,  are  in 
demand,  and  the  local  photographers  are  making  small  vignettes  to  fit  them.  The  engagement 
necklace  is  what  all  the  girls  want — all  of  those  who  are  engaged! 


ENGAGEMENT  PARTIES 


NE  OF  the  most  pleasing  and  gracious  functions  is  the  engagement  party,  which 
is  given  by  some  relative  of  the  “happy  man”  in  honor  of  the  girl  whom  he  has 
chosen.  Of  course,  this  is  a sort  of  welcoming  introduction  to  the  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  whom  she  will  meet  in  her  future  life.  It  also  stands 
for  an  expression  of  good-will  and  indorsement,  and  because  of  the  good  feeling 
it  is  likely  to  foster,  we  cannot  find  too  many  words  of  praise. 

There  is  no  stereotyped  form  for  the  conduct  of  such  an  entertainment, 
and  circumstances  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  arranged. 

If  the  parties  live  in  a large  town,  a good  plan  would  be  for  the  mother,  or  married  sister, 
if  she  be  a person  of  more  social  prominence,  to  give  a tea,  assisted,  of  course,  by  the  newly 
engaged  girl  and  others  of  the  family. 

Her  especial  friends  should  “pour”  and  assist  in  the  dining-room,  and  in  every  way  show 
their  pleasure  at  being  of  service. 

The  decorations  should  be  of  the  future  bride’s  favorite  flowers,  and  should  match  her 
dress,  if  that  be  of  color  instead  of  white.  The  selection  of  bonbons,  too,  will  be  influenced  by 
her  choice,  and  everything  should  be  guided  by  her  individuality.  Following  the  “tea”  or 
reception,  a dinner  may  be  given,  which  should  include  all  interested  young  people,  and  many 
features  of  a mirth-provoking  character  will  be  in  evidence. 

The  young  people  usually  provide  a cake,  made  by  some  of  their  number,  in  which  are 
placed  a ring,  a thimble  and  a piece  of  money.  The  next  aspirant  for  engagement  honors  is 
supposed  to  be  thus  determined,  as  well  as  the  one  who  is  to  be  very  rich,  and  also  she  who 
will  not  wed  at  all.  Hearts  will,  of  course,  be  the  favorite  form  for  the  ices,  and  true-lovers’ 
knots  of  ribbon  may  be  placed  in  many  conspicuous  positions.  Heart-shaped  bonbon  boxes 
serve  prettily  for  souvenirs  of  the  occasion. 
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SHOWERS  FOR  THE  BRIDE-ELECT 


a recent  shower  for  a bride-elect,  the  following  practicable  and  effective  ideas  were 
inexpensively  carried  out:  The  wide-arched  doorway  was  hung  with  narrow  red 
ribbons,  ranging  in  length  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of  a yard.  On  these 
ribbons,  which  were  tacked  four  inches  apart,  small  red  cardboard  hearts  were 
fastened;  the  effect  produced  was  that  of  a rope  portiere.  From  the  centre  a 
large  heart  was  suspended.  In  making  this,  two  hearts  of  large  proportion  were  cut  from  red 
cardboard  and  laced  together  along  the  sides  by  narrow  red  ribbons.  These  were  tied  in  long 
bows  at  the  point  of  the  heart,  which  was  then  suspended  by  four  ribbons  fastened  one  in 
each  lobe  of  the  heart.  The  door  frame  was  decorated  with  greens  and  flowers  of  the  season . 

As  the  guests  arrived  all  the  light-weight  parcels  were  put  into  the  large  central  heart. 
At  the  final  moment  the  bride-elect  was  seated  underneath  and  the  heart  was  unlaced  several 
holes  from  the  bottom,  thus  allowing  the  parcels  within  to  shower  easily  into  her  lap. 

The  shower  was  followed  by  progressive  hearts.  The  tallies  were  of  white  cardboard 
hearts,  with  a flying  cupid  sketched  on  each  with  pen  and  India  ink  and  decorated  with  red 
ribbon  bows.  The  progressions  were  marked  with  tiny  red  hearts,  gummed  on  one  side. 

The  refreshments  were  ice  cream  in  form  of  a red  heart  with  a white  cupid;  heart-shaped 
cakes  and  candies  were  served.  The  prizes  carried  out  the  idea  of  hearts  and  cupids. 

A novel  feature  ended  the  entertainment.  Each  guest  was  given,  in  turn,  a trial  shot 
with  bow  and  arrow  at  a red  heart-shaped  target,  the  centre  being  marked  by  a white  heart. 
The  young  lady  hitting  nearest  the  centre  mark  was  said  to  be  the  next  to  marry.  Variations 
of  this  entertainment  may  be  successfully  carried  out  by  a little  forethought  and  ingenuity. 


A LINEN  SHOWER 


I HE  guests  were  seated  around  a dining  table  prettily  ornamented  with  flowers  and  candles. 
A large  Japanese  parasol  was  inverted  over  the  centre  of  the  table  and  hung  from 
the  chandelier.  In  this  were  placed  the  gifts,  which  included  handkerchiefs,  table 
linen,  doilies,  glass  and  dish  towels,  dish  cloths  and  other  useful  linen,  all  tied  in 
neat  parcels.  Ribbons  were  fastened  from  the  parasol  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
table.  After  the  refreshments  had  been  served  and  the  table  cleared,  the  ribbons  from 
the  upper  end  of  the  table  were  unfastened  and  passed  to  the  lower  end,  where  two  of 
the  guests  manipulated  them  so  that  the  parcels  contained  in  the  parasol  were  showered  on 
the  table  before  the  bride;  all  the  guests  being  seated  and  enjoying  her  surprise. 


A CHRISTMAS  SHOWER 


HIS  charming  idea  for  a Christmas  gift  for  a midwinter  or  early  spring  bride  was 
recently  arranged  by  her  friends.  The  nearness  of  the  wedding  made  many  feel 
somewhat  restricted,  yet  all  wished  to  give  the  customary  Christmas  remembrance. 

A huge  stocking  measuring  about  forty-five  inches  long  was  made  of  white  mus- 
lin, and  in  this  were  placed  all  the  gifts,  none  of  which  exceeded  a cost  of  ten  or 
fifteen  cents.  When  the  bride-elect  opened  her  door  on  Christmas  morning,  she 
found  her  way  blocked  by  the  stocking  which  hung  from  a nail  just  over  the 
door.  Fastened  to  the  stocking  was  a big  white  card  on  which  were  printed 
jingles,  composed  jointly  by  several  of  her  most  intimate  friends. 

The  bride  was  not  .long  in  taking  down  the  stocking  and  examining  the  contents,  though  it 
took  some  time  to  reach  the  toe,  for  each  package  was  daintily  tied  up  with  white  paper  and  rib- 
bons, and  had  written  upon  it  some  quotation  or  jingle  in  explanation  of  the  contents.  One 
box  contained  a cake  of  laundry  soap.  In  another  box  labeled  with  a quotation  suggestive 
of  cooking  and  eating  was  a pencil  and  pad,  on  the  cover  of  which  in  fancy  lettering  was  the 
word  “ Menus.”  Besides  these  there  were  dish  towels,  mops,  spoons,  brushes,  and  tins  of 
every  shape  and  device,  so  that  the  bride  was  quite  well  equipped  to  enter  upon  her  new  duties. 


The  Marriageable  Age 


HETHER  a girl  acknowledges  it  or  not,  she  naturally  looks  forward  to 
marriage.  She  pictures  it  as  a state  of  great  bliss,  and  too  often  enters 
upon  it  without  the  proper  consideration  of  its  responsibilities.  She 
sees  only  the  bright  side  of  it,  only  boundless  love  and  unalloyed  happi- 
ness. Her  mind  does  not  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  where 
there  are  likely  to  be  disappointments  and  trials. 

Many  unhappy  marriages  have  been  caused  by  a girl  assuming  those 
responsibilities  when  she  was  too  young.  Naturally  she  was  quite 
unprepared  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  The  man  whom  a girl  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  would 
choose  as  her  husband,  she  might  not  consider  a moment  if  she  were  older.  A very  young 
girl  is  not  versed  in  the  practical  side  of  life.  She  knows  little  of  its  disappointments,  temp- 
tations, hopes  and  fears,  and  until  she  learns  something  of  these  things,  she  is  in  no  position  to 
enter  the  marriage  state. 

Fortunately  a girl  does  not  marry  so  young  as  in  former  years.  Ideas  on  this  point  have 
changed  with  changing  years,  and  I think  no  one  will  deny  that  the  change  is  for  the  better. 
It  would  be  considered  outrageous  now  for  girls  to  marry  at  the  age  when  many  of  their  grand- 
mothers took  up  the  cares  and  responsibilities  which  that  step  almost  invariably  entails.  Girls 
of  fourteen  and  fifteen  then — to  judge  from  those  mysterious,  shadowy  daguerreotypes,  with 
their  velvet-lined  covers — were  women  grown.  Were  they  so,  indeed,  one  wonders,  or  was  it 
the  ample-skirted,  flowfing-sleeved,  checked  silk  dresses,  with  the  demure  little  flat  lace  collars, 
that  gave  them  that  stately,  dowager-like  air  of  dignified  maturity?  Their  granddaughters 
of  to-day,  at  the  same  age,  are  little  else  than  children,  scarcely  half  way  through  school  life. 

With  the  next  generation  the  marriageable  age  moved  a step  or  two  in  the  right  direction; 
but  even  then  girls  were  classed  as  old  maids  at  a much  earlier  age  than  anyone  would  dream 
of  so  considering  them  to-day.  A miss  of  sixteen,  wrho  at  one  time  considered  herself  eligible 
for  marriage,  is  now  engrossed  in  her  studies,  contemplating  a higher  college  course  when  she 
has  graduated  from  her  present  school.  The  length  of  her  girlhood  affects  her  life  in  many 
ways,  and  as  she  can  never  have  this  but  once,  she  should  prolong  it  to  a reasonable  limit. 

Medical  writers  of  the  present  day  seem  practically  unanimous  in  agreeing  that,  in  a gen- 
eral way,  twenty-one  is  quite  young  enough  for  a girl  to  marry.  Most  girls,  however,  seem 
now  to  realize  that  they  are  foolish  to  marry  even  as  young  as  that;  though,  of  course,  it  is  a 
matter  where  individual  circumstances  vary  so  greatly  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  try  to 
enforce  any  definite  rule. 

Many  girls  can  see  and  do  a great  deal  more  before  marriage  than  after,  either  in  the  way 
of  traveling  to  foreign  countries  or  following  some  hobby  or  more  serious  pursuit,  in  the  way 
of  painting,  music,  writing  and  other  things.  Now,  while  they  may  hope  to  continue  the  culti- 
vation of  such  gifts  after  marriage,  they  had  best  make  up  their  minds  to  be  seriously  handi- 
capped therein.  However,  most  women  feel  that  the  sacrifice  has  not,  after  all,  been  out  of 
proportion  to  the  corresponding  gain. 
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One  frequently  hears  thoughtful  girls  remark  that  they  prefer  men  older  than  themselves 
to  boys  of  their  own  age.  This  is  probably  because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  girls  develop 
earlier  than  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  cast-iron  rule  (cited  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
familiar  quotation,  “Let  still  the  woman  take  an  older  than  herself”)  does  not  obtain  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  Repeatedly,  of  late,  have  we  heard  of  young  men  courting  and 
marrying  girls  five  and  even  ten  years  older  than  themselves,  greatly  preferring  them  to  their 
younger  sisters  and  companions,  who  seem,  beside  them,  somewhat  crude  and  empty-headed. 

A marriage  entered  into  hastily  or  thoughtlessly  is  almost  sure  to  be  disastrous.  Love  is 
a most  desirable  thing,  but  a girl  may  love  a man  who  is  unworthy  of  her.  When  a man  offers 
himself  as  her  suitor,  her  decision  is  the  most  important  which  she  will  ever  make  in  life. 
She  should  not  be  carried  away  by  his  fine  manner,  handsome  face  nor  lavish  expenditure  of 
money.  None  of  these  are  necessary  to  a happy  marriage.  She  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to 
find  a perfect  man,  and  he  would  probably  be  an  intolerable  bore,  if  she  did,  but  as  she  values 
her  future  happiness  she  should  be  sure  of  his  honor,  his  morality  and  his  ability  to  make  a 
living. 

After  she  has  married  him,  she  must  make  allowances  for  his  faults  if  they  are  not  matters 
of  principle.  She  cannot  expect  that  he  will  agree  with  her  on  all  subjects,  and. she  must  allow 
him  the  freedom  of  his  opinions.  She  need  not  expect  that  he  will  be  as  outwTardly  devoted 
as  in  the  days  of  his  courtship.  Too  often  a man  reasons  that  his  wife  should  be  assured  of 
his  love  because  he  has  married  her,  but  when  business  cares  oppress  him,  he  is  apt  to  neglect 
to  show  evidence  of  this  love.  She  will  have  to  school  herself  to  accept  these  conditions  as  a 
natural  growth  of  married  life. 

Mutual  affection  and  sympathy  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  two  people  should  marry, 
the  moving  spirit  guiding  them  being  the  desire  to  live  together  for  what  they  firmly  believe 
will  be  the  greater  happiness  of  both. 

The  woman  who  exerts  a sound,  religious  influence  at  the  proper  season  may  rest  assured 
of  her  husband’s  affection,  though  certain  contributive  qualities  must  not  be  overlooked. 

It  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  she  establish  a foundation  of ' absolute  confidence 
between  herself  and  her  husband.  She  must  trust  him  as  she  desires  to  be  trusted  by  him,  for 
jealousy,  unreasoning  as  it  is  unreasonable,  is  at  the  root  of  half  fhe  unhappiness  in  married 
life,.  A wife  who  cannot  tolerate  another’s  woman’s  admiration  of  her  husband  had  much 
better  remain  single,  just  as  a jealous  husband  is  a nuisance  to  himself  and  everyone  else.  She 
should  rather  take  it  as  a compliment  to  herself  that  her  husband  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
others  of  her  sex,  and  the  reverse  of  the  argument  applies  equally  to  the  husband. 

A wife  should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  her  husband’s  business  affairs.  In  the  first 
place,  knowing  his  temperament  if  not  his  circumstances  (and  she  should  understand  both 
better  than  any  other  person),  she  can  often  aid  him  materially  with  her  advice,  for  a woman 
possesses  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  burial  of  a difficulty  which  the  wider  sweep  of  a man’s 
mind  sometimes  fails  to  grasp.  The  other  reason  is  that  by  so  doing,  in  the  event  of  her  hus- 
band’s sickness  or  death,  she  is  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  unprincipled  strangers,  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  The  man  indeed  acts  very  unwisely  who  does  not  to  a certain  extent  take  his  wife 
into  his  confidence  in  such  matters. 

But  by  her  tact,  also,  in  dealing  with  others,  a wife  can  in  many  ways  smooth  the  path  of 
her  husband,  and  thereby  render  herself  invaluable  to  him.  Men  are  prone  to  be  hasty  in  words 
and  action,  and  oftentimes  an  offence,  not  intentional,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  irritating, 
is  allayed  by  the  intuitive  diplomacy  of  a wife. 

It  is  the  companionship  between  husband  and  wife,  the  community  of  thought,  taste  and 
interest,  which  makes  of  either  palace  or  cottage  the  ideal  home,  and  of  life  beyond  the  lifting 
of  the  bridal  veil  a state  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  upon  earth,  whatever  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  two  are  set. 


HE  bride-elect  has  the  prerogative  of  naming  the  wedding  day,  it  being  presumed  that 
the  bridegroom  has  urged  her  to  do  so. 

The  day  of  the  marriage  is  generally  first  discussed  by  the  engaged  pair,  and 
after  the  usual  persuasion  of  the  impatient  groom-elect,  the  procrastinating  maiden 
finally  consents  to  an  appointed  time,  and  the  matter  is  then  deferred  to  the  mother 
of  the  fiancee,  who  either  approves  of  the  choice  or  names  a day  more  convenient 
for  the  ensuing  and  necessary  details  attendant  upon  the  preparation  of  a trousseau 
and  a suitable  household  outfit.  It  is  the  father  who  is  asked  for  his  daughter,  and  the 
mother  who  decides  upon  the  time  when  she  will  give  her  child  to  the  man  who  has  won  her. 
The  average  man  protests  against  a remote  wedding  day;  but  the  average  man  sees  the  wisdom 
of  the  delay  when  his  bride  gives  herself  into  his  keeping  with  an  outfit  that  will  prevent  a demand 
upon  his  purse  for  similar  supplies  for  a long  time  in  the  future.  This  outfit  includes  not  only 
her  personal  raiment,  but  house  linen  suited  to  all  the  necessities  of  her  new  home;  and  both 
should  be  as  complete  as  the  family  purse  will  allow,  but  in  no  case  should  the  supply  unwar- 
rantably exceed  the  domestic  revenue. 

The  bride-elect  also  decides  on  the  church  and  the  clergyman. 


BEFORE  THE  WEDDING 


jHE  advent  of  a wedding  naturally  brings  much  excitement  and  many  cares  into  the 
family  circle  of  a prospective  bride.  The  latter,  of  course,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  too  fully  occupied  with  her  trousseau  and  her  day  dreams  to  have  any  time 
to  spare  for  considering  more  prosaic  details;  nevertheless,  in  these  progressive 
days  the  average  bride-elect  manages  to  keep  a vigilant  eye  upon  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  her  entrance  into  the  matrimonial  state,  selecting  her  own  and  her 
bridesmaids’  toilettes,  planning  the  decorations,  compiling  the  invitation  list,  and 
keeping  herself  intimately  in  touch  with  affairs  in  general.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  proper 
for  her  to  do  this,  if  she  be  so  minded;  but  it  is  not  wise  in  her  to  so  fatigue  herself  in  pre- 
paring for  the  momentous  oacasion  as  to  be  compelled  to  enter  upon  her  new  life  with  her 
nerves  shattered  and  her  vitality  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

If  a girl’s  parents’  means  will  admit  of  a wedding  ceremonial  with  all  the  “pomp  and 
circumstance”  pertaining  to  such  a function,  it  may  be  right  to  have  one,  but  remember  that 
a marriage  celebrated  in  the  presence  only  of  parents  and  clergyman  is  honorable  and  dignified. 
To  attempt  an  ostentatious  display  which  is  an  evident  strain  on  the  family  purse  would  be 
doing  wrong;  and  married  life  should  be  begun  honestly.  There  is  refinement  and  modesty 
in  a quiet,  simple  wedding.  It  is  natural  for  a girl  to  wish  that  her  wedding  should  be  pretty, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  so,  even  though  it  is  to  be  of  the  simplest  character 
with  the  expenses  kept  within  a stipulated  amount;  with  a little  thought  and  ingenuity  charm- 
ing results  can  be  accomplished. 

Arrangements  for  a wedding  belong  exclusively  to  the  bride’s  family.  The  day  being 
settled,  a decision  arrived  at  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be  a church  or  home  ceremony,  the  form  of 
entertainment  to  follow  must  be  decided  on.  There  are  so  many  different  combinations  now  in 
vogue  that  individual  taste  can  be  consulted  without  fear  of  outraging  custom.  The  bride  and 
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groom  can  start  direct  from  the  church  on  the  bridal  tour  if  desired,  in  which  case  the  bride 
is,  of  course,  married  in  a travelling  costume.  This  somewhat  cold-blooded,  business-like 
method  is  rarely  adopted  unless  the  bride’s  family  are  in  deep  mourning,  or  in  the  case  of  a poor, 
lone  bachelor  girl  with  no  one  to  undertake  social  affairs  for  her.  In  such  cases  formal  advance 
announcements  or  invitations  are  omitted;  the  lady’s  family  sending  out  engraved  cards 
immediately  after  the  wedding.  When  the  bride  and  groom  have  no  near  relatives,  cards  may 
be  sent  out  without  the  parents’  name;  simply  announcing  the  marriage. 

It  is  advisable  as  soon  as  the  date  for  the  maniage  is  settled  that  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  making  out  a list  of  the  friends  of  both  families  to  whom  invitations  are  to  be  sent.  In 
sending  out  the  invitations  for  a church  wedding  care  should  be  taken  to  overlook  no  near 
relative  or  close  friend  of  either  family,  though  the  list  of  those  invited  to  the  reception  follow- 
ing the  ceremony  may,  of  course,  be  very  much  more  restricted.  In  making  out  the  lists  the 
bridegroom-elect  must,  necessarily,  be  consulted,  since  there  will  naturally  be  several  friends, 
outside  of  his  immediate  family  circle,  whom  he  will  wish  to  have  present  at  his  marriage — 
and  who,  moreover,  could  not  be  ignored  without  giving  serious  offence.  For  a home  wedding 
the  list  of  invited  guests  must  of  necessity  be  a limited  one,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  outstrip  the 
capacity  of  the  house.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  however,  by  renting  a furnished  house 
specially  for  the  occasion,  or  else  by  making  arrangements  with  the  management  of  some  well- 
known  hotel  or  restaurant  for  the  use  of  a suite  of  rooms.  Either  course  may  be  followed  with 
perfect  propriety;  but  in  any  such  event  the  bride’s  temporary  domicile  must,  of  course,  figure 
in  the  invitations  in  place  of  her  usual  residence. 

Whether  the  ceremony  shall  take  place  in  church  or  at  the  bride’s  home  is  a question  to 
be  decided  by  the  personal  preferences  of  the  persons  most  concerned,  since  either  plan  may 
be  followed  with  absolute  propriety;  but,  if  the  wedding  is  to  be  a quiet  one  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  phrase,  it  would  seem  that  the  houso  ceremony  would  be  preferable,  as  affording  more 
privacy  and  obviating  the  necessity  for  sending  out  a large  number  of  invitations.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  list  of  guests  at  the  quiet  house  wedding  should  include  only  the  immediate  relatives 
and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  contracting  parties,  though,  if  a reception  be  held  after  the 
ceremony,  the  opportunity  will,  of  course,  be  afforded  others  besides  those  who  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  whether  at  home  or  in  church,  to  offer  congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  the 
newly  wedded  pair,  taking  their  departure  very  soon  after,  so  as  to  make  way  for  other  friends, 
and  avoid  overcrowding. 

If  there  are  to  be  ushers  and  bridesmaids,  these  are  now  decided  upon  and  chosen  from 
among  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

Naturally,  a church  wedding  involves  more  trouble  and  expense  than  a home  ceremonial. 
Each  is  managed  on  the  same  general  lines,  however,  and  with  the  aim  to  have  everything 
conducted  with  dignity  and  without  confusion. 


il 


The  Bride.’s  Trousseau 


choice  of  bridal  fineries  is  always  a happy 
task;  the  stuffs  themselves,  designed  for  such 
special  uses,  make  the  errand  unusual  and 
the  consideration  of  expediency  a sacrilege.  We  are  prone  to  quote  Polonius's  advice  to 
Laertes  upon  the  matter  of  dress  and  to  search  diligently  for  proverbs  to  support  all  the  pretty 
extravagances  provoked  by  the  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  choice  depends  largely  upon  circumstances  and  what  will  be  the 
future  position  of  the  young  matron.  If  Alice  is  to  live  in  a secluded  country  neighbor- 
hood she  will  need  less  than  Claribel,  who  is  to  live  in  a large  city  where  her  husband's  posi- 
tion will  require  her  to  meet  many  social  obligations.  The  fashionable  town  or  city  life 
demands  much  that  would  be  extravagance  in  a small  town  where  the  latest  requirements  of 
fashion  are  not  demanded. 

In  every  case  there  must  be  a variety  of  necessities;  in  some  cases  there  may  be  reason 
for  economy.  An  important  point  to  consider  is  what  amount  a bride's  parents  can  reasonably 
afford  to  allow  for  the  trousseau.  It  must  be  understood  that  a bride's  trousseau  is  always 
given  by  her  parents,  or  it  may  be  given  by  a near  ^relative  of  her  own  family,  but  she  can- 
not with  propriety  or  dignity  accept  such  a gift  from  others. 

It  is  natural  for  a girl  to  wish  for  a handsome  bridal  gown,  and  there  is  nothing  more  charm- 
ing than  a bride  in  all  the  bravery  of  her  wedding  attire.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  a girl  should 
have  all  that  she  can  afford  on  such  an  occasion,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
a costly  wedding  gown  if  there  would  be  no  use  for  it  in  the  future  for  evening  entertainments. 
A girl  should  be  married  in  a cloth  travelling  dress,  which  will  be  serviceable  for  later  wear, 
rather  than  to  spend  money  on  a white  gown  if  she  would  never  need  it  afterward.  One  thing 
is  advised  positively,  whatever  materials  are  chosen  for  a trousseau,  let  them  be  of  the  best. 
Do  not  choose  cheap  or  inferior  qualities  or  tawdry  trimmings.  It  is  better  to  have  a very  few 
well-made  dresses  of  best  material  than  many  of  poor  material  carelessly  made.  Every  bride- 
elect  should  make  a list  of  what  she  would  like  to  have  and  then  cut  down  the  list,  if  need  be, 
and  bring  wishes  and  possibilities  within  the  fixed  limit  of  expenditure. 

The  following  are  some  suggestions  for  the  trousseau  of  a bride  of  fairly  good  circumstances 
who  expects  to  enter  into  social  life,  and  from  this  list  may  be  selected  what  may  suit  individual 
needs  or  preferences:  The  wedding  gown  may  be  of  satin,  silk,  cr£pe  de  Chine  or  other  fash- 
ionable material,  these  being  most  appropriate.  It  should  be  high  in  the  neck,  with  long 
sleeves,  and  if  made  with  a yoke  of  lace  which  may  be  detached  it  can  be  altered  afterward 
fqr  evening  entertainments.  This  gown,  however,  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  a later  chapter. 
One  or  two  evening  dresses  might  be  desired,  dnd  if  one  is  of  black  net  or  lace  it  will  be  very 
useful.  An  evening  wrap  would  be  necessary.  A plain  tailor-made  cloth  gown  for  travelling, 
.-hopping  and  street  wear  and  another  gown  of  handsome  cloth  for  visiting,  luncheons  and 
receptions.  A pretty  dress  for  days  at  home  may  be  of  pale-gray  cloth,  crepe  de  Chine  or 
cashmere,  high  in  the  neck. 

A satin  foulard  or  taffeta,  a thin  cloth  dress — voile  or  a like  light  material — a short  cloth 
skirt  for  morning  wear  with  shirt-waists,  are  all  quite  important.  The  thin  summer  frocks 
must  be  decided  upon  for  quality  and  quantity  by  the  bride-elect  herself. 

For  house  dresses  two  would  seem  essential.  Several  waists  of  silk  and  of  flannel  should 
be  chosen.  Dressing-jackets  of  silk  or  flannel  and  a lounging  gown  of  cashmere  or  silk  ma}r  be 
added,  these  to  be  wrorn  in  one's  bedroom,  be  it  understood,  and  not  elsewhere. 

Although  the  gowns  for  the  bride-elect  have  been  given  much  thought,  in  no  other  matter 
is  there  greater  field  for  the  ingenious  girl  to  show  originality  than  in  the  making  of  her  trous- 
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seau  lingerie,  and  when  time  does  not  enter  into  consideration  these  garments  should  be  made 
entirely  by  hand. 

Besides  the  lace-trimmed  lingerie  that  has  been  in  vogue  so  long,  recent  modes  are  decorated 
with  hand-embroidery,  sometimes  carried  out  in  open-work  designs  and  eyelet  embroidery. 
This  embellishment  will  be  found  attractive  when  applied  to  chemises  or  corset-covers,  the  necks 
and  sleeves  of  which  have  scolloped  edges. 

A variety  of  materials  is  offered  in  the  shops,  and  it  is  wise  to  select  a sheer  quality.  When 
hand-embroidery  is  the  decoration,  the  work  will  show  to  advantage  if  linen  lawn  is  selected. 
Fine  batiste,  sometimes  called  wash  chiffon,  is  also  a satisfactory  choice,  and  looks  well  when 
lace-trimmed.  Nainsook  in  both  French  and  English  makes  it  more  substantial,  while  long-cloth 
and  cambric  serve  admirably  for  long  petticoats  and  winter  night-dresses. 

One  set  of  underwear  may  be  made  from  white  wash  silk,  of  which  several  varieties  are  ob- 
tainable, among  them  being  China,  Shantung  and  wash  taffeta.  Small  sprays  of  embroidery 
may  decorate  the  silk,  or  lace  medallions  be  inset.  A pretty  device  is  to  make  very  narrow 
lace  insertion  into  bow-knots  and  overhand  them  in  position  on  the  silk. 

Valenciennes  lace  is  always  appropriate  for  lingerie,  while  either  the  fine  Torchon  or  Mechlin 
lace  is  most  effective.  Point  de  Paris,  while  dainty,  is  wear-resisting  and  most  inexpensive. 
For  the  bride-elect  who  is  clever  with  her  needle  nothing  is  more  charming  than  a complete 
set  decorated  with  drawn-work  and  hemstitching. 

Lingerie  should  be  marked  with  the  bride’s  initials  or  monogram.  A pretty  idea  is  to 
write  the  first  name  on  the  material  and  embroider  over  this  marking. 

It  is  not  the  fashion  now  to  buy  dozens  of  undergarments  and  put  them  away,  as  they  are 
apt  to  turn  yellow  if  not  used.  Besides,  the  fashions  in  lingerie  change  quite  as  frequently 
now  as  do  those  for  gowns;  and  it  is  better  not  to  be  burdened  with  a quantity  of  out-of-date 
belongings.  Eight  of  each  kind  of  undergarment  would  be  a very  moderate  supply,  but 
individual  taste  must  decide  whether  this  is  excessive  or  inadequate.  This  would  include 
eight  each  of  night-dresses,  drawers,  chemises,  corset-covers,  skirts,  short  white  and  flannel 
skirts  and  undershirts  of  silk  or  wool.  Shoes,  slippers,  corsets,  gloves,  hats  and  an  umbrella 
should  be  in  the  list,  and  as  many  dozen  handkerchiefs  and  stockings  as  can  be  afforded.  Two 
silk  underskirts  would  be  found  useful. 

The  household  linen  should  also  be  supplied  by  a bride’s  parents.  If  there  cannot  be  a 
very  large  outlay,  there  should  be  at  least  a certain  amount  expended  for  this  purpose.  Six 
sheets,  six  pillow  and  bolster  cases,  two  pairs  of  pillow  shams  and  four  spreads  should  be  allowed 
for  each  bed.  An  ornamental  coverlet  of  colored  silk  or  embroidered  linen  is  a charming 
possession.  Four  dozen  towels  would  be  a moderate  supply.  Six  tablecloths  and  four  or  six  ' 
dozen  napkins,  large  and  small,  would  be  needed,  and  one  handsome  tablecloth,  with  napkins 
to  match,  for  dinner  parties.  A few  embroidered  centrepieces  and  a-  dozen  or  two  dainty 
doilies  are  attractive  additions. 

Every  bride-elect  should  decide  for  herself  whether  or  not  her  trousseau  shall  vary  in  tex- 
ture. Much  will  depend  upon  her  future  husband’s  financial  status,  the  home  he  will  provide 
for  her  and  her  position  in  that  home.  If  she  will  not  be  able  to  have  servants,  a portion  of 
her  trousseau  should  be  plain  and  of  good  wearing  texture.  If  she  is  to  lead  a life  of  idleness, 
then  it  will  not  matter  if  the  trousseau  is  of  the  daintiest,  sheerest  of  fabrics,  or  if  the  laces 
are  as  filmy  as  cobwebs.  Neither  its  renovation  nor  its  endurance  will  be  of  any  moment  to  her 
then. 


The  Bridal  Gown 


n Y OW  the  wedding  gown  shall 
be  made  is  ever  an  absorb- 
ing subject,  and  the  bride- 
elect,  full  of  happiness  and 
joy,  is  usually  delighted  to 
receive  hints  on  the  subject 
of  her  own  and  her  brides- 
maids’ attire. 

There  was  a time  when 
there  were  but  two  mate- 
1 ials  that  were  considered  suitable  for  the 
wedding  gown;  namely,  silk  and  satin. 
But  to-day  the  bridal  dress  may  be 
selected  from  a variety  of  fabrics  some  of 
which  are  very  inexpensive  but  none  the 
Ices  lovely  and  adaptable  to  the  rather 
simple  and  graceful  lines  that  character- 
ise this  gown.  If  a silk  or  satin  be 
chcsen  it  must  be  of  the  handsomest: 


crepe  de  Chine  is  beautifully  soft  and 
clinging,  but  a lace  gown  is  even  more 
attractive, while  one  of  chiffon  or  Liberty 
gauze  is  dainty  in  the  extreme. 

The  dead  white  satin  of  our  grand- 
mothers’ day,  that  was  so  generally  un- 
becoming, is  seldom  seen  to-day,  and  in 
its  place  is  selected  cream,  ivory  or  some  one  of  the  many  shadings  of  white  most  becoming 
to  the  complexion  of  the  woman  who  is  to  wear  the  gown. 

For  the  woman  who  has  passed  her  first  youth,  the  handsome  silks  and  satins  of  heavy 
quality  and  rich  velvets  are  charmingly  appropriate,  for  she  must  add  womanly  dignity  rather 
than  a girlish  grace  to  the  occasion.  There  are  beautiful  trimmings,  too,  for  these  costly  fabrics. 
For  the  youthful  bride,  however,  there  is  a wide  range  of  materials  from  which  to  choose. 

While  much  latitude  is  permitted  in  the  selection  of  the  design,  the  princess  wedding  gown 
is  frequently  favored,  for  it  has  become  almost  a classic,  and,  indeed,  it  is  lovely;  the  long,  un- 
broken lines  of  the  beautiful  dress  suggest  the  contour  of  a lily,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
the  satin  its  untouched  purity;  but  such  a dress  should  be  attempted  only  by  expert  hands. 
Moreover,  it  seems  designed  to  be  the  lovely  habit  of  only  one  fortunate  hour,  and  must  there- 
after be  laid  away  in  a perfumed  sanctuary  with  the  rose-leaves  of  yesterday. 

Many  of  us,  “lacking  Midas’  touch  at  need” — and  for  reasons  less  sordid — will  choose  a 
wedding  dress  of  material  and  fashion  less  special,  and  multiply  its  happy  uses.  For  a gown 
of  this  sort,  crepe  de  Chine,  China  silk,  taffetas  or  peau  de  soie  will  make  up  most  satisfactorily. 
Satin  always  means  ceremony  and  state,  and  the  gown  simpler  in  effect  than  the  princess,  made 
less  formally  and  with  a detachable  yoke,  will  afterward  undergo  easy  transition  and  be  serv- 
iceable as  a dinner  or  evening  dress  for  a long  time. 

For  the  bride  who  need  not  think  of  expense,  there  is  nothing  so  desirable  for  the  wedding 
gown  as  rose-point,  Duchesse  or  Carrickmacross  lace.  Real  Valenciennes  is  one  of  the  choicest 
laces;  however,  there  are  many  beautiful  and  comparatively  inexpensive  laces  to  be  found 
in  the  shops  that  will  supply  effective  trimming. 

Point  lace  has  from  time  immemorial  been  associated  with  wedding  gowns,  but  everyone 
is  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  this  costly  lace,  and  now  there  are  other  laces  that  are  equally 
fashionable.  If  possible,  one  should  have  the  best,  as  lace  from  the  wedding  gown  is  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  better  to  have  a small  quantity  of  lace  of  the  best 
possible  quality  than  an  abundance  of  inferior  texture.  If  mousseline  de  soie  or  any  of  the 
diaphanous  materials  are  chosen  for  the  bridal  dress,  Valenciennes  and  Mechlin  are  suitable 
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laces  to  use.  A silk  foundation  is  essential  with  the  open-mesh  fabrics,  and,  indeed,  should 
be  employed  with  the  heavier  goods,  but  it  need  not  add  greatly  to  the  expense. 

If  one  cannot  afford  a wedding  gown  of  silk,  a very  charming  one  may  be  of  finest  organdy, 
with  a transparent  yoke  of  lace  (for  the  wedding  gown  must  be  worn  high  in  the  neck  with 
long  sleeves) ; it  will  serve  afterward  for  summer  wear.  A slip  lining  of  lawn  may  be  used 
instead  of  silk,  and  self  ruffles  edged  with  Valenciennes  lace  will  yield  appropriate  decoration. 

That  the  wedding  gown  of  inexpensive  material  may  be  a success,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
daintily  and  becomingly  fashioned,  and  the  present  graceful  styles  make  this  quite  possible. 
For  soft  fabrics,  tucking,  shirring  and  all  sorts  of  beautiful  handwork  offer  delightful  effects, 
and  old  lace,  too,  should  be  used,  if  one  has  it.  A lace  bertha  or  collar  adds  distinction  to  the 
wedding  gown  when  there  is  harmony  between  the  two. 

Paris  muslin  makes  a beautiful  wedding  gown  and  an  inexpensive  one  as  well;  frequently 
the  entire  gown  is  very  elaborately  decorated  with  hand-embroidery.  Either  a silk  or  lawn  slip 
is  worn  underneath.  Even  the  inexpensive  India  silks,  in  the  ivory  tint,  are  used  for  wedding 
gowns  with  charming  results,  adapting  themselves  to  almost  any  desired  trimming  effect. 
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FAN  OF  SILVER-SPANGLED  WHITE  GAUZE,  LACE  HANDKERCHIEF 
AND  LONG  WHITE  SUEDE  GLOVES 


The  length  of  the  wedding  skirt  is  regulated  by  the  formality  of  the  wedding.  For  a cere- 
monious church  function  a sweeping  train  of  great  length  is  correct.  That  is,  90  inches  is  ap- 
proved, although  72  inches  is  considered  a good  length. 

White  silk  stockings  and  white  satin,  kid  or  lace  slippers  are  worn  with  the  white  wedding 
gown.  White  satin  slippers  with  knots  of  tulle  or  chiffon  and  tiny  clusters  of  orange-blossoms 
or  single  white  roses  are  among  the  recent  novelties  in  footwear. 

White  suede  gloves,  preferably  with  the  mousquetaire  wrist,  are  the  correct  hand  covering. 
The  third  finger  of  the  left-hand  glove  is  usually  ripped,  so  the  ring  may  be  quickly  slipped 
on.  This,  however,  is  a matter  of  taste;  and  if  the  bride  prefers  to  remove  her  glove,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  maid-of-honor  to  hold  her  bouquet  during  the  removal.  Frequently  the  glove  is 
slipped  off  the  hand  and  tucked  in  the  wrist.  The  handkerchief  will  be  of  fine  hand-made 
lace  with  soft  crepe  centre,  and  the  fan  sheer  gauze,  spangled  with  silver  disks  and  mounted 
upon  mother-of-pearl  sticks  inlaid  with  silver.  When  a prayer  book  is  carried,  the  latest 
innovation  is  a floral  place-mark  on  the  order  of  the  shower  bouquet. 

The  chief  differences  between  day  and  evening  weddings  affect  the  style  of  dress.  A bride 
may  wear  full  evening  dress  to  her  wedding,  though  it  take  place  at  ten  in  the  morning;  but 
the  bridegroom,  best  man,  ushers  and  all  the  guests  at  a day  wedding  wear  afternoon  dress. 


The  Bridal  Veil 


HE  draping  of  the  wedding  veil 
is  the  last  touch  before  the 
wedding — a most  important 
ceremony,  and,  to  some, 
hardly  of  less  moment  than 
the  later  one  at  the  altar  it- 
self. 

The  question  of  veils  is  an 
important  one  and  many  prefer  the 
simple,  Unadorned  tulle  veils  to 
those  of  costly  lace.  There  are 
shapes  and  shapes  in  wedding  veils 
of  tulle,  and  of  course  when  it 
comes  to  the  lace  veils  there  is 
everything  from  the  severely  sim- 
ple imitation  to  the  gorgeously  expensive  and 
self-assertive  real  lace.  There  are  girls  fortunate 
enough  to  have  veils  worn  by  all  the  brides  of 
their  family  for  many  generations,  and  others 
who  have  a quantity  of  rare  old  lace  which  they  desire  to  have  made  up  for  themselves.  The 
gracefulness,  becomingness  and  general  air  of  elegance  of  wedding  veils  furnish  a subject  of 
almost  endless  debate. 

The  wedding  veil  should  be  so  securely  arranged  that  the  bride  will  be  certain  that  the  veil 
isn’t  going  to  slip,  the  orange-blossoms  to  wabble  or  the  hair  to  become  disarranged. 

Herein  lies  the  true  art  of  draping.  No  wonder  that  a new  profession  has  opened  up  for 
women — that  of  the  “veil  specialist” — whose  duty  it  is  to  drape  the  wedding  veil  and  put  the 
final  touches  to  the  bride’s  costume.  The  back  view  of  a beautiful  veil  is  more  than  apt  to  be 
successful,  no  matter  how  it  is  draped.  It  is  the  front  view  which  determines  the  skill  with 
which  it  has  been  arranged. 

Of  course,  with  many,  the  orange-blossoms  are  the  favorites  for  brides  to-day  as  ever. 
There  are  occasionally,  however,  brides  who  prefer  to  carry  out  individual  preferences  in 
their  flowers.  Orange-blossoms  are  the  only  artificial  flowers  that  are  worn,  but  fresh  garde- 
nias and  lilacs  are  used  to  some  extent.  Fashionable  brides  have  also  worn  lilies-of-the-valley  and 
white  orchids  in  their  hair.  One  spring  bride  has  chosen  a novel  way  to  wear  her  flowers  which 
is  sure  to  become  a fad.  She  will  fasten  the  veil  to  her  hair  by  means  of  large  wire  hair-pins 
and  a bunch  of  lilies-of-the-valley  at  each  side  will  meet  at  the  top.  The  effect,  pictured  on 
this  page,  is  jaunty  and  far  more  becoming  than  the  flat  arrangement  universally  adopted 

There  is  nothing  so  magnificent  as  a beautiful  lace  veil.  Yet  the  bride  who  may  not 
rejoice  in  this  rich  addition  to  her  bridal  costume  should  not  be  unhappy,  for  the  tulle  veil  has 
a fresh  and  youthful  beauty  of  its  own,  and  its  airiness  is  so  exquisite  that  it  is  an  even  question 
whether.it  is  not  quite  as  becoming,  especially  to  a very  young  and  dainty  bride,  as  the  more 
expensive  wedding  drapery.  Lace  veils  very  frequently  are  draped  over  tulle  veils,  but  while 
this  gives  a pretty  foundation  to  the  lace,  it  does  not,  of  course,  get  all  the  illusive,  cloudlike 
beauty  of  the  tulle.  It  is  in  the  effect  about  the  face  that  the  real  lace  veil  is  so  beautiful, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a dark-haired  bride.  For  a very  fair  bride,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
is  more  beautiful  than  the  delicate  frame  which  the  tulle  veil  affords. 

Not  very  many  brides  wear  the  veil  over  the  face  at  fashionable  weddings,  although  this 
is  simply  a matter  of  taste,  for  others  consider  the  modesty  veil  absolutely  necessary.  In 
throwing  back  the  drapery  after  the  ceremony,  it  is  usually  found  that  the  hair  has  been  unbe- 
comingly disturbed,  and  thus  the  bride  on  this  great  occasion  of  her  life  has  a somewhat  forlorn 
and  crestfallen  appearance. 

To  prevent  this  the  orange-blossoms  are  placed  so  as  to  hold  the  veil  off  the  hair  when  it  is 
to  be  worn  on  the  face  and  the  hair  is  worn  high.  But  even  with  these  precautions  the  risk 
of  having  the  hair  disarranged  by  a veil  worn  over  the  face  is  too  great  to  make  it  a favorite. 

The  veil  should  be  very  full  and  reach  to  the  end  of  the  skirt,  being  cut  the  same  shape  as 
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the  train.  To  gracefully  arrange  it  upon  the  head  one  of  several  ways  may  be  employed. 
Take  one  of  the  four  corners  of  the  veil  up  to  the  crown  of  the  head  and  gather  it  into  a bow 
or  large  rosette.  For  another,  this  corner  may  be  cut  off,  forming  a bias,  then  gathered  on  a 
small  ring  made  of  silk-covered  hat  wire.  This  ring  should  measure  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  diameter;  the  flowers  or  tulle  are  arranged  over  it.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  permit 
it  to  remain  without  further  ornamentation  if  the  hair  were  arranged  to  cover  it. 

When  the  modesty  veil  is  to  be  worn,  it  is  gathered  on  white  twist  or  strong  silk  and  ar- 
ranged after  the  long  veil  has  been  adjusted.  The  maid-  or  matron-of-honor  must  be  deft 
•enough  to  remove  this  face  veil  immediately  after  the  couple  have  been  pronounced  man  and 
wife.  Sometimes,  however,  the  face  and  train  veils  are  in  one  piece,  and  the  former  is  simply 
thrown  back  by  the  maid-of-honor.  At  a recent  wedding  reception  the  maid-of-honor  and 
bridesmaids  all  collected  around  the  bride,  underneath  the  veil,  each  taking  a piece  of  the  tulle 
for  a souvenir. 

One  of  the  latest  veils  is  an  accordion-plaited  one  of  tulle,  which  model  has  already  been 
worn  at  several  fashionable  weddings;  however,  this  is  simply  a novelty.  The  lines  of  this  veil 
are  extremely  attractive,  and  its  creation  signalizes  a definite  departure  that  is  possibly  more 
marked  than  anything  which  has  been  done  in  wedding  veils  for  years. 

At  the  present  time  so  many  novelties  are  being  introduced  at  weddings  that,  brides  who 
prefer  to  depart  from  the  conventional  customs  and  choose  something  distinctively  odd,  quaint 
or  picturesque  need  not  hesitate  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  to  devise  original  ideas.  For  in- 
stance, an  odd  fancy  of  a recent  bride  was  the  wearing  of  two  veils.  One  was  of  tulle  draped  so 
as  to  fall  the  entire  length  of  her  skirt  and  down  the  sides  as  well.  Over  this  was  worn  a small 
veil  of  rare  and  exquisite  lace,  square  in  shape,  with  one  point  falling  over  her  forehead  like  a 
Marie  Stuart  coif.  Another  bride  wore  a veil  of  finest  chiffon,  edged  with  silver  and  caught 
to  the  head  with  a tiny  wreath  of  orange-blossoms,  a string  of  pearls  and  a diamond  pin.  A 
veil  of  tulle  tied  in  a broad  bow,  wired  to  keep  it  in  place,  was  worn  by  another.  A recent  bride 
chose  trailing  honeysuckle  with  which  to  trim  her  gown,  instead  of  the  conventional  orange- 
blossoms.  A pretty  sentiment  was  the  wearing  by  a bride  of  her  mother’s  wedding  dress, 
fashioned  and  altered  to  suit  modern  modes. 

Some  folk  seem  to  imagine  that  a veil  is  an  indication  of  formality,  but  rest  assured  that 
a bride  in  the  simplest  white  gown  and  having  the  most  informal  sort  of  a wedding  is  entitled 
to  wear  a veil  as  a prerogative  and  a distinctive  feature.  The  veil  and  orange-blossoms  may  be 
worn  but  once  in  a lifetime.  Why  not  wear  them  on  this  day  of  days  in  your  life?  A girl 
loves  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  becomingness  of  a bridal  veil,  and  keeps  it  with  her  orange- 
blossoms  as  a memento  of  the  sweet  and  sacred  time  when  she  plighted  her  troth  in  marriage. 
At  a wedding  recently  the  girlish  bride  wore  the  orange-blossoms  which  her  mother  had 
worn  twenty  years  before,  and  which  had  been  so  treasured  that  they  had  lost  none  of  their 
freshness. 

To  return  to  practical  hints,  a tulle  veil  is  not  costly.  From  two  yards  and  a half  to  four 
yards  will  be  sufficient  to  drape  gracefully  to  the  end  of  the  train  of  the  gown. 

A bride  who  prided  herself  on  being  original  wore  a tulle  veil  shimmering  with  crystal 
dewdrops  and  fastened  with  a pearl  and  diamond  tiara.  Another  wore  a lace  veil,  a tiara  of 
diamond  stars,  with  a cluster  of  orange-blossoms  in  her  hair  at  the  back.  A simpler  and  prettier 
style  was  adopted  by  a bride  who  had  her  tulle  veil  draped  over  a crown  of  natural  orange- 
blossoms.  Many  consider  the  lace  veils  too  heavy-looking  for  a youthful  bride,  and  rather  try- 
ing and  out  of  place  for  a day  wedding,  and  approve  the  fad  of  wearing  chiffon  veils. 

At  a very  swell  June  wedding  the  bride  wore  a lovely  soft  veil  of  chiffon,  with  a deep  hem, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a deep  border  of  field  daisies,  embroidered  in  heavy  white  silk  floss. 
Each  daisy  had  a yellow  centre.  The  fashion  of  introducing  a touch  of  color  into  the  bridal 
costume  has  come  to  us  recently  from  England. 

Another  bridal  veil  just  ordered  is  original,  if  nothing  else.  It  is  to  be  made  of  the  conven- 
tional white  tulle,  and  sewed  on  all  over  the  tulle  not  more  than  an  inch  apart  are  to  be  white 
daisies.  These  daisies  are  very  small  with  very  pale-yellow  centres.  The  veil  will  fall  full 
and  reach  to  the  end  of  the  train  of  the  gown.  The  bridesmaids  are  to  carry  daisies,  and 
the  bride  has  presented  to  each  of  them  white  enamel  daisy  pins. 

A veil  and  wreath  are  equally  appropriate  for  a morning  wedding.  The  bride  who  does  not 
wear  a white  dress  should  not  wear  a veil,  a hat  being  the  proper  headgear  in  such  cases. 

T"or  the  bride  who  has  to  count  her  pennies  and  who  would  have  to  consider  the  cost  of  a 
veil,  a rosette  or  head-dress  of  tulle  or  chiffon,  with  a spray  of  lilies-of-the-valley,  white  lilacs 
or  carnations,  makes  a very  pretty  substitute  for  the  veil. 


The  Bride’s  Bouquet 


bride’s  bouquet  is  a 
very  important  fea- 
ture of  the  bridal  fi- 
nery and  receives  most 
careful  consideration. 
Fashions  change  in 
this  as  in  other  details, 
although  there  is  al- 
ways enough  variation 
for  individual  selec- 
tion. 

The  bridal  bou- 
quet, once  considered 
quite  indispensable,  is 
now  often  replaced  by  a prayer-book 
bound  in  ivory,  white  silk  or  some  equal- 
ly appropriate  material.  Frequently  the 
binding  is  a piece  of  the  material  of  the 
bridal  gown,  and  the  book  is  usually  the 
gift  of  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride’s 
mother.  An  innovation  is  to  have  the 
pages  of  the  bride’s  prayer-book  marked 
by  a slender  shower  of  lilies-of-the-valley 
attached  to  narrow  white  ribbons. 

When  the  service  is  to  be  followed  by 
■communion,  as  is  now  frequently  the  case,  the  bride  usually  carries  an  ivory-white  prayer-book 
instead  of  the  conventional  bouquet,  and  from  this  she  reads  during  the  time  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony,  according  to  the  service.  When  the  bouquet  is  carried,  it  should  be  very 
large  and  tied  with  white  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  fall  far  down  upon  the  gown  in  front. 
Orange-blossoms  are  seldom  made  up  into  bouquets,  lilies-of-the-valley,  bride  roses,  orchids 
and  chrysanthemums  being  the  flowers  most  favored,  or  a combination  of  several  of  these 
is  frequently  employed. 

The  shower  bouquet  is  preferred  by  some  brides,  this  pretty  style  being  effected  by  innu- 
merable narrow  satin  ribbons  falling  from  the  bouquet,  trailing  down  and  knotted  with  blossoms, 
making  a shower  all  the  way  to  the  foot  of  the  skirt.  A new  fashion  is  to  carry  a mother-of- 
pearl  fan  suspended  by  a white  ribbon.  Bridesmaids  at  a recent  wedding  carried  bunches  of 
delicate  ferns.  At  another  wedding  the  bridesmaids  carried  armfuls  of  long-stemmed  pink 
roses  tied  with  broad  pink  satin  ribbons.  When  bouquets  are  carried,  the  fashion  is  to  hold 
•them  low  down,  far  below  the  waist-line,  particularly  the  bride’s  bouquet;  while  the  bridesmaids 
may  carry  theirs  on  the  arm  if  preferred. 

A crysanthemum  and  carnation  shower  bouquet  is  exceedingly  handsome  and  a favorite 
for  autumn  weddings.  The  shower  usually  consists  of  about  two  dozen  chrysanthemums  and 
three  dozen  carnations  made  into  small  bouquets  tied  with  narrow  ribbon  made  into  endless 
tiny  bows,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  gown.  The  large  bouquet  from  which  the 
shower  depends  consists  of  about  one  dozen  chrysanthemums  and  two  dozen  carnations  with 
ferns  and  greenery.  This  is  tied  with  a broad  white  ribbon  made  into  a large  bow  with  very 
long  ends. 

To  accompany  this  the  bridesmaids  carry  arm  bouquets  of  palest  pink  chrysanthemums, 
about  two  dozen  flowers  in  each  bouquet,  with  ferns  and  greenery,  and  tied  with  huge  pink 


bows. 


At  a wedding  where  the  bridesmaids  wore  rosettes  of  tulle  for  the  hair,  fastened  on  the 
left  side  with  streamers  falling  to  the  waist  and  each  end  knotted  loosely  at  the  left  shoulder, 
the  maids  carried  dainty  bouquets  of  maidenhair  fern  each  tied  with  an  enormous  bow  of  tulle, 
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the  ends  falling  to  the  hems  of  their  gowns.  The  bride’s  bouquet  in  this  instance  was  a shower 
of  bride  roses. 

Instead  of  a "shower  bouquet”  it  is  also  fashionable  for  a bride  to  carry  a "sheaf”  of  lilies- 
of-the-valley  or  hyacinths  or  white  orchids,  or  to  carry  on  the  right  arm  a bunch  of  long- 
stemmed bride  roses.  The  flowers  may  be  tied  with  white  tulle  or  chiffon  instead  of  ribbon,  if 
either  is  fancied. 

A very  charming  idea  which  is  now  quite  popular  was  carried  out  at  a recent  wedding 
when  the  bride’s  bouquet  was  made  in  six  separate  parts  tied  together  by  a white  satin  ribbon. 
When  she  was  going  away  she  threw  the  bouquet  among  her  six  bridesmaids,  the  ribbon  which 
bound  the  six  separate  bouquets  together  having  been  removed,  and  thus  to  each  bridesmaid 
fell  a share  of  the  flowers.  In  each  part  was  hid- 
den a coin,  a ring,  or  a charm,  indicating  that 
the  coin  would  bring  wealth,  the  ring  a wedding, 
and  the  charm  good  luck.  Often  when  there 
is  no  ring  and  the  bouquet  is  one  mass  of  flow- 
ers, the  bride  tosses  it  among  her  maids,  and,  of 
the  latter,  she  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
it  is  looked  upon  by  all  those  present  as  the 
one  next  to  be  wed. 

The  bouquets  carried  by  the  bridesmaids  are 
the  gift  of  the  groom.  White  ribbons,  called 
favors,  are  added  to  the  flowers  given  the  ushers, 
but  the  best  man  wears  flowers  only.  The  bou- 
tonnieres are  uniform  in  color  and  arrangement, 
but  the  bridesmaids’  bouquets  differ  to  suit  the 
color  of  their  gowns.  The  bridal  bouquet  may 
be  composed  of  a bride’s  favorite  flowers,  wheth- 
er they  are  white  lilacs,  rosebuds,  apple-blos- 
soms, orchids,  jasmines  or  any  delicate  white  or 
almost  white  blossom.  Greater  latitude  is  now 
permitted  in  this  regard  than  had  been  dreamed 
of  heretofore. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  change  from 
regulation  bridal  effects  is  found  in  the  adoption 
of  lilies-of-the-valley  as  the  favorite  flower  in- 
stead of  time-honored  orange-blossoms.  There 
was  a time  when  no  other  flower  was  ever  heard 
of  as  being  the  correct  accompaniment  to  the 
wedding  gown,  but  now  things  have  changed 
and  the  bride  may  choose  her  favorite  blossom 
with  which  to  adorn  her  fair  self  upon  her  wed- 
ding day. 

At  a charming  country  wedding  the  bride  car- 
ried a bouquet  composed  entirely  of  apple-blos- 
soms, maidenhair  and  asparagus  ferns.  Her  veil 
was  also  draped  with  apple-blossoms.  This  wed-  A SHOWER  BOUQUET 

ding,  however,  was  celebrated  in  the  open,  upon 

a broad  lawn  bordered  with  apple  trees,  on  a beautiful  June  day.  A temporary  altar  had  been 
erected  enclosed  in  a bower  of  apple-blossoms  and  the  effect  was  almost  beyond  description. 

It  is  possible  for  the  country  girl  to  have  a spring  or  autumn  wedding  which  would  make 
her  rich  city  cousin  turn  green  with  envy  so  far  as  the  floral  decorations  are  concerned.  The 
assistance  of  her  friends,  both  male  and  female,  in  gathering  and  arranging  the  flowers  is  all 
the  capital  she  requires.  Fields  of  daises  and  golden  rod  offer  themselves  for  the  picking,  and 
one  bride  appeared  dainty  and  charming  with  her  bouquet  and  wreath  simply  of  honeysuckle. 

Lilies-of-the-valley,  white  orchids  and  gardenias  or  a combination  of  all  three,  with  a spray 
of  orange-blossoms  besides,  are  frequently  used  in  adorning  a single  bridal  costume,  while 
white  lilacs,  narcissus  and  white  hyacinths  are  no  less  popular  for  the  bride  whose  taste  runs 
to  simplicity  rather  than  display.  Of  course,  a wreath  of  orange-blossoms  resting  demurely 
around  the  crown  of  a pretty  head  is  always  appealing  to  the  eye,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  the 
accepted  adornment  of  many  brides  who  hold  to  old-fashioned  fancies  upon  their  wedding  day. 


AT  the  bridesmaids  shall  wear  is  a question  second  only  in  importance 
to  that  concerning  the  bride’s  gown,  particularly  if  an  artistic  effect 
is  sought. 

A maid-of-honor  or  bridesmaid,  having  accepted  the  honor,  should 
spare  neither  effort  nor  expense  to  please  the  bride  and  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  occasion.  She  should  consult  the  bride  as  to  the  gown 
she  would  like  her  to  wear,  and  as  no  bride  would  be  inconsiderate  in 
the  matter  of  expense,  the  bridesmaid  should  comply  fully  with  the 
bride’s  wishes.  The  bride  often  asks  her  bridesmaids  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  toilettes  that  will  be  most  pleasing. 

As  a rule,  the  maid-of-honor  wears  a distinctive  gown  of  some  pale 
color  to  harmonize  with  the  general  color  scheme,  or  she  may  wear  a 
white  dress  with  colored  sash,  while  bridesmaids  have  sashes  of  white, 
the  sashes  being  adjusted  with  either  a twist  or  loops,  and  with  long 
ends.  When  the  bride’s  gown  is  of  the  regulation  character,  however,  the  bridesmaids  should 
wear  airy-looking  frocks  of  white  or  some  light  tint,  while  the  guests  may  dress  according  to 
individual  fancy. 

There  are  many  beautiful  materials  that  may  be  used  for  these  creations,  some  of  which 
are  inexpensive.  Mousseline  de  soie,  chiffon,  soft  silks,  louisine  and  crepe  de  Chine  are  most 
favored.  Artistic  effects  are  achieved  by  using  several  shades  of  one  color  in  a dress  fashioned 
from  chiffon  or  gauze. 

Bridesmaids’  toilettes  are  usually  planned  with  reference  to  the  style  of  the  bride’s  gown 
and  in  deference  to  whatever  fancies  she  may  have  regarding  the  costuming  of  the  chosen  friends 
whom  she  desires  to  have  about  her.  Of  course,  a bride  would  not  willingly  inflict  an  unbecom- 
ing style  or  color  upon  a bridesmaid,  but  she  may  designate  the  colors  which  she  desires  grouped, 
and  her  maids  are  not  supposed  to  object.  Complexions  and  the  effects  of  certain  tints  upon 
them  are  considered  before  an  unalterable  decision  is  made.  It  is  not  good  taste,  however, 
for  some  of  the  maids  to  wear  trained  and  others  gowns  of  walking  length.  The  bridesmaids 
may  be  many  or  few,  but  the  color  of  the  dresses  should  be  most  carefully  chosen,  that  there 
may  be  no  discord. 

According  to  fancy  the  bridesmaids’  dresses  can  be  white  or  all  one  pale  color.  If  they 
are  equally  divided  between  blondes  and  brunettes,  two  harmonizing  colors  can  very  delight- 
fully be  used.  Although  white  gowns  are  permissible,  the  latter  should  not  in  any  way  re- 
semble that  of  the  bride,  either  in  fashion  or  fabric. 

Cream-white  gowns,  black  picture  hats,  bouquets  of  flame-colored  tulips  tied  with  ribbon 
of  the  same  hue,  were  chosen  by  a bride  for  her  attendants.  Another  selected  pale-blue  crepe 
de  Chine,  burnt-straw  hats  with  black  feathers  and  bouquets  of  pink  azaleas  tied  with  pale 
blue. 


A picturesque  idea  at  a fashionable  wedding  was  in  having  little  pages  and  bridesmaids 
dressed  in  costumes  copied  from  Van  Dyck’s  famous  painting  of  the  children  of  Charles  I. 
The  boys  wore  coats  and  knee-breeches  of  cream  cloth,  deep  collars  and  cuffs  of  guipure  lace. 
Their  coats  were  embroidered  in  gold.  White  silk  stockings  and  white  shoes  with  large  white 
rosettes  were  worn.  The  little  girls  wore  cream  satin  frocks,  lace  collars  and  cuffs,  aprons  of 
finest  organdy  and  sashes  of  gold  tissue.  On  their  heads  the  girls  wore  quaint,  close-fitting 
bonnets  or  caps  of  gold  tissue.  The  children  preceded  the  bride,  walking  hand-in-hand  up  the 
aisle  of  the  church. 
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A group  of  bridesmaids  are  often  costumed  in  historic  styles,  and  all  their  gowns  are  fash- 
ioned alike,  with  striking  differences  of  colors.  Sometimes  they  wear  broad  hats  or  perhaps 
short  veils.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  picturesqueness  of  attire  permitted  them.  It  is  always 
allowable  but  never  compulsory  for  a bride  to  present  her  maids  with  their  gowns.  She  often 
does  so  when  her  desire  to  have  a certain  result  developed  is  fostered  by  ability  to  provide 
the  means. 

Heretofore  the  rule  was  most  rigid  that  the  maid-of-honor  and  bridesmaids  should  all  / 
wear  hats,  and  not  veils;  now,  however,  at  some  of  the  most  exclusive  weddings  these  attend- 
ants wear  filmy  veils,  but  they  are  of  a different  character  from  the  bridal  veil.  At  one  very 
charming  wedding  the  maid-of-honor  and  bridesmaids  wore  short  veils  gracefully  arranged 
and  held  in  position  on  the  head  with  a pompon  and  aigrette  on  the  left  side.  The  veil  was 
carried  across  the  back  and  caught  with  a handsome  pin  on  the  right  shoulder.  These  veils 
are  usually  of  tulle  and  a pretty  conceit  is  to  have  the  color  correspond  with  the  gown  in 
each  instance. 

Wreaths  of  roses,  lilies  or  chaplets  of  green  leaves,  with  short  tulle  veils  fastened  with  a 
rosette  on  one  side,  or  veils  arranged  with  white  ostrich  tips,  may  be  worn  by  bridesmaids  for 
church  or  house  weddings. 

Maids-of-honor  and  bridesmaids  often  carry  chiffon  and  other  fluffy  muffs  or  parasols 
when  wearing  large  picture  hats  and  these  are  chosen  for  the  harmony  or  the  contrast  they 
present  in  conjunction  with  the  tint  of  the  gowns,  and  may  be,  as  a pretty  compliment,  pre- 
sented by  the  bride.  One  of  the  newest  conceits  is  to  carry  gold  or  silver  purses,  and  in  this 
case  these  are  usually  the  favors  presented  by  the  bride  to  her  maids  at  the  bride’s  luncheon 
given  before  the  wedding. 

One  of  the  prettiest  weddings  ever  attended  was  when  the  bride  was  preceded  by  about 
twenty  of  her  girl  friends — in  fact,  almost  the  entire  personnel  of  her  particular  set — all  wearing 
some  pretty  evening  dress  which  had  been  previously  worn,  and  singing,  as  they  entered,  the 
wedding  march  from  Lohengrin. 

This  was  tin  excellent  way  of  solving  this  particular  problem  of  the  selection  of  brides- 
maids, and  no  annoying  choice  had  to  be  made — all  felt  that  they  had  participated  equally 
in  the  ceremonial  which  ushered  their  friend  into  her  happiness. 

Another  excellent  feature  was  the  fact  that  no  one  was  obliged  to  incur  any  unusual 
expense  in  the  purchase  of  a gown,  and  the  spectacular  features  of  the  affair  were  extremely 
good. 

At  a church  wedding  the  bridesmaids  usually  wear  large  picture  hats  or  veils,  while  for  a 
home  wedding  no  hats  need  be  worn. 
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gown,  which  should  in  all  cases  be  of  inconspicuous  color,  though 
the  manner  of  its  making  may  be  as  stylish  as  one  pleases.  In  such 
cases  the  bridesmaids  or  maid-of-honor  would  naturally  be  dressed 
quite  simply;  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  toilettes  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  bridal  costume. 

Not  infrequently  someone  asks  if  a travelling  costume  may  be  worn  by  the  bride  at  a 
church  wedding  to  which  very  many  guests  are  invited.  Such  a costume  is  often  worn  by 
brides  who  do  not  wish  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a reception,  and  whose  faith  in  the  sacramental 
nature  of  the  marriage  vows  leads  them  to  desire  celebration  of  the  compact  in  a church.  A 
tailor-made  suit  of  cloth  properly  fills  the  requirements  of  a “travelling  suit/’  but  gowns  worn 
at  church  weddings  are  usually  more  elaborate  confections  of  silk,  velvet  or  other  rich  goods 
in  combination  with  some  simpler  fabric,  which  is  of  itself  handsome  and  yet  renders  the  gown 
suitable  for  a short  jaunt. 

It  is  perfectly  correct  to  wear  for  the  ceremony  a so-called  travelling  dress  of  light  color, 
one  which  will  do  duty  later  as  a visiting  gown,  andliave  a pretty  hat  to  harmonize  with  it. 
Change  these  for  a plainer  “going-away”  gown  and  plainer  hat  before  leaving  for  the  journey, 
otherwise  the  former  delicate  and  dainty  costume  would  attract  too  much  attention,  or 
perhaps  become  soiled  or  dust  stained  and  unfit  for  its  subsequent  use. 

A recent  bride  wore  a gown  of  pale-gray  veiling,  a hat  with  foliage  and  white  roses,  and 
carried  a bouquet  of  white  lilacs.  Her  bridesmaid — a single  one  being  now  allowable  for  a 
bride  in  travelling  attire — wore  a biscuit-colored  veiling,  a black  hat,  and  carried  a bunch  of 
pink  carnations. 

If  only  a few  witnesses  are  requested  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  the  bride  may  be 
attired  as  simply  as  circumstances  direct.  In  this  case  a real  travelling  gown  is  worn  for  the 
ceremony,  but  it  should  be  chosen  with  discretion  and  with  the  intention  of  being  inconspicu- 
ous while  travelling.  Let  it  be  of  dark  gray,  tan,  brown  or  blue.  A becoming  hat  not  over- 
trimmed should  accord  with  the  gown,  for,  while  it  is  perfectly  correct  for  the  bride  to  be  attired 
in  her  travelling  gown  for  her  church  wedding,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  wear  a veil 
except  with  a white  gown.  Further  appropriate  accessories  for  this  costume  are  white, 
gray  or  tan  kid  gloves  and  shoes  or  ties  of  patent  leather;  or,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
and  novel  fancy  for  colored  shoes  and  ties,  the  bride  may  have  her  footwear  match  her  gown 
in  color. 

When  a travelling  gown  of  this  character  is  worn,  a quiet  wedding  is  generally  desired 
and  the  newly  married  couple  usually  depart  on  their  wedding  tour  directly  from  the  church, 
having  previously  planned  that  they  will  not  return  to  the  house  after  the  ceremony. 
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tion,  or  at  home,  when  the  ceremony 

is  mostly  regarded  as  a “quiet”  one — whether  it  be  so  in  reality  or  not — it  is  governed 
by  the  same  arbitrary  rules  in  all  matters  of  etiquette.  The  invitations  are  invariably 
issued  in  the  names  of  the  bride’s  parents,  or,  if  one  be  dead,  in  the  name  of  the  surviving 
parent.  If  neither  be  living,  the  nearest  relatives  or  guardians  of  the  bride  expectant  issue 
the  invitations,  and  to  them  the  acknowledgments  are  made  within  from  three  to  five  days. 
The  acknowledgments  may  also  include  congratulations. 

As  this  is  a point  upon  which  many  questions  have  been  asked,  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  degree  of  acquaintanceship  does  not  affect  the  course  to  be  followed.  One 
may  know  the  bridegroom  and  not  the  bride,  or  vice  versa,  or  one  may  be  a friend  of  both  and 
not  have  met  the  parents  of  either;  but  no  matter  how  this  may  be,  or  how  much  more  impor- 
tant the  event  in  prospect  may  be  to  both  bride  and  groom  than  to  anyone  else,  it  is  not  to  either, 
but  to  the  one  who  issues  the  invitations,  that  the  recipient  must  address  the  reply. 

All  invitations  must  be  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks  previous  to  the  date  set  for  the  cere- 
mony— even  three  weeks  not  being  considered  too  far  in  advance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
period  of  several  days  is  sure  to  be  required  for  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  toilettes 
of  the  feminine  guests. 

It  is  not  complimentary  to  persons  living  at  a distance  to  receive  cards  so  near  the  date  of 
the  ceremony  that  attendance  would  be  impossible.  Even  though  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  distance  will  prevent  them  from  attending,  invitations  (if  sent  at  all)  should  be  forwarded 
in  time  to  reach  them  as  long  before  the  event  as  they  are  received  by  those  who  reside  nearer. 

Even  for  the  least  formal  of  weddings  the  engraved  invitation  is  considered  quite  indis- 
pensable. It  is  usually  engraved  in  clear  script,  although  there  are  fads  and  fancies  in  this 
regard,  when,  at  one  time  or  another,  Old  English  or  block  lettering  is  considered  perhaps 
more  popular.  However,  an  invitation  is  always  good  form  when  engraved  in  clear  script 
upon  a sheet  of  heavy,  plain  paper,  folded  once  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope  exactly  correspond- 
ing with  it  in  tint  and  quality,  and  into  which  it  should  fit  perfectly  when  folded  as  described. 
For  mailing  purposes  this  envelope,  with  its  contents,  is  re-enclosed  in  a slightly  larger  one, 
upon  which  the  postal  address  of  the  recipient  is  written.  The  inner  envelope  should  be  in- 
scribed only  with  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  as:  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Adler  .”  If  there  are  sons  and  daughters  in  the  family,  separate  invitations  should  be  sent  to 
them,  the  inscription  on  the  envelope  for  the  ladies  being,  “The  Misses  Adler” ; for  the  sons, 
however,  a separate  invitation  must  be  issued  for  each.  Such  invitations  are  sent  only  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  who  have  been  introduced  to  society,  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
not  receiving  invitations,  as  a rule. 

As  to  the  form  of  invitation  generally  adopted,  engraved  in  script  and  which  varies  but 
slightly  from  one  year  to  another,  it  usually  runs  according  to  the  invitation  at  No.  2.  The 
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name  of  the  guest  is  written  in  by  hand;  this  formula  involves  more  trouble  but  is  considered 
a special  compliment  to  a guest. 

The  present  style  of  wedding  invitation  is  a sheet  of  heavy  white  paper  of  superfine  quality, 
dull-finished  as  to  its  surface  and  nearly  square  in  shape.  Upon  this  is  engraved,  instead  of  the 
conventional  script,  a form  of  words  in  block  type,  similar,  or  following  the  form  exactly  as 
shown  at  No.  1. 

Fashion  decrees  that  the  word  “honor”  should  be  spelled  “honour,”  according  to  English 
usage,  that  there  should  be  little  or  no  punctuation,  and  that  the  name  of  the  state  should 
accompany  the  city  if  there  are  others  of  the  same  name,  or  there  is  likely  to  be  any  doubt. 

Occasionally  this  form  is  varied  by  making  the  second  line  to  read  “ request  your  presence” ; 
while  in  other  instances  the  words  “Nineteen  hundred  and — ” are  altered  to  read  : “One  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  — .”  Should  the  wedding  be  a home  ceremony,  the  number  of  the 
house,  together  with  the  number  of  the  street  or  avenue,  would  be  substituted  for  the  name 
of  the  church. 

With  the  invitation  to  a church  wedding  two  cards  are  usually  sent,  one  being  the  “usher’s 
card”  and  the  other  “the  reception  card.”  The  former  is  of  rather  small  size,  and,  being  in- 
tended for  presentation  at  the  church  door,  is  engraved  similar  to  the  card  at  the  upper 
left  side. 

Another  form  is  as  follows: 

Please  present  this  card 
at  Grace  Church 
Broadway  and  Tenth  Street 
on  W ednesday , the  fifth  of  April 


The  object  of  admission  cards  is  to  prevent  the  church  being  crowded  with  strangers  to 
the  exclusion  of  friends. 

The  second  card  is  intended  for  presentation  at  the  house,  and  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
invitation  sheet  when  the  latter  is  folded,  while  it  reads  according  to  the  form  at  the  lower 
left  corner.  Another  form  of  reception  card  has  a blank  space,  where  the  name  of  the  guest 
is  written: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  Morton 
request  the  pleasure  of 

company  on  Wednesday,  the  fifth  of  April 
at  four  o’clock 

at  Twenty-six  West  Twentieth  Street 


An  invitation  to  a wedding  breakfast  following  a noon  wedding  is  according  to  the  same 
rule  as  for  a reception,  the  words  “at  breakfast”  being  included  in  the  regular  formula. 

Another  less  formal  invitation  blends  the  church  invitation  and  reception  on  the  note  paper. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  connection  with  the  wedding  invitation  and  the  cards  accompany- 
ing it,  that  all  must  be  of  precisely  the  same  hue — that  is,  all  must  be  of  the  same  clear,  “dead” 
whiteness,  instead  of,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  sheet  being  of  a dead  white  and  the  cards 
a pearly  white.  It  is  an  important  point,  of  which  everyone  should  be  made  aware,  that  both 
invitations  and  cards — every  variety  of  the  latter  being  included  in  this  rule — must  invariably 
be  engraved,  and  in  no  case  written  or  printed.  Coats  of  arms,  crests  or  monograms  may  be 
used  on  invitation  sheets  and  announcement  cards  only  when  the  bride’s  family  is  entitled  to 
use  either  of  them  and  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so;  otherwise  their  use  in  the  present  in- 
stance would,  manifestly,  be  an  affectation.  If  a crest  or  monogram  is  used  on  the  note  paper 
it  must  be  reproduced  on  the  envelopes. 

When  the  invitation  is  issued  by  the  widowed  mother  of  the  bride  the  formula  observed  is 
identical  with  No.  3.  This  is  worded  slightly  different  from  those  issued  conjointly  by  both 
father  and  mother.  The  accompanying  “At  Home”  card  announces  that  the  married  couple 
will  reside  in  a different  city. 

At  No.  4 is  a fashionable  invitation  in  Old  English  type  issued  by  the  brother  of  the 
bride.  A combination  of  Old  English  and  script  may  be  considered  as  a fad,  but  it  is  accepted 
as  good  form  at  present.  This  is  shown  at  No.  5. 
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FASHIONABLE 
INVITATIONS  IN 
VARIOUS 
FORMS  OF  TYPE 


S/vnotA 

£ 'AoAerZa/ 

y&r 



st&Z,  ^s/fA/x'^ArA 
t^aos-  ^^tdoo^xiA  (A£/ot*rc/t/ 


Form  No.  3. 

SHADED  SCRIPT  ; BRIDE'S  MOTHER 
ISSUING  INVITATION 


<JBr-  HTilliam  fiwjlnr  ,J®£<!llp«u^ 
request*  tip  pleasure  of  i^mir  crrmpaw£ 
at  Up  marriage  at  hi*  sister 
,2ff  routes 
to 

<Jtr.  3saar  Glmaringham  13 an  4®Letrr 
Illeintesinp  ebening,  ^5f nlieinKer  the  eighteenth 


at  six  o'clsrtk 

ton  In  mitred  anh  tlneiirr  Jflaltrrnnta  ffitre ft 


Form  No.  4. — old  English  type  ; brother 
OF  bride  issuing  invitation 


(4ft r*.  JjlljtUii  SUjtrm 

'retyuat&s&e'shnuH/rycA yvur/iraleneo' 
ya/s/Zt*  'marrurjj«'/0^yAer,da<e^^&r 

jiSlarf  (&triruit* 

y*> 

f&r.  S&fysurlhsra  ©r**w  $>rp»rk 

'morrtifiypysijfZ/s’s/mit-e/srt/y  /Atyfisvn/i/  e»  //> 

yttZyeAttens, sVycZicZs 

#lrrrii$l.3?.  CCJptrrlj,  Sfcotttlj 

?4troA*uir 


'sAZryOn-ti'  <yAAj.  ^yAru  °fy<n/er' 


/i//A  SAr**/ 

4r+nn4*—y//t»yii»C  yVAv- 


AT  HOME  CARD  FOR  ABOVE 


Form  No.  5. 

A COMBINATION  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  SCRIPT 
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FASHIONABLE 
ANNOUNCEMENT  CARDS 
IN  SCRIPT, 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND  ROMAN 
LETTERING 


S&tces 


litan  $fctonrft  (taking 


Mt.  (Tliamae  Cerrnnr*1fronnri.2)r. 
to*  re  married 

an  fahrt«9  Hi*  ninHr  of  April 
Jiiiubm  fptntorii  anil  — ■ 

Koto  Pori 


31 1.  v&Mtt.  Jto  (pt  iakinjt 
nnnrann  Upir  me mag* 


Form  No.  8. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  ISSUED  BY  BRIDE  AND 
GROOM  WHO  HAVE  NO  NEAR  RELATIVES', 

old  English;  script  lettering 


Form  No.  6. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  ISSUED  BY  PARENTS  OF 
BRIDE  J MEDIUM-SIZE  SCRIPT  LETTERING 


Mr.  Louis  Bromm 

AlllOUIIOia  THE  MARRI AOB  OP  HIS  DAUOHTHR 

AuoustA 

Mr.  Edwtn  Charlrr  Rohi.br 
Tuesday,  Jurh  twenty* first 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND* 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Form  No.  7. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  ISSUED  BY  BRIDE’S  FATHER, 
WHO  IS  A widower; 

SMALL  ROMAN  LETTERING 
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With  out-of-town  wedding  invitations  a card  is  enclosed  indicating  the  trains  to  and 
from  the  place,  thus: 

A train  on  the 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
will  leave  Grand  Central  Station 
at  two-ten  p.  m. 

Returning  trains  will  leave  Irvington 
at  five-three  and  six-twelve  p.  m. 


Announcement  cards,  which  should  be  sent  out  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  and  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  ceremony,  are  usually  made  to  read  according  to  the  form  at  No.  6. 

When  the  bride  is  to  remain  in  her  own  town  and  the  marriage  is  announced  by  her  father 
who  is  a widower,  the  usual  form  is  similar  to  that  at  No.  7. 

The  bachelor  girl  or  a widow  should  arrange  with  her  future  husband  to  have  cards  mailed 
to  all  their  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  A widow  uses  her  full  name  prefixed  by  Mrs. 

If  there  is  no  near  relative  the  announcement  may  be  sent  out  in  the  name  of  a friend,  in 
which  case  the  proper  form  is  that  at  No.  8,  shown  in  Old  English  type.  If  the  bride  and  groom 
do  not  care  to  depute  this  task  to  anyone  they  may  simply  send  the  cards  out  themselves, 
in  which  case  they  will  be  engraved  following  the  form  at  No.  12. 

When  the  bride’s  mother  is  a widow,  the  form  most  approved  is  No.  9.  The  “At  Home”  an- 
nouncement in  the  left-hand  corner  designates  that  the  married  couple  are  to  live  in  another 
city.  At  No.  10  is  the  approved  form  for  an  announcement  issued  by  a sister  and  brother-in-law 
of  the  bride.  Another  announcement,  which  includes  all  the  dictates  of  good  form,  is  issued 
without  the  names  of  parents  or  relatives,  and  is  shown  at  No.  11. 


mm ««»<««  Hf*  ci 

u 

mtx 

iMoniaw.  April 

nintittn  tinnbrfi  uab  " 

aA» 

MV  ,*»« 

Form  No.  9. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  ISSUED  BY  WIDOWED  MOTHER  OF  BRIDE,  MARRIED 
COUPLE  TO  LIVE  IN  ANOTHER  CITY  THAN  WHERE  THE  CERE- 
MONY TAKES  PLACE; 

OLD  ENGLISH  LETTERING 


$i<anA 

ya#iiroumct'/£X*''rriarw'a<f&A^'tX**r/Ai*&r' 

i^ren& 

S<* 

fSlarr  ^/bcXtifrrd&ori/ 

vrtssfib  se-ve-rurtsp  ^//tsiKu/a^,  .J%unvy£t>vn/y'r£i£('r<i6 
■yivyideen;  sAivne/r-e*/ xvru£ 

sut  (fyie-^/oouAa'Mct  'J^ott/Xs'yfane&en/^j'^fc^e^ 


Form  No.  10. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  ISSUED  BY 
SISTER  AND  BROTHER-IN-LAW 

of  the  bride;  medium-size; 

SCRIPT  LETTERING 


Form  No.  1 1 . 

ANNOUNCEMENT  WHEN  BRIDE  AND 
GROOM  HAVE  NO  NEAR  RELATIVES; 
SCRIPT  LETTERING 


T 


<T' 


wwidee^djirurfrei/'s&rict'-  - 


S&3ftvme/ 

&£~t, 

0kU~cU/Ju~. 


Form  No.  12. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  WHEN  BRIDE  AND 
GROOM  INTEND  LIVING  IN  ANOTHER 
CITY  THAN  WHERE  THE  CEREMONY 
TAKES  PLACE : 

SCRIPT  LETTERING!  SMALL  SIZE 
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At  No.  12  is  another,  though  perhaps  simpler  announcement  of  correct  form  when  the  par- 
ents’ names  are  not  used.  In  this  instance  it  is  indicated  that  the  bride  and- groom  intend 
living  in  another  city  than  where  the  ceremony  takes  place.  Sometimes,  but  not  invariably, 
the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the  marriage  has  taken  place  is  omitted.  Again  it  is  not  unusual 
to  omit  the  “At  Home”  announcement  card  from  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

The  word  “card”  in  this  connection  is,  however,  a misnomer,  since  the  announcement  card, 
like  the  wedding  invitation,  is  engraved  on  a sheet  of  superfine  paper  and  mailed  in  double 
envelopes. 

All  the  illustrations  of  these  invitations  and  announcements  with  one  exception  are 
exactly  one-half  the  original  size;  they  are  to  be  folded  once  for  the  envelope.  The  exception 
is  No.  10;  the  width  is  correct  but  the  length  should  be  the  same  as  Fig.  9.  Cards  and  envelopes 
are  also  half-size  reproductions. 

When  the  announcement  cards  are  not  sent  out  at  all,  the  “At  Home”  cards  are  sent  out, 
in  double  envelopes,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  bridal  couple  from  the  honeymoon. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  when  the  wedding  is  to  be  very  small,  that  informal  notes  of  invita- 
tion be  written  by  either  the  bride  or  her  mother.  The  following  form,  written  by  the  latter, 
may  be  suggestive,  although  notes  must  differ  necessarily,  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
existing  relations  between  the  writer  and  person  addressed : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Morris: 

My  daughter  Mildred  is  to  he  married  to  Mr.  Henry  Cruger  White  on  Tuesday f 
the  fourth  of  April,  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  it  will  give  us  much  pleasure  if  you  and  Mr. 

Morris  will  he  present  at  the  ceremony.  Yours  sincerely, 

Emily  Post  Stanton . 

A great  deal  of  doubt  seems  to  exist  as  to  whether  invitations  to  wedding  festivities  require 
to  be  answered.  Invitations  to  a wedding  breakfast  certainly  should  be  replied  to  as  quickly 
and  explicitly  as  dinner  invitations,  so  that  the  hostess  may  know  just  how  many  guests  she  is 
going  to  entertain. 

If  an  invitation  to  a wedding  presupposes  the  intention  of  the  givers  to  entertain  the 
recipients  for  any  length  of  time  beyond  that  devoted  to  the  wedding  festivities,  as  may  be 
necessary  when  friends  are  invited  from  a distance,  the  obligation  to  accept  or  decline  at 
once  is  equally  urgent.  An  invitation  by  note  should  be  answered.  It  may  seem  informal,  but 
its  informality  is  of  the  nature  which  does  not  permit  of  ignoring  the  attention.  Invitations 
to  witness  the  ceremony  at  the  church  only,  require  no  acknowledgment  other  than  sending  or 
leaving  cards  for  the  lady  who  issues  the  invitations. 

A lady  who  has  been  invited  from  a distance  to  the  house  of  a friend  to  attend  a wedding 
is  acting  thoughtfully  and  kindly  if  she  replies  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  but  knowing  that  many  guests  must  necessarily  be  entertained, 
she  will  upon  her  arrival  in  town  go  to  a hotel  with  hey  maid,  and  after  the  young  couple  have 
departed  and  the  guests  dispersed,  will  remove  to  her  friend’s  house  for  a visit. 

An  invitation  to  the  wedding  of  a friend,  issued  by  an  aunt  and  uncle  who  has  never 
been  met,  should  be  as  formally  and  speedily  acknowledged  to  them  as  though  the  prospective 
bride  were  not  an  intimate  friend. 

A correct  formula  for  declining  an  invitation  written  in  the  third  person  is  as  follows: 

Miss  Bowman  thanks  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harding  for  their  kind  invitation  to  their 
niece’s  wedding,  and  regrets  her  inability  to  accept. 

If  the  recipient  is  in  mourning,  the  fact  will  be  quite  apparent  from  the  stationery  used, 
and  will  be  readily  understood  to  be  the  deterring  cause. 

Invitations  for  weddings  are  sent  to  persons  in  mourning,  as  these  are  not  like  invita- 
tions for  small  affairs,  dinners,  luncheons,  etc.,  which  would  be  an  empty  compliment  when  it 
is  known  positively  that  persons  cannot  come.  These  guests,  however,  do  not  appear  in  mourn- 
ing attire,  but,  for  the  occasion,  don  white  or  lavender. 

The  term  “marriage  announcements”  must  not  be  confused  in  the  mind  with  wedding  in- 
vitations. Announcements  are  issued  after  a wedding,  and  are  forms  sent  to  notify  those  who 
were  not  invited  to  a wedding  of  a bride’s  change  of  name  and  estate. 

The  bride  always  presents  her  bridesmaids  each  with  a few  invitations  in  stamped  envel- 
opes to  send  to  friends  whom  they  desire  to  invite  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  bridesmaid 
simply  slips  her  visiting  card  into  each  invitation  and  addresses  the  envelope  to  the  favored  person. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  BRIDE’S  AND  GROOM’S 

ATTENDANTS 


HE  precedent  and  etiquette  involved  in  a fashionable  wedding  is  almost  as 
intricate  as  a court  reception,  and  all  taking  part  in  it  should  try  to  master 
the  details  so  as  to  avoid  unfortunate  and  embarrassing  mistakes.  Rehearsals 
are  essential.  The  bride  chooses  her  maid-  or  matron-of-honor  and  brides- 
maids. If  she  and  the  bridegroom  have  sisters,  naturally  they  are  selected. 
If  sisters  are  lacking,  intimate  friends  are  selected.  The  number  of  maids 
in  attendance  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  wedding  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments. 

In  maturing  plans  for  her  wedding,  many  a girl  is  put  to  the  crucial  test 
of  choosing  her  attendants,  and  frequently  there  is  no  little  feeling  of  an 
unpleasant  character  when  the  choice  is  made.  If  she  has  sisters  or  cousins, 
the  matter  is  simplified;  but  the  very  fact  that  one  is  obliged  to  exhibit  a choice  of  friends  in 
this  public  way  is  in  itself  a trying  thing,  and  frequently  has  it  been  the  case  that  some  friend, 
who  has  a particularly  warm  heart  and  a corresponding  degree  of  friendship,  will  feel  that  she 
is  set  a little  farther  off  in  the  estimation  of  her  friend  than  she  desires,  and  some  bitterness 
and  heart  ache  will  be  the  result. 


THE  MAID-OF-HONOR 


COURSE  a bride  has  her  bridesmaids  and  maid-  or  matron-of-honor  in  her  mind, 
if  she  intends  to  have  them,  almost  as  soon  as  she  thinks  of  her  wedding.  A sister, 
large  or  small  and  either  married  or  single,  is  as  often  chosen  for  this  pleasant  service 
as  a girl  friend.  It  is  equally  proper  to  dispense  with  the  bridesmaids  altogether, 
the  maid-of-honor  being  the  only  attendant.  Should  the  bride  have  a married  sister 
whom  she  prefers  to  have  at  her  side  during  the  ceremony,  this  lady  would  take  the 
place  of  the  maid-of-honor  and  be  called  the  matron-of-honor. 

In  fact,  it  has  now  become  a fashion  to  have  a matron-of-honor,  who  must 
be  a very  young  married  friend  of  the  bride.  At  a recent  fashionable  wedding  there 
were  two  matrons-of-honor,  who  walked  together  and  preceded  the  maid-of-honor. 
As  a general  rule,  however,  unmarried  friends  are  chosen  as  attendants  by  both  bride  and 
bridegroom. 
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The  maid-  or  matron-of-honor  should  be  notified  of  the  bride's  preference  as  soon  as  the 
date  of  the  marriage  is  settled.  She  stands  nearest  the  bride  during  the  ceremony,  but,  of  course, 
back  of  her  and  to  the  left;  she  holds  the  bride's  bouquet  or  prayer  book,  also  her  glove — if  this 
is  removed — while  the  ring  is  being  given.  It  is  her  duty  to  turn  back  the  veil  when  the  couple 
have  been  pronounced  man  and  wife. 

The  maid-of-honor’s  gown  is  usually  more  elegant  than  those  of  the  bridesmaids,  and  is 
generally  made  with  a demi-train.  If  it  is  white,  it  should  not  be  made  so  that  its  style  will  in 
any  way  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  bride’s  gown. 

The  maid-of-honor  goes  with  the  bride  to  her  room  to  assist  her  in  dressing  for  her  wedding 
trip,  and  also  casts  the  traditional  slipper  after  the  departing  carriage. 

She  also  assumes,  during  the  absence  of  the  bride  any  little  duties  in  the  way  of  visiting 
elderly  or  invalid  friends  or  dependents  that  the  bride  may  have  been  interested  in,  and  any 
kindnesses  the  bride  may  have  been  unable  to  express,  through  lack  of  time,  are  carried  out  by 
the  maid-of-honor. 

Aside  from  the  social  customs  laid  down  for  a maid-of-honor,  she  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  extending  little  courtesies  during  her  exaltation — courtesies  which  will  cover  many 
minor  emergencies  that  will  spring  up  amid  the  excitement  and  bustle  of  the  merry  wedding 
time.  Her  natural  graciousness  and  tact  will  discover  many  needs  that  she  can  and  will  meet, 
thus  relieving  the  bride. 


THE  BRIDESMAIDS 


HE  number  of  bridesmaids  present  at  a fashionable  wedding  is  regulated  absolutely 
by  the  will  of  the  bride,  though  even  at  the  most  elaborate  weddings  it  is  not 
customary  to  have  more  than  ten.  Six  is  the  usual  number. 

When  the  bride  is  choosing  her  bridesmaids  and  maid-of-honor  from  among 
her  intimate  friends,  she  should  include  a sister  of  the  bridegroom.  Ushers  are 
selected  from  among  the  friends  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom;  the  best  man  is 
chosen  by  the  bridegroom,  and  is  a brother  or  an  intimate  friend. 

The  bridesmaids  may  assemble  at  the  church,  but  it  is  more  usual  and 
convenient  to  have  them  proceed  to  the  home  of  the  bride  and  go  from  there  to  the 
church,  their  carriages  starting  a little  earlier  than  the  bride’s,  so  as  to  insure  their  being  at 
the  portal  to  receive  her.  They  usually  remain  in  their  carriages  until  the  bride's  carriage 
arrives,  so  as  to  avoid  a long  delay  in  the  vestibule.  When  there  is  only  one  attendant, 
she  is  called  the  maid-  or  matron-of-honor,  though  often  when  a number  of  bridesmaids  assist, 
there  is,  in  addition,  a maid-of-honor  and  perhaps  a matron-of-honor  as  well. 

At  the  reception  following  the  ceremony,  the  bridesmaids,  after  the  first  half  hour  or  so, 
see  that  the  guests  are  properly  entertained,  even  though  they  are  strangers  to  them,  and  escort 
them  to  the  refreshment  room,  unless  the  repast  is  a formal  breakfast,  in  which  event  the 
bride’s  mother  or  the  hostess  attends  to  this  part  of  the  entertainment.  The  best  man  and 
maid-of-honor  remain  in  attendance  upon  the  bridal  pair.  The  bridesmaids  are  expected 
to  make  themselves  generally  agreeable  and  remain  until  after  the  departure  of  the  bride 
and  groom,  grouping  themselves  in  the  hall  or  about  the  entrance,  and  waving  their  good- 
will and  best  wishes  after  the  departing  bride.  Sometimes  a little  dance,  or  other  enter- 
tainment, as  a reward  for  their  efforts,  is  arranged  by  the  bride's  mother  to  follow  the  depart- 
ure of  the  bride  and  groom. 

When  distance  will  permit,  bridesmaids  should  call  upon  the  mother  of  the  bride  within  a 
day  or  two  after  the  wedding.  It  is  a delicate  courtesy  for  the  maids,  one  or  more  daily,  to  pay 
little  calls  of  this  kind  during  the  absence  of  the  bride,  and,  more  than  that,  this  attention  is 
made  almost  obligatory  by  the  tenets  of  good  form. 

One  may  always  decline  to  officiate  as  bridesmaid,  even  for  an  intimate  friend;  but  as  a 
request  to  act  in  this  capacity  is  presumed  to  indicate  special  regard,  it  would  be  well  to  accom- 
pany a refusal  with  some  reasonable  excuse,  which  need  not,  however,  betray  matters  one  would 
rather  keep  entirely  private.  It  is  always  permissible  to  decline  graciously,  without  giving 
special  reasons;  however,  it  would  not  be  well  to  refuse  for  a trivial  cause,  since  by  the  mere 
fact  of  asking  to  officiate  one  is  more  or  less  honored. 

Having  accepted,  each  one  should  do  all  in  her  power  to  assist  the  bride-elect  so  that  the 
wedding  arrangements  may  be  carried  out  to  the  full  measure  of  her  anticipation. 
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THE  BEST  MAN 

HE  BEST  MAN  is  the  bridegroom’s  personal  attendant.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding 
he  calls  at  the  home  of  the  groom  and  breakfasts  or  lunches  with  him  according 
to  the  hour  set  for  the  wedding.  The  bridegroom  now  intrusts  with  him  the 
wedding  ring,  the  clergyman’s  fee  and  funds  necessary  for  the  general  expenses,  such 
as  newspaper  notices  of  the  marriage,  express  charges,  etc. 

It  is  the  best  man’s  duty  to  accompany  the  bridegroom  in  the  carriage  to  the 
church,  to  care  for  his  hat  and  gloves  during  the  ceremony,  to  see  that  the  wedding 
ring  is  forthcoming  at  the  proper  moment  and  to  hand  the  fee  to  the  clergyman. 

The  best  man  is  generally  selected  from  among  the  groom’s  bachelor  friends, 
though  occasionally  a married  man  is  chosen.  He  is  usually  the  groom’s  most 
intimate  friend,  a brother  or  a cousin,  and  is  intrusted  with  all  those  details  that 
should  not  be  allowed  to  disturb  or  distract  a groom  on  this  most  important  occasion  of  his  life. 

With  the  maid-  or  matron-of-honor  he  follows  the  bride  and  groom  down  the  aisle  after  the 
ceremony  is  over.  In  the  vestibule  he  makes  himself  as  useful  in  speeding  the  chief  actors  in 
the  ceremony  as  circumstances  may  demand.  At  the  house  he  assists  the  ushers  in  presenting 
friends,  helping  ladies  to  refreshments  and  administering  the  hospitalities,  which  for  the  time 
being  are  largely  in  the  care  of  those  who  have  been  honored  with  a request  to  assist  at  the  wed- 
ding, and  which  must  include  the  most  courteous  recognition  of  one  family  by  another. 

He  sees  to  the  transfer  of  baggage  and  the  purchase  of  tickets  for  the  bridal  pair,  and  is 
usually  the  last  one  to  say  adieu  at  the  station  from  which  the  bride  and  groom  start  upon  their 
honeymoon  trip.  As  the  best  man  is  generally  the  trusted  friend  of  the  groom  and  is  in  his  con- 
fidence to  the  extent  of  knowing  the  objective  point  of  the  wedding  journey,  the  arduous  duty 
of  keeping  this  a secret  is  also  laid  upon  him.  To  sum  up,  his  duties  are  to  relieve  the  bride- 
groom of  all  possible  responsibility  upon  this  important  occasion.  In  the  expenditure  of 
money,  of  course,  he  simply  disburses  that  of  the  bridegroom,  who  either  gives  him  a sufficient 
sum  beforehand  or  else  reimburses  him  afterward.  The  former  is  the  plan  generally  followed, 
however,  since  wedding  etiquette  does  not  countenance  long-standing  accounts  between  bride- 
groom and  best  man.  His  duties,  however,  are  only  such  as  the  groom  deputes  to  him,  as  well 
as  assisting  with  the  entertainment  of  the  guests,  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
arrangements  which  properly  rest  upon  the  bride’s  family. 


THE  USHERS 


fHE  duties  of  the  ushers  are  complex,  yet  easily  performed  if  directed  by  a competent 
head  usher,  who  takes  upon  himself  the  duty  of  apportioning  to  each  his  specific 
duties.  The  head  usher  sees  that  the  organist  is  in  his  place,  indicates  when  the  bridal 
party  is  approaching,  and  instructs  the  other  ushers  in  the  details  arranged  by  him. 
Lists  of  guests  and  relatives  and  the  order  of  their  precedence  are  given  him  some 
days  before  the  wedding  in  order  that  he  may  seat  the  guests  properly.  At  the  proper  hour 
they  call  at  the  bride’s  residence  for  final  orders  and  she  fastens  the  wedding  favor  and  white 
blossoms  upon  their  coat  lapels.  Sometimes  they  do  not  call  on  the  bride  on  the  wedding  day 
but  make  their  final  visit  the  night  before.  This  according  to  individual  taste.  They  go  to 
the  church  half  an  hour  before  the  ceremony  to  see  that  everything  is  properly  arranged. 
Two  or  four  ushers  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  centre  aisle  and  one  or  two  at  each  side  aisle. 
If  guests  unknown  to  the  usher  present  themselves,  he  ascertains  their  names,  and  by  reference 
to  the  list  seats  them  properly.  The  space  outside  the  white  ribbon,  described  below,  is  for 
any  guests  not  immediate  friends  of  the  family. 

The  ushers  escort  the  guests  up  the  aisle,  relatives  and  intimate  friends  being  conducted  to 
the  front  seats,  which  are  marked  off  by  a white  ribbon.  The  usher  gives  his  left  arm  to  the 
lady  he  is  to  escort,  and  the  gentleman  who  accompanies  her  follows  them  to  the  seat.  Friends 
of  the  groom  are  seated  on  the  right,  those  of  the  bride  on  the  left  of  the  main  aisle  or  centre. 
It  is  proper  for  an  usher  to  ask  the  guests  whose  relationship  he  does  not  knowT  whether  they 
are  friends  of  the  bride  or  of  the  groom.  This,  however,  is  obviated  by  having  the  cards 
for  the  groom’s  friends  a little  smaller  than  the  bride’s.  This  enables  the  usher  to  place  the 
cardholder  at  a glance  and  saves  any  possible  confusion.  Should  two  or  three  ladies  arrive 
together,  the  usher  naturally  offers  his  arm  to  the  married  lady  or  the  oldest.  Half  of  the 
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ushers  may  leave  the  church  as  speedily  as  possible  after  the  ceremony  and  endeavor  to  arrive 
at  the  bride’s  house  in  time  to  receive  the  happy  pair,  who  are  the  first,  ostensibly,  to  leave  the 
church.  The  remainder  assist  the  bridesmaids  to  their  carriages  and  attend  to  the  last  details 
at  the  church. 

At  the  house,  ushers  offer  their  arms  to  the  women  who  are  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
bride,  and  escorting  them  to  the  newly  wedded  pair  present  them,  using  the  bride’s  new 
title  for  the  first  time.  Then,  as  previously  arranged  by  the  bride,  the  usher  introduces  the 
guests  to  her  father  and  mother  and  also  to  the  groom’s  parents.  As  each  lady  takes  the 
usher’s  arm,  the  gentleman  with  her  walks  by  her  side  or  follows  her.  The  duties  of  ushers 
and  bridemaids  at  receptions  are  very  similar,  each  rendering  all  the  service  possible  in 
making  the  guests  comfortable.  There  should  be  as  many  ushers  as  bridesmaids — more,  if  a 
great  many  invitations  are  sent.  The  ushers  should  each  send  the  bride-elect  a gift,  or  perhaps 
club  together  to  procure  a more  handsome  present.  Ushers  should  call  upon  the  bride’s  mother 
within  a week.  If  distance  or  circumstances  prevent,  a note  of  thanks  and  inquiry  will  be  in 
perfectly  good  form. 


PAGES  AND  FLOWER  MAIDENS 


AGES  add  much  to  the  effect  of  a wedding  group  at  the  altar.  Two  little  boys  are  usually 
dressed  as  court  pages  and  walk  behind  the  bride  bearing  the  tips  of  her  train  in  their 
hands.  Their  costumes  may  be  uniform  or  unlike,  and  are  generally  of  red,  green  or 
blue  .velvet  with  white  knee  breeches  of  satin  and  white  silk  hose.  Sometimes  garters 
with  buckles  are  worn,  and  lace  shoes  with  buckles  to  match.  When  hats  are  worn 
they  are  of  velvet,  each  with  a white  plume  and  a buckle.  They  are  removed  on 
entering  the  church,  and  as  the  bride  kneels  the  pages  lay  down  her  train.  At  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  one  standing  at  each  side  of  the  aisle,  they  deftly  lift  the  train 
again  and  carry  it  out  of  church.  If  four  pages  are  desired,  the  two  following  the  train- 
bearers  may  carry  the  small  white  satin  cushions  upon  which  the  bride  and  groom 
will  kneel. 

These  little  pages  must  be  well  trained-  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  present'at 
the  last  rehearsal.  The  choice  should  fall  upon  those  who  can  be  trusted  to  bear  them- 
selves sedately  through  the  ceremony.  Many  little  lads  have  been  so  well  trained  in 
general  deportment  that  their  manly  bearing  and  courtly  manners  are  equal  to  those  of  their 
elders;  and  their  childish  dignity  lends  much  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  occasion. 

Little  girls  are  sometimes  employed  as  flower  maidens  and,  dressed  in  white  or  a pale  color, 
scatter  flowers  from  the  baskets  on  their  arms  before  the  bridal  pair. 

At  one  pretty  wedding  the  wedding  ring  was  placed  in  the  heart  of  a calla  lily,  and  was 
carried  in  by  a three-year-old  ring-bearer.  When -children  carry  the  ring  it  is  best  to  tie  it 
with  tiny  white  ribbon  and  pin  it  by  a small  loop  to  the  cushion  or  flower,  as  little  hands  grow 
nervous  and  may  drop  it. 


Floral  Decorations 


AN  elaborate  wedding  the  decorations 
at  the  church  are  usually  arranged  by 
a florist,  since  there  is  a vast  amount 
of  work  entailed;  moreover,  it  must  be 
done  rapidly,  and  as  quickly  removed. 
A fashionable  florist  is  usually  engaged, 
to  whom  is  presented  the  general  ar- 
rangements of  the  wedding  and  the  preference  of 
the  bride  or  her  mother  as  to  certain  flowers  or 
their  disposition.  Flowers  of  the  season  are  gen- 
erally chosen. 

At  a recent  wedding  the  decorations  were  prin- 
cipally roses.  The  decorations  of  the  altar  were 
white  roses  and  lilies-of-the-valley,  while  in  the  chan- 
cel were  ferns  and  palm  trees.  On  the  railing  in 
front  of  the  choir  loft  was  a bank  of  exquisite 
roses.  On  either  side  of  the  organ  itself  were  two 
large  screens  of  roses,  asparagus  and  maidenhair 
fern.  The  pulpit  was  decorated  with  ferns  and 
roses,  and  over  the  doors  near  the  pulpit  were  trail- 
ing asparagus. 

Bells  of  Christmas  green  form  an  unusually 
pretty  decoration.  Above  the  altar  steps  suspend 
a row  of  bells,  each  bell  hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  a straight  rope  of  cedar,  and  having 
a clapper  of  scarlet  immortelles.  Decorate  the  altar  table  with  poinsettas,  and  mark  the 
pews  of  the  relatives  with  bunches  of  poinsettas  tied  with  scarlet  ribbons.  Extend  the 
decorations  of  bells  down  the  aisles  of  the  church.  Outline  the  windows  in  green  and  suspend 
a smaller  bell  in  each  window. 

In  the  country  there  need  be  no  difficulty  about  finding  flowers  for  a spring  or  summer 
wedding.  Basketfuls  of  daisies,  roses,  fern,  laurel  or  the  fragrant  syringa,  sometimes  known 
by  the  old-fashioned  name  of  “mock-orange,”  may  be  gathered.  Charming  bouquets  for  bride 
and  bridesmaids  and  effects  for  both  church  and  house  decoration  may  be  arranged  by  deft 
fingers.  At  a pretty  church  wedding  the  bride  in  her  white  gown  was  preceded  by  two  little 
girls  in  white  frocks  and  large  mob-caps,  carrying  baskets  of  syringa  blossoms  which  they 
scattered  on  the  bride’s  pathway.  The  baskets  were  inexpensive  hats  of  yellow  straw,  bent 
and  tied  with  pale-blue  ribbons  and  slung  on  the  arm.  The  bride’s  girl  friends  had  decked 
both  the  church  and  the  rooms  at  home  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves  strung  on  wires  and 
great  bunches  of  syringa,  the  flowers  being  kept  fresh  by  having  the  stems  placed  in  preserve 
jars  filled  with  water,  suspended  by  wires  and  concealed  by  foliage.  These  garlands  and 
flowers  wrere  over  doorways  and  on  mantels.  Where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  stand 
was  a screen  entirely  covered  with  branches  of  oak  leaves,  forming  an  effective  background. 
The  screen  was,  in  reality,  a high  folding  clothes-stand,  covered  with  wire  netting.  This 
made  a firm  foundation  on  which  to  tie  branches  and  clusters  of  foliage. 

At  many  very  pretty  weddings  the  floral  decorations  are  confined  to  the  home,  there 
being  no  decorations  at  the  church  whatever,  other  than  the  arrangement  of  a few  flowers  on 
the  altar,  and,  perhaps,  those  which  mark  off  the  pews  for  the  relatives.  At  the  home,  how- 
ever, free  scope  is  given  to  the  decorator,  who  may  be  either  a professional,  or  the  bride’s 
family  or  girl  friends. 

Plenty  of  greenery  is  the  essential  part  in  decorating  a room.  It  matters  not  what  it  is, 
so  long  as  it  is  fresh  and  green.  A setting  of  rich  green  with  a few  vases  of  cut  flowers  and 
some  tulle  or  ribbon  is  effective  enough  to  transform  any  house  into  a bower  of  beauty. 

Where  plenty  of  roses  can  be  had,  use  them,  with  their  own  foliage.  For  this  purpose, 
the  climbing  roses  are  the  most  decorative.  The  part  of  the  room  where  the  ceremony  is  to 
be  performed  will,  of  course,  receive  first  attention.  If  a bay  window  is  in  the  room,  bank 
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The  guests  were 


each  side  with  big  clumps  of  greenery.  If  a wedding  bell  is  to  be  used,  hang  this  in  the  arch. 
One  can  readily  be  constructed  at  home  from  three  hoops  of  diminishing  sizes,  hung  together 
with  cord,  the  largest  hoop  at  the  bottom.  Cover  with  green  and  line  with  white  bunting, 
using  a single  perfect  rose  for  a clapper.  Hang  by  ropes  of  the  green.  Arrange  palms  and 
potted  plants  about  the  room,  with  vases  and  bowls  full  of  roses. 

If  the  ceremony  is  performed  under  an  arched  door,  run  a pole  across  the  opening  and 
hang  from  it  strings  of  leaves,  and  loop  them  back  gracefully  with  white  ribbon  or  flower 
chains.  The  marriage  bell  may  depend  from  the  centre. 

One  ingenious  bride-elect  had  quite  a house  party  for  several  days  before  the  event,  and 
her  maids  and  men — I mean  her  guests,  of  course — decorated  the  rooms.  This  afforded  no 
end  of  fun,  and  did  away  with  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a regular  florist.  An  artist 
friend  of  hers  offered  to  supervise  the  decorations,  so  they  didn’t  have  that  helter-skelter 
look  that  amateurs  are  so  apt  to  give.  Besides,  everybody  became  so  intimate  and  friendly. 

The  decorations  were  in  Confederate  smilax.  The  bride  had  barrels 
and  barrels  of  it  from  her  Southern  friends,  and  it  was  especially  appro- 
priate, as  she  is  a Daughter  of  the  Confederacy.  Every  vine  was  hung  with 
an  eye  to  make  the  room  look  as  old-fashioned  as  possible.  The  electric 
lights  were  not  turned  on,  and  the  rooms  were  lighted  solely  with  tallow 
candles — the  kind  used  before  the  War.  They  were  in  candelabras  on 
the  mantels,  and  on  shelves  above  the  doorways,  made  of  narrow  planks 
wrapped  with  cheesecloth  and  twined  with  smilax.  You’ve  no  idea  how 
effective  it  was.  Between  the  two  parlors  were  portieres  of  this  smilax 
— great  ropes  of  it — looped  back  and  tied  with  huge  bows  of  white  rib- 
bon. On  either  side  of  the  mantel  were  grouped  great  banks  of  palms 
and  other  potted  greenery. 

In  one  of  the  side  halls  an  orchestra  was  stationed,  and  in  the  other 
a table,  with  plenty  of  cups  and  a big  punch-bowl.  Lime  punch  was 
used,  tinted  green,  to  harmonize  with  the  white  and  green  decorations. 

Everything  was  delightfully  informal.  No  one  presided  over  the  punch, 
at  liberty  to  help  themselves  as  often  as  they  wished,  and  as  the  delicious  drink  was  not 
“spiked,”  there  was  no  danger  of  buzzing  heads,  no  matter  how  many  glasses  were  drunk. 

The  dining-room  was  in  white  and  green,  too,  and  oh,  it  was  like  fairyland!  The  bride’s 
table  was  in  the  centre,  lighted  with  five  silver  candelabras  with  green  shades,  and  with  a 
pyramid-shaped  bouquet  of  white  and  green  in  the  centre.  Fern  leaves  and  white  carnations 
were  scattered  over  the  -damask  cloth.  All  the  tables  in  the  room — some  seating  four  and 
some  eight  guests — were  round,  and  lighted  with  shaded  candles,  after  the  manner  of  the 
bride’s,  only  not  so  elaborate  in  decoration. 

For  a very  effective  arrangement  of  flowers,  obtain  some  of  the  bamboo  flower-holders. 
The  rods  are  cut  between  joints  to  receive  the  flower  stems  and  may  be  fastened  up  the  side 
of  doorwajrs,  mirrors,  or  where  fancy  dictates.  They"  are  held  in  place  with  wire  fasteners 
that  come  for  the  purpose,  and  do  not  mar  the  woodwork.  These,  fastened  up  each  side  of  a 
tall  mirror  and  filled  with  long-stemmed  hollyhocks  and  plenty  of  green,  give  an  artistic  effect. 

In  the  dining-room  arrange  masses  of  potted  ferns  and  palms  near  doorways  and  in 
corners.  Run  a border  of  leaves  about  the  mirrors  and  festoon  near  the  ceiling  for  a frieze. 
The  table  should  be  decorated  as  artistically  as  possible,  following  out  the  general  flower- 
scheme  and  arranging  in  festoons  over  the  side  of  the  cloth. 

A beautiful  feature  of  summer  weddings  is  the  use  of  the  wild  clematis  as  decoration; 
the  long,  delicate  vines  and  sprays  of  white  fluffy  flowers,  festooned  and  caught  at  intervals 
with  knots  of  white  satin  ribbon.  Falling  from  chandelier,  doorways,  and  as  mantel  drapery, 
it  is  equally  effective  and  lovely. 

The  mountain  laurel,  which  may  be  gathered  in  great  masses  of  pink  and  white  flowers, 
set  in  dark-green  leaves,  is  an  ideal  flower  for  decorative  purposes.  Mass  it  about  windows^ 
and  in  great  tall  jars  or  wicker  baskets.  It  forms  a lovely  centrepiece  for  the  dining-table. 

Daisies  are  also  in  favor  for  weddings.  At  a pretty  summer  wedding,  daisies  were  the 
only  flower  used  for  decoration.  The  hall  mirror  was  bordered  with  them,  and  the  stair  rail 
was  wound  with  daisy  chains. 

Autumn  and*  Winter  brides  cling  to  chrysanthemums,  as  summer  brides  decide  on 
roses,  for  their  wedding  decorations.  The  chrysanthemums  are  showy  and  decorative  and  give 
the  occasion  an  air  of  snowy  elegance.  Clusters  of  chrysanthemums  mark  off  the  pews  for  the 
relatives  at  the  church,  instead  of  the  time-honored  white  ribbons. 


At  the  Church 


bride  or 


I HE  etiquette  of 
all  grand  wed- 
dings is  essen- 
tially the  same, 
but  agreeable 
variations,  ex- 
pressive of  the 
fancy  of  the 
indicative  of  in- 
dividual taste,  usually  im- 
part some  distinctive  fea- 
tures to  the  occcasion. 

When  we  consider  that  the  wedding  day  is  the  day  in  a 
woman’s  life,  we  have  thorough  sympathy  with  her  who 
desires  as  handsome  a wedding  as  purse  and  surroundings 
will  admit.  The  most  elaborate  wedding  is  that  celebrated 
in  church,  with  bridesmaids,  maid-of-honor,  ushers,  music, 
and  a great  concourse  of  friends. 

The  bride’s  relatives  arrive  at  the  church  before  the 
bridal  party  and  are  shown  to  front  pews,  which  have 
been  marked  off  by  white  ribbon  or  flowers.  The  bride- 
groom and  his  best  man  go  to  the  church  together.  The 
bridesmaids  go  in  carriages  in  advance  of  the  bride  and 
await  her  in  the  vestibule.  The  bride  goes  in  a carriage 
with  her  father  or  the  relative  who  is  to  give  her  away. 
The  ushers,  having  seated  the  guests,  are  in  readiness  to 
lead  the  procession  to  the  altar.  The  correct  way  for  the 
bridal  procession  to  enter  is  thus: 

The  clergyman  enters  first  from  the  vestry  or  a side 
door,  and  is  followed  by  the  bridegroom  and  best  man. 
The  clergyman  takes  his  place;  the  bridegroom  stands  on 
the  chancel  step  toward  the  left  of  the  clergyman,  a little 
in  advance  of  the  best  man,  facing  the  guests  and  await- 
ing the  bride.  The  ushers  enter  immediately,  walking  up 
the  centre  aisle,  two  and  two,  followed  by  the  brides- 
maids, two  and  two.  The  maid-  or  matron-of-Jionor  walks 
alone  in  advance  of  the  bride.  The  bride  follows,  leaning 
on  the  right  arm  of  her  father  or  nearest  male  relative. 
If  pages  are  in  attendance  they  follow,  holding  the  tips 
of  the  bride’s  train.  At  the  chancel  steps  the  ushers  go 
to  the  right  and  left,  allowing  the  bridesmaids  to  pass  up. 
The  bridesmaids  stand  one  in  advance  of  the  other  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel,  the  maid-of-honor  taking  her  place  at  the  left  of  where  the  bride 
will  stand.  The  bridegroom  meets  the  bride  and  leads  her  forward  to  the  place  before  the 
clergyman.  The  best  man  is  at  the  right  of  the  bridegroom,  a few  steps  back.  The  father  of 
the  bride  stands  back  and  awaits  the  moment  when  he  is  to  give  away  the  bride,  when  he 
advances,  takes  her  right  hand,  places  it  in  that  of  the  clergyman,  who  places  it  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  bridegroom. 

Another  form  frequently  followed  is  this:  As  the  bride  reaches  the  altar,  the  groom  steps 
forward,  and  takes  her  hand,  leading  her  to  the  altar  on  his  left;  her  father  falls  back  two  or 
three  steps  on  her  left , ready  to  give  her  away,  which  he  does  now  by  simply  bowing  when  the 
clergyman  asks  the  question — much  simpler  than  the  custom  of  the  father  taking  the  daugh- 
ter’s hand  and  giving  it  to  the  officiant. 

The  wedding  ring  is  in  care  of  the  best  man,  and  at  the  proper  time  for  the  giving  of  the 
ring,  the  bride  hands  her  bouquet  or  prayer-book  to  the  maid-of-honor,  the  best  man  gives  the 
ring  to  the  bridegroom,  who  passes  it  to  the  bride,  and  she  gives  it  to  the  clergyman,  who  returns 
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it  to  the  bridegroom  to  place  on  the  third  finger  of  the  bride’s  left  hand.  The  circle  thus  formed 
is  a symbol,  as  is  the  ring,  of  the  endless  contract  made  in  marriage.  . 

The  bride’s  father  may  then  retire  to  a front  pew,  and  take  his  place  beside  the  bride  s 
mother  When  leaving  the  chancel,  the  newly  married  pair  lead  the  way,  the  bride  taking  the 
right  arm  of  her  husband.  (Pages  are  next.)  The  maid-of-honor  follows  with  the  best  man, 
then  the  bridesmaids,  two  and  two,  then  the  ushers.  Sometimes  the  best  man  goes  out  by  the 
vestry,  having  been  entrusted  by  the  bridegroom  with  the  fee  for  the  clergyman. 

The  organ  should  play  during  all  the  time  the  guests  are  assembling,  very  softly  during 
responses,  with  the  dear  old  Wedding  March  after  the  blessing. 

There  are  additions  and  modifications  which  are  made  in  order  to  give  a bridal  cortege  a 
distinctive  stamp,  which  shall  leave  its  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  assisted. 
First,  there  are  the  child  bridesmaids,  tiny  tots  of  three,  four  or  five  years,  in  the  daintiest  of 
frocks,  who  precede  the  bride  and  her  father  and  carry  baskets  of  roses,  which  they  strew  m her 
path  as  she  walks  down  the  aisle  a wife.  Not  less  admired  or  picturesque  is  the  fashion  of  select- 
ing from  among  her  young  male  relatives  small  boys  who,  dressed  as  pages,  follow  the  bride  as 

train  bearers.  . , 

One  hesitates  to  recommend  a rehearsal  of  the  incidents  connected  with  what  most  people 
are  pleased  to  think  a very  sacred  occasion,  but  if  the  picturesque  be  aimed  at,  its  successful 
attainment  can  be  relied  upon  only  by  thoroughly  acquainting  all  who  participate  with  the  part 

they  are  to  take.  . 

Agreement  should  be  made  with  the  organist  to  be  present  at  the  rehearsal,  which  is  shortly 
before  the  wedding  day.  The  bride  and  her  maids  wear  visiting  costume  with  hats.  The 
bride  usually  invites  the  party  to  her  home  for  refreshments,  after  the  rehearsal. 

The  question  whether  the  contracting  parties  and  their  attendants  shall  kneel  before  or 
during  part  of  the  ceremony  is  decided  by  the  formula  of  the  service.  It  is  not  a matter  of 
etiquette. 

There  is  no  reason  (as  some  appear  to  think)  why  a country  bride  should  not  wear  a trained 
dress  and  a veil.  Indeed,  as  a girl’s  wedding  is  generally  the  most  noteworthy  happening  in  her 
life,  the  possible  extravagance  of  a long  white  gown  and  a veil  should  surely  be  forgiven  her. 

A girl  who  lives  in  the  country  need  not  feel  that  she  cannot  be  married  in  church  if  she 
so  desires.  The  chief  objection  to  a church  wedding  in  the  country  is  the  presence  of  numerous 
uninvited  guests,  who  often  crowd  out  those  bidden  to  the  ceremony.  By  good  management, 
however,  this  can  be  avoided.  It  is  difficult  in  a small  town,  where  everybody  knows  every- 
body else,  to  insist  upon  cards  of  admission  at  the  church  door;  but  it  should,  as  a rule,  be  done, 
that  the  wedding  may  proceed  “decently  and  in  order.”  In  case  this  plan  is  deemed  unwise,  as 
likely  to  give  offense,  the  two  centre  aisles  of  the  church  should  be  reserved  for  the  invited  guests. 

A young  woman  may  attend  a wedding  without  an  escort  if  accompanied  by  her  chaperon. 

The  question  “Who  attends  the  maid-of-honor  when  the  bridal  procession  comprises  only 
herself  and  the  best  man  and  the  bride  and  groom,  and  all  enter  together  from  the  vestibule?” 
has  been  asked.  When  this  arrangement  has  been  decided  upon,  which  is  frequent  in  the  case 
.of  a bachelor  girl  or  widow,  it  is  correct  for  the  best  man  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  maid-of-honor. 
While  it  is  true  that  his  services  are  more  frequently  limited  to  attendance  upon  the  groom, 
still  his  selection  as  best  man  implies  that  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  whatever  is  agreeable  to 
those  who  are  most  interested.  Timid  brides  who  prefer  to  be  married  in  church,  but  who 
do  not  wish  to  form  part  of  a procession  composed  of  ushers  and  bridesmaids,  and  who,  perhaps 
have  no  near  relatives  to  give  them  away,  yet  desire  the  immediate  preserce  of  a girl  friend, 
often  approach  the  altar  in  this  simple  fashion,  which  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  home  that 
is  being  left  (and  perhaps  the  one  that  is  yet  to  be  made)  is  a simple  one. 


The  Home  Wedding 


>N  most  households, 
for  the  scene  of 
the  bridal  cere- 
mony, the  draw- 
ing-room— or,  as 
many  persons 
still  call  it,  the 
parlor — is  the  most  con- 
venient. Whether  or  not 
any  special  form  of  deco- 
ration marks  the  spot  upon 
which  the  clergyman  and 
bridal  pair  are  to  stand, 

the  point  selected  for  it  should  be  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  from  the  door,  this  being 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  disturbance  owing  to  late  arrivals.  Usually  flowers  and  potted 
plants  are  artistically  grouped  about  this  objective  point  of  interest;  and,  in  any  case,  two  cush- 
ions, preferably  covered  with  white  satin,  should  be  placed  side  by  side  upon  the  floor  for  the 
bride  and  groom  to  kneel  upon.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  cushions  should  be 
removed  by  some  one  of  the  attendants,  the  newly  wedded  pair  then  taking  the  place  but 
recently  occupied  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  remaining  there  until  everyone  present  has 
offered  congratulations.  When  the  ceremony  is  followed  by  a reception,  the  bridal  couple 
occupy  this  position  until  they  have  been  greeted  by  all  the  guests. 

No  positive  rule  has  been  laid  down  as  to  the  correct  hour  for  the  wedding  ceremony, 
society  sensibly  recognizing  the  fact  that  this  point  should  be  subject  to  the  personal  wish  and 
convenience  of  the  parties  concerned.  For  the  elaborate  church  wedding,  noon  is  the  popular 
hour;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  even  among  the  wealthiest  people  many  are  engaged  in 
business  pursuits,  which  renders  attendance  at  a daytime  wedding  decidedly  inconvenient, 
there  is  a growing  tendency  toward  appointing  an  evening  hour  for  the  ceremony  performed 
at  home.  When  the  wedding  is  to  be  immediately  followed  by  a reception,  half-past  eight 
is  a convenient  hour  for  the  ceremony,  the  receiving  hours  being  from  nine  to  twelve.  The 
newly  married  pair  would  not,  however,  be  expected  to  remain  until  the  conclusion  of  the  affair, 
but  would,  in  most  cases,  take  their  departure  not  later  than  eleven.  When  many  young  people 
are  present  among  the  guests,  dancing  is  sometimes  indulged  in  after  the  departure  of  the  bride 
and  groom — supposing,  of  course,  that  the  wedding  takes  place  in  the  evening. 

At  a home  wedding  the  mode  of  entering  the  room  for  the  ceremony  is  essentially  the 
same  as  for  entering  a church.  The  guests  are  received  by  the  bride’s  mother.  The  father 
does  not  appear  until  he  brings  his  daughter  into  the  room  for  the  ceremony.  An  aisle  for  a home 
wedding  ceremony  may  be  formed  by  having  four  young  girls  enter  the  room  carrying  white 
ribbons.  Two  of  the  girls  stand  at  the  doorway  and  two  walk  forward,  courteously  separating 
the  guests  into  groups  on  each  side,  and  carrying  the  ribbons  to  the  place  where  the  ceremony 
will  be'.  Between  these  ribbons  the  bridal  party  should  walk. 

During  the  ceremony  the  clergyman  stands  facing  the  guests,  while  the  members  of  the 
bridal  party  range  themselves  exactly  as  for  the  church  ceremony,  standing  with  their  backs  to 
the  assemblage. 

After  the  ceremony  the  kneeling  cushions  are  removed  by  an  usher  or  an  attendant,  the 
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3lergyman  retires  and  the  newly  married  pair  turn  around  and  stand  to  receive  congratulations. 

At  one  of  the  most  charming  recent  weddings  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  back 
parlor.  A wide  white  ribbon  was  stretched  across  the  doorway  which  separated  the  front 
from  the  back  room,  the  ends  knotted  in  with  the  bows  that  held  the  smilax  portieres. 
Fastened  to  this  ribbon  were  two  more  ribbons  about  a yard  and  a half  apart,  the  opposite 
ends  held  by  two  young  men,  who  were  not  in  the  wedding  party  but  were  house  guests.  They 
stood  by  the  hall  door,  their  ribbons  forming  an  aisle  clear  across  the  room.  It  seemed  as 
though  men  never  enjoyed  a situation  more.  They  demanded  toll  from  every  pretty  girl  they 
let  pass  under  the  ribbon,  and  often  even  the  matrons  were  not  exempt;  but  they  never 
received  a single  cash  payment.  They  were  called  “ribbon  boys”  and  “pages,”  and  asked 
when  their  curls  were  cut  off,  and  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  but  they  had  a ready  answer  for  all 
such  chaff. 

Just  before  the  bridal  party  entered,  and  after  the  front  parlor  was  filled — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ribboned  aisle — the  men  tied  the  ends  of  their  ribbons  to  small  nails  driven  conve- 
niently in  the  hall  doorway,  and,  unfastening  the  bows  at  the  folding  doors,  stepped  to  one  side 
just  beyond  the  smilax  portieres,  thus  opening  the  aisle,  and  holding  the  crowd  back  with  satin 
bands.  The  bride’s  and  groom’s  families,  the  two  ministers  and  the  groom  and  best  man 
came  into  the  back  parlor  from  the  side  hall,  where  the  orchestra  was  stationed.  To  the  strains 
of  Mendelssohn’s  old  but  always  sweet  Wedding  March  two  ushers  entered  from  the  front 
hall  and  proceeded  down  the  aisle.  Then  came  the  bridesmaids,  two  and  two,  and  just  back 
of  them  the  matron-of -honor — a sister  of  the  groom,  who  is  herself  a bride  of  a little  more 
than  a year.  She  wore  her  wedding  gown.  Then  there  were  two  of  the  dearest,  daintiest 
little  girls,  one  of  them  scattering  flowers  in  the  path  of  the  bride,  and  the  other  bearing  a 
Silver  tray  with  the  ring.  They  entered  just  in  front  of  the  bride,  who  came  in  on  her 
father’s  arm.  Back  of  them,  and  ending  the  procession,  were  the  other  two  ushers,  who 
unfastened  the  ribbons  at  the  door,  thus  breaking  the  aisle  and  giving  the  guests  more  space. 
The  bridal  party  was  so  arranged  as  to  form  a beautiful  tableau  in  the  back  parlor. 

Sometimes  the  bridegroom  enters  the  room  and  walks  up  the  ribbon  aisle  with  the 
minister  just  before  the  bridal  procession.  If  there  is  no  orchestra,  a single  performer  may 
play  the  Wedding  March  on  the  piano. 

At  a very  informal  house  wedding  it  is  quite  usual  to  dispense  with  both  bridesmaids  and 
ushers,  the  bride  being  attended  simply  by  a maid-  or  matron-of-honor,  and  the  guests  selecting 
for  themselves  the  places  which  they  desire  to  occupy  while  the  ceremony  is  in  progress.  When 
the  assemblage  is  a large  one,  ushers  are,  of  course,  practically  indispensable;  but  when  the  only 
guests  present  are  immediate  relatives  and  intimate  friends,  they  may,  with  perfect  propriety, 
be  permitted  to  arrange  themselves  as  they  will.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  bridal  procession 
to  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  the  bride  and  groom  mingling  freely  with  the  assembled  guests 
until  after  the  arrival  of  the  eventful  moment,  and  then  quietly  taking  their  places  before  the 
officiating  clergyman,  their  attendants  and  relatives  grouping  themselves  about  them.  This 
unconventional  mode  of  procedure  need  in  nowise  lessen  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  but  serve  to  heighten  it  when  those  present  are  capable  of  deep  religious 
feeling,  for  the  very  simplicity  of  the  service  is  infinitely  touching. 

The  chief  aim  at  a home  wedding  is  to  have  everything  as  simply  arranged  as  possible. 
A few  formalities  are  necessary  in  order  that  all  may  be  done  in  a dignified  manner  and  with- 
out confusion,  but  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  anything  that  detracts  from  the  serious  nature  of  the 
ceremony.  If  it  is  preferred  to  have  cushions  on  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  may  kneel 
during  the  service,  they  should  be  placed  in  position  before  guests  arrive,  and  removed  unob- 
trusively by  an  usher  after  the  ceremony.  After  the  ceremony  the  clergyman  congratulates 
the  newly  married  pair  and  then  retires,  and  they  turn  around  to  be  greeted  by  their  friends. 


Suggestions  for  the  Bridal  Procession 


VERY  day  one  hears  of  some  old  custom  being  revived.  At  one  of  the  largest 
recent  weddings  the  scheme  of  the  bridal  procession  was  something  that  has 
not  been  in  vogue  in  many  years.  The  six  bridesmaids  and  six  ushers 
walked  up  the  aisle  together  arm  in  arm.  When  they  reached  the  chancel 
they  divided  and  stood  during  the  ceremony.  When  the  service  was  over 
they  stood  on  the  steps  and  down  the  aisle  and  by  raising  their  arms  formed 
an  arch  through  which  the  bride  and  groom  passed.  They  then  followed  the 
bride,  still  holding  up  their  arms  till  they  reached  the  vestibule  of  the  church. 
The  bridesmaids  carried  only  small  bunches  of  yellow  chrysanthemums,  not 
the  large  bouquets  which  have  been  the  fashion  for  so  many  years.  After  the 
service  the  maid-of-honor  and  the  best  man  walked  down  the  aisle  in  the  same  manner.  This 
wedding  was  most  effective  and  promises  the  reviving  of  an  old  custom. 


BRIDESMAIDS  TO  WALK  SINGLE  FILE 


One  of  the  fads  of  this  season’s  weddings  is  for  the  bridesmaids  to  walk  up  the  aisle  in  single 
file.  It  is  something  entirely  new,  as  for  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  bridesmaids 
to  walk  two  by  two  and  the  maid-of-honor  to  walk  by  herself.  Now  that  this  fashion  has  been 
adopted  there  are  fewer  bridesmaids  and  they  walk  alone.  The  old  custom  of  having  ten 
or  twelve  bridesmaids  is  now  a thing  of  the  past.  Four  is  a frequent  number,  the  three 
bridesmaids  first,  then  the  maid-  or  matron-of-honor  and  lastly  the  bride.  At  a fashionable 
wedding  recently  the  bride  had  her  six  most  intimate  friends  walk  up  the  aisle  single  file* 
each  holding  in  her  hand  a long  staff  covered  with  pink  roses,  wound  round  and  round.  The 
bridesmaids  wore  large  white  hats  with  pink  roses,  and  the  dresses  were  made  of  plain  pink 
muslin  over  a pink  slip  of  the  same  color.  The  simplicity  of  this  made  it  most  attractive* 


PROCESSION  OF  OLDEN  DAYS 

Although  the  following  is  a custom  of  olden  times  it  was  recently  carried  out  very  prettily 
in  one  of  our  largest  cities,  and  in  some  places  it  is  even  now  customary  for  the  groom  to  escort, 
the  bride’s  mother  to  her  seat,  the  bride  following  upon  the  arm  of  her  father.  The  groom 
steps  forward  until  in  front  of  the  clergyman,  where  he  takes  his  bride  from  the  hand  of  her  J 
father.  When  this  arrangement  is  followed,  the  bridesmaids,  if  there  be  any,  are  sometimes  > 
escorted  by  the  ushers,  and  at  the  altar  the  maids  turn  to  the  left  and  the  men  to  the  right; ) 
but  this  arrangement  has  no  longer  the  approval  of  fastidious  persons.  Still  those  who  yield  to  ( 
innovations  may  follow  their  preference  with  the  reflection  that  they  are  walking  the  hymeneal  I 
road  after  the  manner  of  ancestors  whose  names  are  lustrous  in  social  history,  and  not  unknown  / 
to  fame;  but  we  must  repeat,  this  is  not  a present  fashion,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  be  revived  in  ] 
fashionable  circles. 

At  a wedding  which  took  place  during  the  past  winter,  a unique  feature  was  the  appear-.  1 
ance  of  the  two  mothers  in  the  bridal  procession.  They  were  termed  dames-of-honor. 


Proper  Attire  for  Bridegroom,  Best  Man  and  Ushers 


T 


HOUGH  the  bridegroom  is  not  as 
conspicuous  or  important  a figure 
as  the  bride,  his  attire  merits  at 
least  a share  of  the  general  attention. 

We  have  said  the  bride  may  be  as  elab- 
orately arrayed  for  her  wedding  in  the 
morning  as  when  it  takes  place  in  the 

H evening.  Not  so  the  groom;  at  an  evening 

wedding,  at  church  or  at  home,  unless  all 
the  observances  are  of  the  most  quiet 
character,  the  best  man  and  the  ushers 
must  all  wear  evening  dress,  which  is:  A 
full-dress  suit,  consisting  of  swallow-tail 
coat,  low-cut  waistcoat,  single  or  double 
breasted,  of  the  same  material  as  the  coat 
or  of  white  pique;  white  linen  shirt  and 

hite  lawn  tie;  standing  or  poke  collar;  white  gloves;  button  shoes  or  pumps  of  patent 
ather  ; no  jewelry;  studs  and  links  of  pearl,  white  enamel  or  dull  gold;  overcoat  of  the 
iverness,  surtout  or  Chesterfield  style. 

At  an  evening  wedding  the  guests  should  also  wear  evening  dress. 

For  an  afternoon  wedding  the  regulation  dress  is:  Trousers  of  dark-gray  striped  material; 
black  frock  coat  known  as  a Prince  Albert,  with  waistcoat  to  match  or  of  white  piqu6  or 
ick;  a white  silk  or  pearl-gray  scarf;  kid  gloves  to  match,  and  a high  silk  hat.  If  a white  tie 
worn,  have  white  gloves  of  dog-skin.  With  a pearl-gray  tiq*  gloves  of  suede  or  castor  are 
orn.  If  the  bride  is  in  full  bridal  attire,  white  gloves  and  tie  are  preferred. 

At  a morning  wedding  a cutaway  coat  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  frock  coat,  but  other- 
ise  the  dress  remains  the  same.  Although  an  elaborate  evening  wedding  demands  evening 
•ess,  at  a quiet  affair  it  is  quite  proper  for  the  bridegroom  to  wear  the  attire  suggested  for 
i afternoon  function.  Similarly,  at  an  informal  wedding  the  women  guests  should  wear  a 
indsome  reception  toilette  in  preference  to  full  evening  dress. 

The  wearing  of  gloves  is  recommended  by  etiquette,  but  individual  opinions  and  the  ob- 
ous  etiquette  of  dress  on  this  point  are  often  overruled  by  personal  preferences;  and  at  cer- 
in  times  Dame  Fashion  considers  it  perfectly  good  form  to  wear  no  gloves  whatever.  We 
ate  both  the  rule  and  the  exceptions  when  we  say  that  gloves  are  a part  of  the  morning  dress 
r gentlemen,  and  also  when  we  add  that  many  gentlemen,  bridegrooms  included,  go 
lgloved  to  morning  weddings. 

The  bridegroom-elect  packs  a suit-case  with  the  necessary  belongings  which  are  to  be 
rried  on  the  wedding  journey  and  has  this  sent  to  the  house  of  the  bride-elect,  where  a room 
ts  been  set  apart  for  him  to  change  his  bridal  clothes  for  a travelling  suit. 
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The  Deception 


FTER  the  ceremony  several  ushers  hurry  from  the  church  so  as  to  be  at  the  house 
in  advance  of  the  wedding  party  and  welcome  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

At  the  house  the  newly  married  pair  stand  to  receive  the  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  of  their  friends,  who  are  escorted  to  them  by  the  ushers.  At 
a home  wedding,  after  the  clergyman  congratulates  the  happy  pair,  it  is  simply 
necessary  for  the  bridal  party  to  turn  around  and  face  the  guests.  The  bride 
is  at  the  right  of  the  bridegroom,  the  maid-of-honor  next  to  the  bride;  the  brides- 
maids are  on  each  side,  one  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  best  man  and  ushers  assist  in  escort- 
ing guests  to  greet  the  bridal  pair. 

The  bride  does  not  advance  to  meet  her  guests;  she  receives  them  cordially  and  with 
dignity  and  keeps  her  place  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half,  or  until  the  last  guest  has 
been  received. 

The  bride’s  mother  stands  where  she  may  welcome  the  guests  as  they  pass  beyond  the  bridal 
group.  The  mother  of  the  bridegroom,  if  present,  is  near,  and  is,  of  course,  the  recipient  of 
similar  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  guests.  The  bride’s  father  does  not  stand  with  the  bridal 
party  but  mingles  among  the  guests. 

The  refreshments  at  a wedding  reception  may  be  as  simple  or  as  elaborate  as  desired. 
They  are  usually  served  from  the  buffet,  and  guests  may  go  at  any  time  during  the  reception 
to  the  refreshment  room,  where  they  are  helped  by  the  attendants,  the  ushers  exercising  sur- 
veillance over  this  part  of  the  entertainment. 

Menus  for  wedding  breakfasts,  simple  refreshments  and  elaborate  wedding  feasts  are  all 
treated  in  another  chapter  of  this  book. 

The  bride  remains  an  hour  or  two  with  the  guests  and  then  leaves  the  room  to  change  her 
dress  for  the  wedding  journey.  The  maid-of-honor  may  accompany  her  to  assist  in  removing 
her  veil  and  offer  any  other  services.  The  bridegroom  (who  has  had  a room  set  apart  for  his 
use),  having  changed  his  dress  for  a travelling  suit,  may  await  the  bride  at  the  stairs.  TRe 
departure  should  be  dignified.  Leave-takings  are  brief.  The  custom  of  throwing  rice  for  goo,  d 
luck,  if  indulged  in  at  all,  should  not  be  overdone.  Conspicuous  acts  or  practical  jokes  whic  h 
call  public  attention  to  the  carriage  in  which  a newly  married  pair  drive  away  are  not  goo  d 
form. 

If  the  friends  who  remain  do  not  immediately  take  their  leave,  which  is  not  always  pract- 
icable when  they  must  await  the  departure  of  a train  or  other  means  of  conveyance,  they  assi  st 
their  hostess  by  accepting  whatever  amusements  or  means  of  entertainment  she  may  hawe 
provided  for  them,  by  taking  themselves  to  the  lawn,  if  it  is  summer-time,  or  disposing  of  thei  n- 
selves  in  any  way  agreeable  to  her  or  them.  They  also  assist  by  conversing  with  and  intro- 
ducing those  who  may  not,  like  themselves,  be  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  guests. 


The  Wedding  Feast 


THE  BREAKFAST 


N PLANNING  and  nreparing  for  the  wedding  feast  the  most  important 
points  to  be  settled  are  the  hour  at  which  the  ceremony  is  to  be  per- 
formed and  the  number  of  guests  to  be  entertained,  as  the  nature  of 
the  refreshments  and  the  mode  of  service  necessarily  depend  to  a large 
degree  on  whether  the  wedding  reception  or  breakfast  is  a ceremonious 
function  for  a large  circle  of  acquaintances  or  an  informal  affair  for  a 
few  intimate  friends. 

The  hours  for  what  is  known  as  a morning  wedding  are  generally 
selected  by  the  bride  of  to-day;  they  are  high  noon  (twelve  o’clock) 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  former  allowing  for  either  an 
elaborate  or  simple  breakfast  to  follow,  and  the  latter  for  buffet  refreshments,  served  during 
the  hours  of  the  wedding  reception. 

For  the  formal  wedding  breakfast,  where  the  guests  number  over  fifty,  small  tables  may  be 
employed  with  excellent  effect;  at  each  of  which  six  guests  may  be  comfortably  seated,  especial 
care  and  attention  being  given  in  the  way  of  decoration  to  the  table  reserved  for  the  bridal 
party  so  as  to  make  it  distinctive  as  well  as  attractive. 

Arrange  the  bridal  table  as  for  a formal  luncheon,  first  covering  the  polished  surface  with 
a sheet  of  asbestos  and  then  with  a handsome  damask  luncheon  cloth,  using  for  the  central 
decoration  a high,  white  enamelled  basket  filled  with  clusters  of  orange-blossoms,  or  the  flowers 
worn  by  the  bride,  and  adorned  with  loops  and  ends  of  white  gauze  ribbon.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  bride  should  be  placed  the  decorated  wedding-cake,  which  it  is  her  privilege  to  cut  at  the 
conclusioTf-of  the~Breakfast.  Arrange  at  each  cover  tKe  required  flat  silver.  In  addition  to 
the  flowers  and  candelabra,  the  perfectly  appointed  breakfast  table  will  contain  small  compotiers, 
relish  dishes  and  bonbon  trays,  holding  shreds  of  crisp  celery,  olives,  salted  nuts  and  the  con- 
fections; all  of  which  should  contribute  indirectly  to  the  color  scheme.  Souvenirs  for  the 
bridal  party  should  be  arranged  at  each  cover. 
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The  following  menu  is  suggested  for  a formal  wedding  breakfast: 


Puree  of  Malaga  Grapes  in  Punch  Glasses. 

Clam  Bouillon  in  Cups.  Bread  Sticks. 

Fillet  of  Sole,  Sauce  Tartare.  Souffle  Potatoes. 
Sweetbread  Patties. 

Pigeon  Cutlets.  Green  Peas. 

Lobster  Salad. 

Charlotte  Russe.  Ices.  Fancy  Cakes.  Bonbons. 

Coffee. 


The  service  of  the  breakfast  corresponds  with  that  of  the  formal  luncheon.  The  puree 
of  Malaga  grapes  is  prepared  by  seeding  and  peeling  four  pounds  of  grapes  and  adding  the  juice 
of  eight  oranges,  two  lemons,  two  pounds  of  powdered  sugar,  half  a teaspoonful  of  almond  ex- 
tract and  a pint  of  Maraschino  cherries;  chill  thoroughly  directly  on  the  ice  for  at  least  three 
hours,  and  serve  in  small  sherbet  glasses,  adding  a teaspoonful  of  finely  shaved  ice  just  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  table,  and  garnishing  with  chopped  candied  orange  peel.  The  glasses  are 
then  placed  on 
dessert  plates 
resting  on  a small 
fruit  doily,  a 
spray  of  orange- 
flowers  being  at- 
tached to  the 
handle  of  each 
glass  by  a bow 
of  white  baby 
ribbon.  This 
course  should  be 
in  readiness  and 
on  the  table  be- 
fore breakfast  is 
announced.  One 
attendant  for 
every  eight 
guests  isrequired. 

A simple 
breakfast,  yet 
one  susceptible 
of  ideal  treat- 
ment, may  be 
easily  planned 
by  the  young 
housekeeper  for  the 

the  polished  surface  and  a complete  set  of  doilies  and  centrepiece  (drawn-work,  lace  or  deli-j 
cately  embroidered  linen  is  excellent) ; use  for  the  central  decoration  a slender  crystal  vase  filled, 
with  clusters  of  bride  roses  and  maiden-hair  ferns,  and  around  the  base  of  the  vase  place  n 
wreath  of  white  rose  buds,  surrounded  by  a border  of  delicate  ferns;  at  the  four  corners', 
of  the  table  in  symmetrical  positions  may  be  arranged  cut-glass  candlesticks,  fitted  with} 
candle-lamps  and  shades  matching  in  color  the  delicate  tints  of  the  bride  roses.  This  faint  shade? 
should  also  be  reproduced  in  the  candied  rose  leaves,  the  pink  bonbons,  the  hothouse  radishes  and 
the  decoration  of  the  wedding  cake  itself. 

The  individual  service  for  a simple  breakfast  consists  of  three  silver  forks  (placed  in  thte 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  used)  to  the  left  of  the  service  plate,  which  should  contain  the  hem- 
stitched napkin,  folded  in  a triangle,  and  a tiny  heart-shaped  dinner  roll;  to  the  right  of  thdi 
plate  arrange  a bouillon  spoon,  a silver  knife,  ice  cream  spoon  and  an  after-dinner  coffee  spoon1, 
with  a thin  crystal  tumbler  and  a smaller  one  for  mineral  water  placed  in  position  at  the  tip 
of  the  knife  blade.  Provide  as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  small  satin  boxes  filled  with  white 
bonbons  and  tied  with  narrow  pink  and  white  ribbon,  ornamenting  the  cover  with  a dainty 
satin  rose,  fashioned  if  possible  from  the  material  used  in  the  bridal  gown.  Name  cards  will  bd- 
found  to  assist  materially  in  seating  the  guests. 


TABLE  ARRANGED  FOR  BRIDAL  PARTY 

bridal  party  and  a few  intimate  friends:  Arrange  your  table,  utilizing 
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In  selecting  the  menu,  the  hostess  has  a wide  range  to  choose  from,  and  the  first  course 
may  consist  either  of  fruit  served  in  an  original  and  attractive  form,  or  bouillon  or  any  other  clear 
soup  served  in  cups,  as  the  hostess  prefers.  If  she  elects  the  former,  creamed  peaches  or  apricots 
are  excellent,  and  these  are  easily  prepared  by  dipping  into  white  fondant  quarters  or  sections 
of  the  fruit  and  then  dropping  them  into  small  crimped-paper  cases.  Half  a dozen  are  quite 
sufficient  for  one  portion,  and  they  are  arranged  on  a dessert  plate,  resting  on  a lace-paper 
doily,  and  are  placed  on  the  table  before  the  announcement  of  the  breakfast.  If  bouillon  is 
chosen,  it  is  passed  in  bouillon  cups  after  the  guests  are  seated,  and  placed  on  the  service 
plate,  when  the  napkin  and  roll  have  been  removed;  either  bread  sticks  or  crackers  may  be 
served  with  this  course.  For  the  second  course,  use  some  dainty  little  entree  of  fish,  lobster 
or  shrimp,  devilled,  a la  creme  or  in  ramekins.  These  are  arranged  on  warmed  breakfast  plates 
and  substituted  by  the  waitress  when  the  service  plate  is  removed.  The  'piece  de  resistance 
should  always  be  some  dish  that  is  easily  served,  such  as  broiled  chops,  panned  chicken,  tim- 
bales, cutlets,  sweetbreads,  croquettes  or  creamed  chicken,  accompanied  by  peas,  asparagus 
tips  or  mushrooms. 

A novel  way  to  serve  creamed  chicken  is  to  use  two  round  or  boat-shaped  paper  cases, 
one  nearly  as  large  again  as  the  other,  heaping  in  the  centre  one  a mound  of  green  peas,  and 
arranging  the  chicken  around  it  in  the  outer  case,  which  is  set  on  a dainty  doily  on  a pink 
china  plate  and  garnished  with  a bunch  of  crisp  watercress.  A mayonnaise  of  celery  or  tomato 
jelly  will  furnish  an  appropriate  salad  course,  following  the  meat  course,  with  which  cheese 
straws  or  delicious  cheese  pasties  may  be  passed. 

After  removing  the  salad  plates,  the  waitress  should  clear  the  table  of  all  unnecessary 
articles,  and  neatly  crumb  the  table,  after  which  the  dessert,  consisting  of  a mousse,  frozen 
pudding,  charlotte  or  jelly,  is  served.  This  course  is  better  served  either  in  individual  portions 
on  a handsome  dessert  plate  or  in  small  ornamental  boxes,  which  should  be  as  artistic  and 
bride-like  as  the  hostess  can  devise.  The  coffee  is  served  in  small  after-dinner  coffee  cups,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  dessert,  with  the  bonbons  and  confections;  small  crystal  finger-bowls, 
half  filled  with  lukewarm  water  and  with  a tiny  rosebud  in  each,  being  placed  at  each  cover 
when  the  dessert  plates  are  removed. 


AFTERNOON  FEAST 


HLE  refreshments  served  at  an  afternoon  wedding,  when  the  reception  is  from  four 
to  six,  are  necessarily  of  the  buffet  order,  as  the  guests  are  constantly  arriving 
and  departing.  Arrange  in  the  centre  of  the  dining-room  a table  of  generous 
proportions,  covering  it  with  a handsome  cloth,  which  falling  in  long  drapery, 
its  four  corners  almost  touching  the  floor.  Silver  candelabra,  with  white  shades 
and  candles,  confectioners’  pieces  of  nougat  or  spun  sugar  of  suitable  design  and 
corresponding  in  color  with  the  general  color  scheme,  dishes  of  olives,  salted  nuts, 
sandwiches,  bonbons  and  finger  rolls,  may  also  be  placed  on  the  table;  and  if  the  menu  is  to 
be  an  elaborate  one,  boned  birds  in  aspic  jelly,  a large  boiled  salmon  handsomely  decorated 
and  boned  chicken  or  turkey  may  be  added.  At  one  end  of  the  table  should  be  placed 
platters  of  lobster  and  chicken  salad;  at  the  other,  the  hot  entrees,  consisting  of  oysters 
a la  poulette,  croquettes  of  various  kinds  and  patties,  each  presided  over  by  a competent  waiter. 
Hot  bouillon  served  in  cups  is  generally  the  first  course.  This  is  poured  in  the  kitchen  or  pantry 
and  passed  to  the  guests,  followed  by  a selection  of  the  salads  and  entrees  served  on  a breakfast 
plate  and  accompanied  by  sandwiches,  rolls  or  bread  sticks,  as  the  guests  may  prefer.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  course  the  salads  and  entrees  are  removed  from  the  table,  and  platters  of 
ices,  decorated  charlottes  and  molds  of  ornamental  jellies  substituted  in  their  stead.  These 
are  also  served  together  on  a dessert  plate  with  small  fancy  cakes,  followed  by  the  bonbons, 
confections  and  coffee. 

Large  napkins  of  dinner  size  should  always  be  provided  for  buffet  refreshments,  as  acci- 
dents are  very  liable  to  occur,  and  awkward  mishaps  to  handsome  gowns  may  often  be  avoided 
if  they  are  in  use.  In  serving  wedding  refreshments  of  whatever  nature,  whether  breakfast, 
luncheon  or  collation,  it  is  best  to  attempt  only  such  things  as  you  can  easily  serve  daintily  and 
well,  and  serve  these  with  as  little  confusion  as  is  possible  on  such  an  occasion,  not  only  for 
the  comfort  of  the  guests  but  of  the  hostess  as  well. 
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The  following  examples  are  suggested  for  simple  refreshments  for  an  afternoon  wedding 
reception  : 


Clam  Broth  in  Cups. 

Chicken  Salad.  Oyster  Patties. 

Rolls.  Olives.  Lettuce  Sandwiches. 

Fruit  Jelly.  Peach  Bombe  Glace. 

Cakes.  Bonbons.  Coffee. 


Bouillon  in  Cups. 

Lobster  Salad.  Chicken  Croquettes. 

Nut  Sandwiches.  Tomato  Jelly  Sandwiches. 

Apple  Charlotte.  Strawberry  Mousse. 

Peach  Meringue.  Coffee. 


When  the  wedding  reception  is  a very  ceremonious  affair,  to  which  many  guests  are  in- 
yited,  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  the  decorations  and  the  serving  of  the  refreshments  into  the 
hands  of  a professional  caterer,  who,  having  everything  at  command,  will  guarantee  the  affair 
going  through  without  the  embarrassing  little  hitches  which  so  often  occur  when  home  talent 
endeavors  to  cope  with  what  is  beyond  its  capabilities.  But  when  the  wedding  is  a small 
one,  whether  it  takes  place  at  church  or  home,  and  only  a small  number  of  friends  and 
relatives  are  expected  to  partake  of  the  breakfast — for  breakfast  it  is  always  called,  whether 
the  hour  at  which  it  is  served  be 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon — then 
very  charming  results  may  follow 
the  exercising  of  the  good  taste 
which  almost  all  women  possess  to 
a greater  or  less  degree. 

For  an  elaborate  affair  each 
caterer  has  his  own  ideas,  which  it 
is  best  to  let  him  carry  out  without 
interference,  after,  of  course,  he 
has  submitted  them  in  writing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bride’s 
parents  or  whoever  is  giving  her 
the  wedding.  We  emphasize  “in 
writing,”  because  in  that  form 
nothing  can  be  misunderstood  and 
made  a point  of  disagreement  at 
a later  time.  If  any  of  the  ca- 
terer’s plans  do  not  quite  meet 
with  approbation,  before  he  starts 
upon  them  is  the  time  to  either  countermand  or  alter  them.  Then  each  contracting  party 
knows  where  he  or  she  stands  in  the  matter,  and  there  need  be  no  controversy  later. 

For  the  informal  wedding  breakfast  the  guests,  if  they  be  not  over  twelve  in  number, 
may  be  seated  at  one  large  table.  If  over  that  number,  several  small  tables  should  be  em- 
ployed, especial  attention  in  the  way  of  decoration  being  paid  to  the  one  for  the  bridal  party, 
which  may  comprise  the  bride  and  groom,  the  best  man,  maid-of-honor,  ushers  and  bridesmaids; 
and,  if  it  be  desired  to  enlarge  this  particular  table,  the  clergyman  who  performs  the  ceremony 
and  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  groom  may  swell  the  number  of  guests.  Instead  of  the  guests 
being  seated  at  the  table,  which  arrangement  calls  for  a somewhat  elaborate  menu  to  be  served, 
a large  table  may  be  set  with  the  usual  pretty  paraphernalia  of  glass,  china  and  silver,  but 
without  places  laid  for  the  guests.  The  bride’s  cake,  dishes  of  bonbons,  small  cakes,  salted 
nuts  and  the  like  may  be  placed  on  this  table,  at  the  head  of  which  the  bride  and  groom  stand 
until  the  bride’s  cake  is  cut,  when  they  can  mingle  with  the  guests  or  take  their  departure  for 
the  wedding  trip.  Salad,  sandwiches,  ices,  coffee  or  punch  are  placed  on  the  sideboard  or  on 
small  side  tables  and  served  to  the  guests  by  waiters  hired  for  the  occasion,  or  friends  of  the 
bride  may  preside  over  the  coffee  urn  or  the  punch  bowl  and  the  ushers  and  men  guests  may 
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serve  the  ladies  with  the  viands.  Of  course  there  is  not  much  chance  for  formality  at  such  a 
breakfast  as  this,  and  on  that  account  it  is  usually  high  in  favor  for  a merry  wedding,  where 
the  exhilarating  spirit  of  good-fellowship  is  manifested,  and  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  that 

where  a certain  atmosphere  of  reserve  and 
stiffness  seems  to  betoken  that  the  guests 
have  never  met  before. 

The  caterer  supplies  silver,  china,  linen, 
flowers,  candelabra  and  candles,  waiters,  awn- 
ing, carpet  to  be  spread  from  house  door  to 
carriage  step,  and  men  to  open  the  doors  of 
both  house  and  carriages;  he  brings  the  viands 
prepared,  or,  if  they  be  of  a character  to 
require  prompt  serving  after  cooking,  brings 
his  own  cooks  and  cooking  utensils.  Of 
course  he  will  curtail  any  of  the  list  which 
may  not  be  desired,  and,  unless  special  ar- 
rangement be  made,  he  will  take  with  him 
when  he  departs  whatever  eatables  may  be 
left  after  the  feast,  a procedure  which  inva- 
riably causes  a wail  of  protestation  from  the 
young  folks  of  the  family,  who  like  nothing  better  than  “playing  party”  the  day  afterward. 
As  the  hostess  pays  the  caterer  for  just  so  many  portions  of  salad,  so  many  croquettes,  etc., 
it  does  seem  a little  unfair  that  she  should  not  have  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  the  uneaten 
portion  as  she  deems  best. 


AN  EVENING  FEAST 


(ryri&rT  AN  evening  wedding  the  regulation  wedding  “breakfast”  is  replaced  either  by  a 
dinner,  supper,  or  a collation — that  is,  the  distribution  of  light  refreshments,  of 
which  the  guests  partake  in  the  most  informal  manner.  When  a dinner  is  served 
the  regulation  order  for  a formal  dinner  is  observed.  For  a supper,  several  small 
HU  '1||^  tables  are  generally  used  in  preference  to  a single  large  one,  and  when  the 
* assemblage  is  large,  the  guests  adjourn  to  the  supper  room  in  successive  relays, 

according  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room.  Hence  it  is  that  a buffet  repast 
is  usually  preferred.  An  excellent  menu  for  a dinner  is  here  given: 


Olives. 


Clam  Broth. 
Bread  Sticks. 


Terrapin. 

Chicken  Croquettes. 
Sandwiches. 
Galantine  of  Chicken. 
Chicken  Salad. 
Asparagus  Salad. 
Pistachio  Charlotte. 


Oyster  Bouillon. 

Canapes  Lorenzo. 


Lobster  a la  Newburg. 

Sweetbread  Patties, 
i-'arker  House  Rolls. 
Larded  Game  in  Aspic. 
Mayonnaise  of  Salmon. 
Cheese  Patties. 
Wine  Jelly. 


Coffee. 


Strawberry  Mousse. 
Cake. 


Bonbons. 


A less  elaborate  menu  is  as  follows: 


Bisque  of  Oyster  in  cups.  Bread  Sticks. 
Mushroom  Patties.  Olive  Sandwiches. 

Small  Birds  in  Aspic  Jelly.  Rolls. 

Salmon  Salad.  Cheese  Straws. 

Biscuit  Tortoni.  Fancy  Creams. 

Coffee.  Assorted  Cakes.  Confections. 


At  the  wedding  supper  a wedding-bell  of  ice  cream  is  brought  in  on  a salver  for  the  bride 
to  cut,  or  small  wedding-bells  and  bride  roses  are  served  at  the  bride’s  table.  Ices  served 
from  hats  and  baskets  of  spun  sugar  are  a popular  style  for  weddings. 
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WEDDINGS  AND  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES 


A COLLATION 

HE  simplest  method  of  serving  refreshments  is  to  have  everything  on  a table  in 
the  dining-room,  with  plates,  forks,  spoons,  napkins,  etc.,  in  convenient  groups, 
and  have  the  gentlemen  bring  plates  of  refreshments  to  the  ladies,  who  stand  up 
or  may  be  seated  anywhere  about  the  room,  as  they  prefer.  It  is  not  usual  to 
prepare  as  if  for  a feast;  the  guests  partake  of  a few  things,  and  the  whole  affair  is 
informal.  Bouillon,  salads,  croquettes  of  chicken  or  lobster,  cold  salmon  mayon- 
naise, dainty  sandwiches,  ice  cream,  cakes,  bonbons,  etc.,  are  easily  served. 

For  a small  at-home  wedding,  where  it  is  not  desired  to  serve  anything  hot, 
salad,  various  kinds  of  sandwiches  daintily  cut  and  rolled,  cake,  bonbons,  ice  cream, 
coffee,  and  wine  or  punch  will  be  found  ample,  while  for  a still  simpler  affair,  sandwiches,  cake, 
ice  cream  or  water  ice  and  coffee  would  be  perfectly  correct.  A delicious  punch  is  “Old 
Colonial,”  as  follows:  For  eight  quarts,  take  nine  lemons,  twelve  limes,  three  oranges,  a pine- 
apple, eighteen  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  Grate  peel  of  the  limes,  lemons  and  oranges,  and  slice 
all  fruit;  pour  over  this  one  quart  of  hot  water  and  cover.  Stand  in  the  ice  chest  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  strain;  add  one  quart  each  of  shaved  ice,  claret  wine  and  Maraschino  cherries, 
half  the  pineapple  in  cubes  and  the  lime  slices.  When  one  has  punch  or  wine,  coffee  or 
lemonade  should  always  be  provided  for  those  who  prefer  non-alcoholic  beverages. 

In  any  event,  the  wedding-cake  is  in  small  white  boxes  tied  with  white  ribbon,  the  boxes 
being  on  a table  in  dining-room  or  hall,  and  each  guest  is  expected  to  take  one. 

Ladies  wear  their  hats  or  bonnets  to  table,  but  remove  heavy  wraps,  and  are  escorted 
by  gentlemen  who  are  requested  to  take  them  in  by  the  hostess.  The  groom  leads  with  the 
bride,  and  the  bride’s  father  follows  with  the  groom’s  mother,  the  groom’s  father  takes  in 
the  bride’s 
mother,  and  the 
best  man  has  the 
honor  of  escort- 
ing the  maid-  or 
matron- of  -honor 
or  the  first  brides- 
maid. 

Upon  the 
best  man  de- 
volves the  pro- 
posal of  the 
health  of  the 
bride  and  bride- 
groom. If  that 
of  the  brides- 
maids is  pro- 
posed he  is  the 
one  to  respond. 

Brevity  and  a 
sparkle  of  fun 
best  commend 
such  speeches. 

If  a toast  is 
offered  the  bride, 
a smile  and  bow 

from  her  are  all  the  response  necessary.  Congratulations  are  only  offered  to  the  groom,  the 
bride  being  wished  all  happiness  instead. 

Our  terse  way  of  designating  the  style  of  service  which  does  not  include  the  regular  seating 
of  all  the  guests  at  a table  is  to  call  it  a “stand-up”  affair,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  general 
method  of  serving;  but  sometimes  several  small  tables  are  spread,  and  at  these  the  bridal 
party  and  special  or  elderly  guests  are  seated  by  the  ushers,  who  see  that  they  are  properly  served. 

Whether  the  repast  is  formal  or  informal  and  whether  the  guests  stand  up  or  are  seated, 
there  is  always  set  apart  a place  which  is  decorated  and  made  quite  distinctive  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  They  are  the  recipients  of  much  attention,  particularly  during  the  cutting  of 
the  bride’s  cake,  which  usually  makes  of  the  occasion  one  of  merriment  to  be  remembered. 


BUFFET  REFRESHMENTS  FOR  A WEDDING  RECEPTION 


WEDDINGS  AND  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES 
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BRIDE’S-CAKE 

RIDE’S-CAKE  is  a frosted  white  cake.  It  is,  of  course,  a specially  prepared 
confection,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  one  of  the  various  kinds  of 
cake  served  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  festivities.  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  the  costly  variety  usually  supplied  by  the  fashionable  caterer,  but  it  should 
be  of  the  distinctive  character  ordained  by  ancient  custom,  or  the  special  virtues 
attributed  to  it  by  sentimental  and  superstitious  maidens  will  be  lacking.  The 
old  custom  of  placing  a gold  ring  and  a silver  thimble  in  the  cake  is  still  occasionally 
observed,  but  when  this  is  done  the  cake  is  cut  and  distributed  by  the  bride  her- 
self. The  guest  to  whom  the  ring  falls  is  supposed  to  be  destined  to  speedy  mar- 
riage, while  she  who  secures  the  silver  thimble  is  positively  foreordained  to  spinster- 
hood. 

This  loaf  does  not,  however,  always  contain  the  magic  circlet  which  is  the  sign  of  a speedy 
wooing  to  her  who  finds  it,  but  at  nearly  all  weddings  a handsome  loaf  of  this  description, 
elaborately  decorated  with  icing  and  ornamented  with  cupids  or  some  symbolic  figure,  graces 
the  table  and  is  known  as  the  bride’s  cake.  The  practice  of  searching  for  the  ring  fell  out  of 
favor  temporarily  when  long  gloves  (which  were  not  removed  at  stand-up  feasts)  came  into 
fashion;  but  with  other  quaint  and  pleasing  old  customs,  it  has  lately  been  revived,  and  the 
merriment  it  affords  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  most  formal  festivities.  Indeed,  merriment 
is  a recognized  essential  of  a fashionable  wedding.  It  is  a pretty  fancy,  nurtured  into  a tra- 
dition in  many  families,  that  the  bride  makes  this  special  loaf  with  her  own  hands. 

It  is  customary  for  the  bride  to  cut  the  first  slice  of  the  bride’s  cake,  or  at  least  thrust 
the  knife  into  it.  The  knife  is  tied  with  a white  ribbon  to  mark  it  for  its  honorable  use.  This 
custom,  however,  is  a matter  of  sentiment.  The  subsequent  cutting  is  usually  done  at  a 
side  table  by  a servant,  and  necessitates  a thin,  sharp  knife,  which  is  not  always  an  ornamental 
addition  to  a prettily  spread  table;  hence  the  removal  of  the  cake  from  the  bride’s  table. 


WEDDING-CAKE 


'EDDING-CAKE  is  a dark  and  rich  fruit-cake.  This  time-honored  but  indi- 
gestible dainty  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  properly  conducted  wed- 
ding now  as  ever;  but  it  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  cut  and  eaten  in  the  course 
of  the  wedding  feast,  the  modern  fashion  being  to  have  the  cake  cut  into  small 
wedges  and  packed  in  dainty  white  boxes,  tied  up  with  white  ribbon,  previous 
to  the  ceremony.  The  boxes  are  then  put  aside  on  the  hall  table  in  a con- 
venient place,  ready  for  distribution  when  the  guests  depart. 

Each  departing  guest  takes  from  the  hall  table  as  a souvenir  of  the  wed- 
ding one  of  these  boxes  of  wedding-cake,  which  should  be  fancifully  piled  up.  To  take  more 
than  one  box,  unless  asked  by  the  hostess  to  convey  one  to  a friend,  is  unpleasant  evidence 
of  very  bad  breeding.  The  boxes  may  have  the  monogram  of  the  bride  and  groom  printed 
in  gold  or  silver  upon  the  covers. 


The  Marriage  Certificate 


NE  pretty  new  custom,  or  rather  an  old  one  revived,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  modern  wedding,  copied  from  the  English  idea  of  signing  the  wed- 
ding register,  which  is  rarely  done  in  this  country.  A beautifully  illumi- 
nated and  engrossed  marriage  certificate  is  ordered  by  the  contracting 
parties,  which  consists  of  a large  folio  of  vellum,  white  or  as  near  white  as 
it  can  be  prepared.  On  the  outer  page  is  engrossed  the  regular  form  of 
the  marriage  certificate  in  delicately  painted  letters,  set  in  scrolls  of 
orange-blossoms  and  forget-me-nots  and  true-lovers’  knots.  The  letters 
are  in  silver  or  gold.  On  the  inner  page  is  space  for  the  registry  of  the 
names  of  the  guests  assembled  at  the  wedding.  This  certificate  is  bound  in 
vellum  or  white  velvet,  ornamented  with  solid  silver  corners  and  scrolls,  or  it  is  rolled  on  a 
solid  silver  roller,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  enclosed  in  a solid  silver  case,  richly  chased  and 
ornamented.  The  cheapest  of  these  engrossed  certificates  costs  a bridegroom  from  $25  to  $50. 
The  more  elaborate  ones  often  amount  to  $100  or  even  $150,  while  the  case  will  approximate 
$60  or  $75. 

Another  form  of  wedding  certificate  very  much  in  favor  with  brides  at  present  is  to  have 
the  precious  document  bound  into  the  white  prayer-book  so  many  brides  carry  now  instead 
of  the  bouquet.  The  prayer-book  may  be  of  vellum,  ivory,  suede,  leather  or  material  of  the 
bride’s  gown.  It  is  richly  clasped  and  ornamented  with  silver,  sometimes  the  whole  book 
being  covered  with  silver  cut-work.  If  the  clergyman  be  a friend  of  the  family  his  gift  usually 
takes  this  form.  In.  other  cases  he  uses  the  common  engraved  certificate,  and  the  best  man 
incorporates  among  his  duties  that  of  seeing  that  the  certificate  receives  its  proper  signatures. 

It  is  a pretty  custom  to  have  a book,  appropriately  bound,  and  sometimes  the  gift  of  the 
officiating  clergyman,  in  which  each  guest  inscribes  his  or  her  name.  The  duty  of  seeing  that 
this  reaches  every  guest  devolves  upon  the  bridesmaids  and  ushers,  unless  the  bride’s  mother 
wishes  to  assume  this  office. 

Tn  some  States  a marriage  license  is  required;  the  bridegroom  should  inform  himself  about 

this. 
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The  Wedding  Tour 

THE  wedding  tour,  whether  prolonged  or  of  short 
duration,  is  a matter  of  preference,  and  is  planned 
and  carried  out  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
extended  tour,  however,  is  not  as  frequently 
heard  of  now  as  heretofore.  Trips  abroad  and  over 
the  continent  are  usually  deferred  until  later.  The 
bride  and  groom  now  take  a short  trip  into  the  country; 
in  winter  visit  some  Southern  resort,  or  if  the  father 
of  the  bride  or  groom  has  a country  seat,  this  is  opened 
for  the  occasion  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  newly  married  pair  during  their  honeymoon. 

The  honeymoon  idea  is  greatly  changed  since  the  days  when  the  wedded  lovers  stole  away 
to  some  secret  retreat,  using  every  known  device  to  conceal  their  destination  from  their  most 
intimate  friends  as  well  as  to  deceive  everyone  they  met  on  the  way  concerning  the  newness 
of  their  wedding  vows.  The  bride  and  groom  are  usually  too  engrossed  with  thoughts  and  plans 
for  the  new  home  to  enjoy  a trip  which  would  extend  beyond  a couple  of  weeks.  Individual 
choice,  guided  by  common  sense  and  good  judgment,  seems  to  be  the  order  at  present,  and  no 
really  set  rules  are  laid  down  as  indisputable  laws  of  etiquette. 

A foreign  bride  would  never  dream  of  attempting  a sea  voyage  or  of  scurrying  across  a 
continent  sightseeing  for  a wedding  journey.  And  indeed  there  is  wisdom  in  this,  for  trav- 
elling is  rather  trying  to  one’s  nerves  and  temper,  and  decidedly  demoralizing  to  one’s  per- 
sonal appearance.  Of  course  a cinder  more  or  less  on  one’s  face,  dismally  straightened-out 
or  disarranged  hair,  ought  not  to  alienate  a man’s  affections  from  the  woman  he  has  taken 
for  better  or  for  worse,  but  it  is  a kind  of  a shock  to  have  the  worse  tried  on  him  so  soon  and 
when  he  isn’t  really  prepared  for  it. 

One  happy  bride  advises  all  girls  who  marry  business  men  to  choose  the  early  summer 
for  the  wedding,  for  in  summer  a man’s  business  cares  relax,  and  his  working  hours  are  shorter. 
He  may  take  frequent  little  trips  besides  the  one  which  follows  the  wedding;  while  the  winter 
bride,  with  a busy  husband,  is  left  much  to  her  own  resources,  which  are  few  just  at  first,  when 
her  wardrobe  is  in  perfect  order  and  there  is  little  to  buy,  or  make,  or  mend  and  few  cares  as 
yet  to  occupy  her  mind. 

There  are  any  number  of  girls  who  long  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  wedding  journey.  Most 
of  those  who  go  are  not  particularly  enthusiastic  about  advising  others  to  do  the  same.  Indeed, 
one  unfortunate  bride  and  bridegroom  who  went  were  both  seasick  before  they  were  out  of 
sight  of  the  statue  of  Liberty,  and  only  recovered  from  their  mat  de  mer  in  time  to  leave  the 
steamer  on  the  other  side. 

The  destination  of  the  wedding  journey  varies  greatly  now  from  that  chosen  by  brides 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Then  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  brides  went  there.  Of  course  the  country  bride  in  humble  circumstances  does  just  as 
her  mother  did  before  her — goes  off  on  a visit  to  her  husband’s  relations,  or  takes  him  on  a 
visit  to  her  relatives,  or  both.  Brides  from  all  over  the  country  plan  their  wedding  journey  to 
include  the  National  Capital,  or  any  of  the  larger  cities.  Long  wedding  journeys  are  certainly 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  a quiet  honeymoon  in  some  secluded  place  is  growing  in  favor. 
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ASSUMPTION  OF  EXPENSE 


^HE  question  is  often  asked  as  to  just  which  portion  of  the  wedding  expenses  are 
assumed  by  the  bridegroom.  Etiquette  and  good  form  demand  that  the  general 
expenses  incurred  be  met  by  the  bride’s  family;  a few  exceptions  are  granted  the 
groom.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  preparations  for  a wedding  much  depends  on  what 
the  circumstances  of  the  bride’s  parents  are  and  whether  their  means  admit  of  an 
elaborate  ceremonial  or  not.  Good  taste  as  well  as  common-sense  demands  that 
there  shall  be  no  straining  after  effect  by  persons  of  limited  means,  no  debts  incurred 
which  cannot  honorably  be  paid.  It  is  more  dignified  for  a bride  to  be  married  in  a 
plain  travelling  dress,  with  only  relatives  invited  by  informal  notes,  than  to  have 
her  parents  involved  in  debt  for  costly  bridal  gown,  invitations,  carriages,  luncheon, 
flowers,  music  and  innumerable  other  expenses. 

The  first  law  of  wedding  etiquette  requires  that  a bride’s  parents — or  nearest 
relatives,  if  parents  are  not  living — shall  bear  the  wedding  expenses.  The  bride- 
groom is  permitted  to  pay  for  nothing  but  the  ring,  the  fee  to  the  minister,  bouquets 
to  bride  and  bridsemaids  and  gifts  to  ushers  and  best  man.  This  rigid  rule  cannot 
be  too  frequently  repeated  nor  too  sternly  laid  down. 

Moreover,  the  bridegroom  is  not  expected  to  pay  for  anything  appertaining  to  the  dress 
of  the  bride  or  her  attendants;  for  the  engraving  or  postage  of  invitations  or  announcement 
cards;  for  the  expenses  of  the  ceremony  at  the  church  or  at  home;  or  for  the  reception  that 
follows  the  ceremony.  Of  course,  in  every  instance  the  bridegroom  pays  the  fees  of  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman  and  his  assistants.  Also  for  the  carriage  in  which  he  and  his  best  man  ride  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  ceremony;  the  same  carriage  being  used  by  the  married  pair  after 
leaving  the  church  and  again  when  they  go  from  the  bride’s  house.  He  also  presents  a memento 
to  each  of  the  ushers  and  bridesmaids  and  a gift  to  the  best  man.  He  does  not  provide  carriages 
for  the  guests  or  the  bride’s  family,  nor  does  he  pay  for  the  invitations  or  anything  else  con- 
nected with  the  wedding.  To  permit  him  to  assume  any  expenses,  except  those  named,  would 
be  to  allow  him  privileges  which  do  not  belong  to  him. 

This  point  is  so  well  understood  by  those  familiar  with  social  etiquette  that  to  emphasize 
it  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  nevertheless  a great  deal  of  indecision  and  doubt  is  expressed 
regarding  it  by  many  who  ask  for  information  concerning  the  etiquette  of  weddings.  Such 
questions  cannot  be  conscientiously  overlooked  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  especially  as  they 
indicate  a desire  to  follow  correct  usages. 

If  the  bride-elect  is  removed  from  the  care  of  relatives  who  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  provide  for  her  upon  this  occasion,  or  if  her  family  be  unable  to  assume  the  financial  burden 
of  a wedding  and  its  requirements,  she  shows  good  taste  by  making  no  pretense  to  display, 
and  registering  her  nuptial  vows  in  the  presence  only  of  parents  and  clergyman.  Even  though 
the  groom  be  able  and  eager  to  gratify  her  wishes  to  call  her  friends  about  her,  she  cannot 
with  proper  respect  for  herself  permit  it. 

The  after-cards  or  announcements  may  be  considered  as  would  any  other  subsequent 
expense  which  might  occur;  but  when  such  cards  are  issued  to  announce  a marriage  which  has 
been  unattended  by  a reception  or  breakfast  only  on  account  of  illness  or  death,  they  are  ordered 
and  paid  for  by  the  bride’s  mother. 

Announcement  cards  which  simply  announce  the  marriage  of  a couple,  are  paid  for  by 
the  groom,  but  the  ordinary  announcement  cards  sent  out  by  the  bride’s  parents  are  paid 
for  by  them. 
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WIDOW  who  re-marries  does  not,  if  she  scrupulously  regards  les  convenances,  wear 
a white  wedding  gown,  and  never  a veil;  but  some  young  widows  have  acted 
as  a law  unto  themselves  and  assumed  the  attire  of  a young  girl  upon  this 
occasion,  minus  the  veil.  In  favor  of  their  choice  it  is  argued  that  without 
the  veil  the  white  gown  of  one  of  the  fashionable  materials  was  no  more  an 
assumption  of  the  girl  bride’s  attire  than  a similar  dress  would  be  at  subse- 
quent receptions,  balls  and  parties.  Despite  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  it  is 
considered  better  taste  for  even  a young  widow  who  re-marries  to  choose 
another  tint  for  her  wedding  dress.  She  may  wear  any  of  the  mauve  shades 
or  the  grays,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  fashionable  light  tones,  and  trimming 
as  simply  or  elaborately  as  she  chooses,  and  have  them  made  as  prettily  as  she  likes, 
selecting  a most  up-to-date  design. 

If  a widow  has  passed  her  youth,  she  should  choose  some  delicate  tint  a shade  or  two 
removed  from  white;  this  she  does  not  from  any  particular  sentiment,  but  because  tints  are  more 
becoming  to  a complexion  that  has  lost  its  youthful  charm.  There  is  no  social  edict  which  for- 
bids a widow  from  having  her  second  marriage  as  ceremoniously  conducted  as  the  first,  but 
she  does  not  often  take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  preferring  a quiet  wedding. 

It  is  in  better  taste  to  have  nothing  ostentatious  about  the  ceremony;  let  it  be  marked 
by  a quiet  dignity. 

An  approved  fashion,  and  a truly  desirable  way  for  a widow  to  marry,  is  to  be  attired  in 
a fashionable  tailor-made  suit  for  going  away  and  a smart  hat.  If  a reception  is  planned  by 
the  family  or  friends,  one  of  the  above  delicate  shades,  made  up  in  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
will  make  her  appear  very  much  more  attractive,  but  if  white  is  preferred,  and  the  season  is 
winter,  let  it  be  a cloth  dress  beautifully  trimmed,  but  in  no  way  to  suggest  the  effect  of  a bride. 

When  the  bride  is  a widow  it  is  not  considered  correct  for  her  to  have  more  than  the  one 
attendant — that  is,  either  the  maid-  or  matron-of-honor. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

NO  one  congratulates  a bride — that  is,  no  one  who  is  desirous  of  observing  the  proprieties. 
Congratulations  are  for  the  groom  ; to  the  bride  one  may  express  the  hope  that  she 
will  be  very  happy,  but  to  congratulate  her  would  seem  to  indicate  that  her  success  in 
enticing  the  groom  to  her  side  was  a fair  mark  for  applause,  and  it  is  chivalric  as  well  as  deli- 
cate to  consider  the  reverse  the  truth — indeed,  no  matter  what  we  think,  it  is  bad  form  to 
express  any  feeling  contrary  to  that  which  leads  us  to  wish  all  brides  much  happiness  and 
heartily  congratulate  the  grooms. 
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The  Bride’s 
Luncheon  to 


Her  Bridesmaids 


always  a gay  occasion  and  one  which  is  looked  forward 
to  by  the  bridesmaids — this  giving  of  the  bride’s 
farewell  luncheon;  though  sometimes  a merry  din- 
ner is  given,  at  which  all  the  old  superstitions  dear 
to  girlhood  are  invoked  to  foretell  the  future  of 
each  maiden  present.  The  menu  is  usually  simple, 
but  served  as  daintily  as  possible,  and  the  prospec- 
tive bride  is  allowed  much  latitude  in  decorating 
and  arranging  the  dining-room  and  table.  Good  cheer  and  merry  chatter  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  with  toasts  and  kindly  wishes  for  the  bride-elect. 

At  this  feast  the  bride  presents  her  maids  with  the  souvenirs,  which  should  all  be  alike  and 
be  worn  or  carried  at  the  wedding. 

Much  fun  is  provoked  when  the  cake  is  cut  to  see  who  receives  the  ring,  the  silver  dime, 
the  tiny  silver  heart,  the  diminutive  horseshoe,  the  little  silver  cross,  the  anchor  or  the  thimble, 
so  that  each  may 
determine  her  for- 
tune  from  the 
trinket  contained 
in  her  portion. 

Sometimes  this 
entertainment 
takes  the  form  of 
a busy-bee  affair, 
and  the  guests 
bring  either  silk 
patchwork,  e m - 
broidery,  or  other 
dainty  work,  and 
amid  much  merri- 
ment work  the 
final  stitches  up- 
on some  piece 
which  is  to  be  left 
with  the  bride- 
elect.  In  this  way 
one  bride  was  the 
recipient  of  a 
gorgeous  silken 
spread,  each  guest 
bringing  a large 
square  of  patch- 

work  with  beautiful  stitchery.  The  girls  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  relax  their  efforts, 
for  she  who  sets  the  last  stitch  will  be  the  first  bride,  and  she  who  lets  the  scissors  fall 
forfeits  all  chance  of  being  married  for  a year. 

At  a recent  bride’s  luncheon  a jolly  time  was  had  over  a Jack  Horner  pie. 

This  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  each  guest 
being  requested  to  select  one  of  the  fascinating  little  hearts  that  depended  from  the  cover; 
then,  at  a given  signal,  the  bride-elect  slightly  raised  the  cover  by  means  of  the  broad  pink 
ribbon  fastened  on  top,  and  as  all  pulled,  found  that  each  heart  was  secured  with  narrow 
satin  baby  ribbon  to  a mysterious  little  package  daintily  wrapped  in  white  tissue-paper.  Each 
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gift  was  found  to  be  some  pretty,  inexpensive  article,  principally  the  work  of  the  bride  herself ; 
and  as  she  confided  to  some  one  after  the  guests’  departure,  the  foundation  of  the  wonder- 
ful pie  was  the  family  bread-pan,  made  gay  with  crepe  paper  and  ribbon. 

Just  a word  in  regard  to  the  dainty  invitations.  These  consisted  of  small  hearts  cut  from 
deep  rose-pink  drawing-paper;  in  the  centre  of  each  was  cut  a small  opening,  disclosing  a tiny 
photograph  of  the  bride-elect,  with  little  cupids  painted  on  either  side  as  though  supporting  the 
picture,  above  and  below  which  was  written  the  invitation. 

The  following  menu  will  suffice  if  a very  elaborate  affair  is  not  planned: 

Hot  Bisque  of  Clams,  in  cups. 

Lobster  Patties.  Olives.  Vegetable  Salad. 

Rolls. 

Fruit  Sherbet.  Macaroons. 

Coffee. 

Souvenir  heart-shaped  boxes  could  be  beautifully  decorated,  carrying  out  this  same  idea 
of  the  photograph,  and  these  could  be  filled  with  candied  violets  or  rose-leaves. 


WO  or  three  evenings, 
perhaps  a week,  before 
his  marriage,  the  bride- 
groom usually  gives,  at 
his  club  or  at  some 
hotel  or  restaurant,  a 
dinner  to  his  best  man, 
ushers  and  sometimes 
a few  other  good  friends.  If  he 
resides  with  his  parents  the  dinner 
may  be  given  at  home,  if  he  so 
chooses.  Sometimes  the  clergy- 
man who  is  to  officiate  at  the  wed- 
ding is  invited,  but  for  very  patent 
reasons  usually  declines.  The  guests  find  at  their  places  scarf-pins  or  other  souvenirs  from 
their  host,  which  must  be  worn  at  the  wedding.  Sometimes  their  gloves  and  ties  are  also  pre- 
sented, done  up  in  white  boxes  and  tied  with  white  ribbon.  Boutonnieres  are  usually  laid 
at  the  side  of  each  place. 

A pretty  conceit  is  to  have  a centrepiece  of  roses,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  repast  to 
send  it  to  the  bride-elect  with  a gallant  or  humorous  message  from  each  gentleman  present. 
The  best  man  proposes  the  health  of  the  bride,  and  all  present,  standing,  drink  to  this. 

The  dinner  is  not  a social  obligation,  but  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a pleasant  custom. 
It  is  also  an  agreeable  opportunity  for  the  groom  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  ushers,  should 
he  be  a stranger  in  the  city  where  he  is  to  be  married.  The  privilege  of  selecting  the  ushers 
devolves  then  upon  the  bride;  or  it  may  be  that  the  groom’s  residence  in  another  part  of  the 
country  has  prevented  him  from  ever  having  met  them;  in  this  case  a little  dinner  would  be 
a most  agreeable  form  of  introduction. 

When  there  are  to  be  six  ushers,  they,  with  the  groom  and  best  man,  will  form  a pleasant 
and  congenial  group.  More  guests  will  make  the  dinner  less  intimate  and  lessen  the  friendly 
interchange  of  happy  memories  and  future  hopes.  Eight  is  considered  an  ideal  number  for 
such  a dinner. 


The  Farewell 
Bachelor  Dinner 


The  Etiquette  of 
Wedding  Presents 


^AT  a gift  is  or  should  be  a free-will  offer- 
ing may  be  assumed  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, and  from  this  simple  fact  are 
deducted  the  laws  which  govern  the 
most  refined  and  acceptable  observances 
in  the  matter  of  gift-giving.  The  feeling 
which  prompts  us  to  bestow  upon  our 

friends  tokens  of  our  love  or  appreciation  is  a most  creditable  and  kindly  one,  and  when 
some  special  occasion  presents  the  opportunity  for  gratifying  it,  who  would  willingly  relin- 
quish the  pleasure  which  the  privilege  confers? 

When  the  subject  of  gift-giving  comes  up  for  consideration  within  a family  connection,  the 
circumstances  and  known  tastes  of  the  recipient  and  means  of  the  giver  of  course  decide  all 
questions.  The  immediate  family  of  a bride  may  present  her  with  any  suitable  article,  or  may 
form  a pool  to  present  something  exceedingly  handsome;  and  the  immediate  connection  of  the 
groom  may  signify  their  pleasure  or  approval  of  her  entree  into  their  family  circle  by  the 
presentation  of  gifts  at  any  time  after  her  engagement.  Articles  of  household  use,  such  as 
napery,  plate,  etc.,  received  from  her  own  family,  are  marked  with  her  own  name  or  initials. 
Similar  articles  from  the  family  of  the  groom-elect,  if  marked  by  the  donor,  should  have  the 
bride’s  maiden  name,  or  they  may  have  the  interlinked  initials  of  both  bride  and  groom. 

It  is  always  proper  for  a lady  to  send  to  a bride  specimens  of  her  skill  in  embroidery,  paint- 
ing or  any  kind  of  fancywork,  and  such  a gift  is  quite  as  suitable  where  one  or  other  of  the 
wedded  pair  is  a stranger  as  when  presented  to  an  intimate  friend.  In  sending  any  gift  the  donor 
encloses  his  or  her  card,  upon  which  a brief  message  of  good-will  may  be  written.  If  the  gift 
is  from  a gentleman  and  wife,  the  cards  of  both,  or  a single  card  engraved  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Blank  (which  is  by  some  used  for  this  purpose),  is  enclosed  and  the  package  is  addressed  to 
the  bride.  A cordial  note  expressive  of  good  wishes  may  be  written;  however,  as  the 
presents  must  in  all  cases  be  addressed  to  the  bride-elect,  it  is  correct  to  send  a written 
note  only  when  the  donor  is  personally  acquainted  with  that  lady. 

All  wedding  gifts  are  sent  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  of  the  invitations,  and 
are  invariably  addressed  to  the  bride-elect,  whether  she  be  personally  known  to  the  donors 
or  not.  Their  receipt  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  bride-to-be  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
the  most  acceptable  form  of  acknowledgment  being  a short  but  cordial  note,  written  in  the 
first  person.  Formal  acknowledgments  are  not  considered  in  good  taste,  and  are  avoided  by 
persons  who  move  in  the  best  society. 

To  all  of  her  husband’s  friends  and  relatives,  and  especially  to  all  whom  she  may  not  know 
personally,  she  must  be  careful  to  write,  expressing  her  apppreciation  of  their  kind  thought. 
If  a list  of  presents  is  kept,  and  notes  are  written  promptly  when  gifts  arrive,  there  will  be  no 
omissions.  In  all  cases  where  practicable  wedding  presents  should  be  acknowledged  before  the 
wedding,  the  most  sensible  plan  being  to  acknowledge  each  one  as  it  is  received,  thus 
avoiding  the  “piling  up”  of  duties  which  must  be  performed. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  gifts  are  sent  from  kindness  and  have  been  chosen  with 
thoughtful  care.  Any  failure  to  acknowledge  these  attentions  by  a friendly  note  is  an  unpar- 
donable lack  of  politeness.  A card  cannot  be  sent  in  acknowledgment.  A note  should  be 
written  on  paper.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  especial  gift  that  calls  forth  the  thanks, 
lest  it  be  suspected  that  the  note  is  a mere  duplicate  of  others. 

If  a bride  is  simply  to  take  a short  wedding  trip  it  is  permissible  to  acknowledge,  after  her 
return,  all  gifts  for  which  notes  had'  not  been  sent  previously. 

A bride  who  leaves  on  an  extended  wedding  tour  soon  after  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
performed,  would  be  quite  excusable  in  deferring  the  acknowledgment  of  gifts  received  within 
a day  or  two  of  her  marriage  until  after  her  return;  though,  if  she  were  to  be  absent  over  a 
month,  it  would  be  quite  proper  for  her  mother  or  sister  to  perform  this  courtesy  for  her.  There 
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is  no  precise  formula  for  such  a note.  Her  own  good  taste  and  judgment  should  guide  her. 
Such  a note  may,  however,  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Hall: 

“Please  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  beautiful  vase  you  so  kindly  sent 
me.  I shall  appreciate  it  not  only  for  its  worth,  but  also  for  the  loving  thought 
which  prompted  it.  I trust  that  we  may  see  you  at  our  wedding  so  that  we  may  tell 
you  in  person  how  much  pleasure  you  have  given  us.” 

The  displaying  of  wedding  gifts  is  purely  a matter  of  taste.  Some  people  arrange  them 
in  a room  and  display  them  to  their  friends  generally;  with  others  the  presents  are  disposed 
in  a room  in  a quieter  part  of  the  house  and  shown  only  to  immediate  friends  and  relations. 

A recent  fad  is  to  display  wedding  gifts  a day  or  so  before  the  wedding,  instead  of  on  the 
wedding  day.  The  bride-elect  and  her  mother  write  informal  notes  asking  friends  who  have 
sent  presents  to  come  in  on  an  afternoon  designated.  The  gifts  are  arranged  on  tables  and  the 
cards  of  the  givers  are  with  the  gifts.  The  informal  serving  of  tea  closes  the  afternoon. 

A good  rule  for  friends  to  observe  is  that  all  wedding  presents  should  be  sent  to  the  bride 
during  the  time  intervening  between  the  issue  of  invitations  and  the  wedding  day.  A week 
or  even  two  weeks  in  advance  is  advised,  for  this  permits  the  bride-elect  enough  time  for 
acknowledgments.  When  gifts  are  sent  only  a day  or  two  before  the  wedding  the  bride-elect 
is  usually  so  occupied  with  other  duties  as  to  be  compelled  to  put  off  these  acknowledgments 
until  later. 

The  sending  of  presents  to  brides  is  becoming  a very  promiscuous  habit;  it  has  gotten  to 
be  almost  an  unwritten  law  that  a wedding  invitation  calls  for  a wedding  gift,  but  among  more 
conservative  people  it  is  felt  that  a gift  should  only  come  from  near  friends  and  relations. 

The  art  of  giving  is  one  that  is  very  much  abused,  for  many  times,  in  giving  presents, 
the  circumstances  of  the  bride  and  groom  are  overlooked  and  in  some  instances  luxuries  are 
sent  where  attractive  necessities  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  recipients.  A gift  should 
mean  something,  and  be  prompted  purely  by  sentiment.  How  much  better  it  is  to  give  some- 
thing that  one  really  needs  and  in  harmony  with  one’s  circumstances,  which  can  be  gracefully 
sent  and  will  impart  happiness,  than  to  send  useless  luxuries,  which  may  possibly  be  a tax  on 
the  donor  and  of  no  consistent  value  to  the  recipient. 

Never  send  a gift  in  excess  of  your  means,  unless  you  are  willing  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  standard  of  esteem  between  yourself  and  the  recipient  may  be  truthfully  gauged  by 
the  market  value  of  the  article  presented;  and  never  apologize  for  the  inexpensiveness  of  a 
gift.  If  it  is  as  costly  as  your  means  permit,  such  excuses  are  vulgar  in  the  extreme.  If  its 
value  seems  disproportionately  small  by  comparison  with  what  you  might  easily  bestow,  apolo- 
gies only  serve  to  rend  the  transparent  veil  which  covers  parsimony. 

“What  shall  I give,  who  can  only  bestow  good  wishes  and  kind  thoughts?”  asks  ‘someone 
who  would  like  to  send  a handsome  gift  to  the  fiancee  of  a friend,  but  who  must  deny  herself 
the  realization  of  many  generous  impulses.  To  such  a one  the  answer  is,  bestow  your  good 
wishes  and  kind  thoughts  freely.  Acknowledge  your  friends’  invitation  and  write  a pleasant 
note  containing  the  expression  of  your  wishes  for  their  welfare,  but  in  it  never  hint  of  the 
thought  that  a wedding  present  would  be  in  order.  To  do  so  would  be  to  give  their  invitation 
a mercenary  motive  and  apparently  lower  the  basis  of  mutual  regard. 

It  is  often  a perplexing  matter  for  the  recipient  to  decide  how  to  dispose  of  a gift  without 
wounding  the  sensibilities  of  the  giver.  A rug,  a cushion,  or  some  article  of  household  adorn- 
ment, which  may  be  in  itself  very  attractive,  may  be  entirely  incongruous  to  the  other  furnish- 
ings of  a room,  and  no  one  should  mention  a possible  disposal  of  a gift.  Let  the  recipient  place 
it  wherever  it  harmonizes  best  with  its  surroundings.  That  it  is  not  given  a conspicuous 
position  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  it  is  not  appreciated. 


Pretty  Conceits  and  Suggestions 

NE  of  the  prettiest  conceits  at  a recent 
wedding  was  the  method  employed  in 
distributing  the  rice. 

How  many  young  couples  have 
had  to  suffer  from  the  rice-throwing 
habit — the  showering  of  rice — which 
means  abundancy  in  every  form.  This 
has  been  and  always  will  continue  to 
be  a very  important  feature  of  a wedding  party.  Many  a newly 
married  pair  has  been  obliged,  owing  to  the  over-abundance  of  rice 
(thrown  with  kind  intentions  and  wishes  for  their  good  luck  and  hap- 
piness), to  go  to  a hotel  before  starting  on  their  wedding  trip,  and  shake  the  rice  from  their 
clothing  and  hats,  so  as  not  to  be  pointed  out  as  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their  travels.  The 
new  fad  is  to  have  the  rice  tied  up  in  small  white  tissue-paper  bags,  neatly  fastened  at  the 
top  with  narrow  white  ribbon.  One  of  the  bridesmaids  or  the  maid-of-honor  walks  about 
among  the  guests  during  the  interim  of  the  bride’s  changing  of  her  wedding  gown  for  her 
travelling  dress,  with  the  rice  bags  prettily  banked  up  on  a silver  tray.  Each  guest,  being 
provided  with  rice,  is  supposed  to  throw  the  bag  at  the  bride  as  she  leaves  the  house.  This 
new  idea  does  away  in  a measure  with  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  about  much  longer  than 
is  often  necessary,  with  rice  trickling  through  one’s  fingers  and  being  spilled  all  over  the  floor. 

At  one  of  the  most  charming  weddings  recently  the  wedding  cake  was  put  up  in  boxes 
which  were  most  original  and  pretty.  The  bride,  being  rather  sentimental,  designed  these 
herself.  They  were  double  heart-shaped  boxes  joined  together,  and  on  the  cover  of  the  boxes 
was  a small  photograph  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  photographs  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  cover,  where  the  initials  are  usually  placed.  To  follow  this  idea,  small  kodak  photo- 
graphs could  be  pasted  on  any  shaped  box  with  the  same  effect.  The  double  heart-shaped 
box  is  also  something  quite  new  and  is  supposed  to  mean  “a  piece  from  the  bride  and  one 
from  the  bridegroom.” 

In  appreciation  of  their  services  it  is  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  present  the  best 
man  and  each  of  the  ushers  with  some  little  souvenir  of  the  occasion — generally  an  article  of 
jewelry — while  the  bride,  or  her  father  in  her  stead,  similarly  recompenses  the  maid-of-honor 
and  the  bridesmaids.  Such  presents  are  not  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  reward,  however; 
and  in  all  cases  they  are  given  before  the  wedding  and  never  afterward. 

A bride  generally  gives  her  bridesmaids  their  gloves  and  any  other  gift  she  may  desire, 
and  usually  presents  each  with  some  little  souvenir  of  the  wedding.  Sometimes  the  bride’s 
bouquet  is  composed  of  as  many  sections  as  there  are  bridesmaids,  and  at  the  wedding  supper 
is  divided  among  them.  If  she  wishes,  the  bride  may  conceal  a ring  in  one  of  the  sections, 
and  the  prophets  declare  that  she  to  whose  lot  this  falls  will  be  the  next  bride. 

The  bridegroom  also  usually  gives  each  bridesmaid  a piece  of  jewelry  in  which  his  and  the 
bride’s  initials  are  combined.  He  also  presents  the  best  man  and  ushers  with  their  gloves, 
ties,  and  very  often  with  their  scarf-pins  or  some  other  dainty  gifts. 

Enamelled  brooches,  lockets,  pendants  or  bracelets  of  the  color  chosen  to  predominate 
at  the  wedding  are  favorite  gifts  from  a bride  to  her  attendants.  A June  bride  may  give  white 
silk  parasols.  Another  will  give  fans. 

To  carry  the  dainty  fancy  still  further,  enamelled  or  jewelled  flower  pins  to  correspond 
with  the  floral  decorations  may  be  presented  by  the  bride  to  her  bridesmaids,  and  by  the  bride- 
groom to  the  best  man  and  ushers,  these  serving  to  perpetuate  a most  pleasant  recollection. 

A quaint,  pretty  idea  was  conceived  and  carried  out  by  a gentleman  last  year.  He  had 
the  marriage  service  and  a number  of  sheets  of  blank  paper  bound  in  white  kid,  edged  and 
clasped  with  gold  to  resemble  a prayer  book.  The  bride  carried  it  instead  of  flowers,  and  after 
the  ceremony  the  record  of  the  ceremony  was  made  on  the  first  blank  page,  signed  by  the 
•clergyman  and,  later,  by  all  the  guests. 

The  bride’s  mother  should  be  handsomely  gowned,  in  matronly  fashion,  her  costume  being 
completed  by  a small  hat  or  bonnet.  Women  guests  should  wear  as  elegant  toilettes  as  their 
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purses  can  afford;  hats  or  bonnets  should  always  be  worn  to  the  church,  and  these  need  not 
be  removed  during  the  breakfast  or  reception  following  the  ceremony. 

The  bridegroom’s  mother,  the  guest  of  honor,  must  receive  the  host’s  full  attention;  his 
father,  in  like  manner,  devoting  himself  to  the  bride’s  mother. 

Friends  of  the  bridal  party  wearing  mourning  do  not  appear  prominently  among  the 
wedding  guests,  or,  if  they  do,  the  habiliments  of  woe  are  replaced  by  white,  lavender  or  helio- 
trope for  this  occasion. 

At  an  elaborate  evening  wedding  full  evening  dress  is  always  worn  by  the  guests. 

A matron-of-honor  gives  dignity  to  a bridal  procession,  and  is  very  popular;  and  married 
friends  of  the  groom  serve  as  ushers. 

A brother  may,  at  any  age,  take  the  place  of  a deceased  father  in  giving  the  bride  away. 

In  leaving  the  altar  the  nearest  relatives  follow  next  after  the  bridesmaids,  the  latter  fol- 
lowing the  maid-of-honor,  who  is  generally  attended  by  the  best  man.  Her  place  is  always 
next  the  bride  except  when  the  latter  has  pages  to  bear  her  train,  when,  of  course,  the  maid 
follows  behind  them.  Sometimes  the  best  man  leaves  the  church  through  the  vestry,  after 
presenting  the  clergyman  with  his  fee,  in  order  to  be  of  any  servce  needed  as  the  bridal  party 
leaves  the  church. 

In  leaving  the  house  for  the  church,  the  first  to  go  is  the  bride’s  family,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bride’s  father  and  mother.  The  bridesmaids  go  next,  and  the  maid-of-honor  fol- 
lows with  the  bride  and  her  parents. 

While  the  bridal  party  are  grouping  themselves  preparatory  to  entering,  the  mother  is 
escorted  to  her  seat  next  the  altar  by  some  relative  or  friend,  or  by  a son,  if  she  has  one,  or  by  the 
head  usher.  When  there  is  no  best  man  or  maid-of-honor,  the  mother  of  the  bride,  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  the  groom,  enters  first,  followed  by  the  bride  on  her  father’s  arm. 

If  no  sort  of  engraved  invitations  are  to  be  sent  out  to  the  wedding,  only  notes  or  verbal 
invitations  to  friends,  and  neither  bridesmaids  nor  best  man  is  to  assist,  what  then,  is  the  eti- 
quette? has  been  asked.  In  whatever^form  the  invitations  are  issued,  they  should  be  extended 
by  the  bride’s  parents;  but  when  this  is  impracticable,  as  in  the  case  of  a bachelor  girl  without 
relatives,  or  a widow,  the  lady  may  invite  the  friends  whose  presence  she  desires,  either  verbally 
or  by  note,  and  some  friend  who  may  be  known  to  most  of  them  may  receive  them.  This  friend 
takes  the  place  of  hostess  and  may  ask  others  to  assist  her.  If  refreshments  are  offered  after 
the  ceremony,  she  takes  a hostess’  place  in  seeing  that  all  are  waited  upon,  and  may  ask  any 
gentleman  present  to  assist  her.  It  is  usual  in  such  circumstances  to  invite  only  a few  witnesses 
to  the  ceremony,  and  afterward  send  out  announcement  cards  on  note  sheets. 

One  charming  idea  is  this : After  the  bride  withdraws  to  change  her  toilette  for  travelling 
dress,  and  when  she  descends  the  staircase  she  is  met  at  the  foot  by  her  bridesmaids,  who  form 
a pretty  alleyway,  through  which  she  passes,  and  is  joined  by  the  groom.  Good-byes  are  quickly 
said,  as  none  but  relations  or  intimate  friends  insist  upon  farewells;  the  carriage  drives  off, 
and  after  it  are  thrown  the  rice  and  old  slippers.  No  one  asks  in  what  direction  the  newly 
wedded  pair  are  going. 

There  is  a legendary  or  mythical  prejudice  against  anyone  handing  the  bride  a knife  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  bride’s  cake.  If  there  has  not  been  one  set  apart  and  tied  with  a 
ribbon,  she  avails  herself  of  any  knife  lying  near. 

At  a military  wedding  the  bride’s  cake  was  cut  with  a sword,  but  this  innovation  seems  a 
trifle  warlike,  does  it  not? 

There  are  seldom  good  reasons  for  keeping  a marriage  secret,  and  to  do  so  is  ill-advised  for 
obvious  reasons.  Besides,  such  a marriage  is  very  bad  form.  Occasionally  circumstances 
arise  where  a marriage  is  made  with  but  few  witnesses,  and  such  hasty  nuptials  are  often  justi- 
fiable. An  engaged  man  may  be  called  upon  very  unexpectedly  to  leave  for  some  distant 
country  and  may  desire  to  take  his  bride  with  him;  immediate  marriage  with  an  invalid  to 
acquire  the  rights  of  a husband  or  wife  to  care  for  the  patient;  a death  in  the  family  or  some 
kindred  reason  all  warrant  hasty  marriages,  but  the  latter  should  not  be  secret.  Intimate 
friends  should  first  be  told,  and  the  wedding  announcements  should  follow  within  a fortnight. 
The  parents  or  guardians  of  the  bride  should  send  out  these  announcements,  thus  implying 
approval. 


E revival  of  an  old-time  custom,  which  may  be  destined  to  run  its  course  again  in 
these  days  of  innovations,  was  seen  at  a recent  fashionable  wedding  when  the  cere- 
mony of  cutting  the  bride’s  loaf  was  performed  the  night  before,  and  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a festivity,  participated  in  by  the  immediate  wedding  party  only — maid- 
of-honor,  bridesmaids,  ushers  and  best  man.  The  origin  of  the  wedding  loaf  is 
to  be  found  in  an  old  English  rite  of  sprinkling  wheat  over  the  head  of  the  bride, 
as  typical  of  the  abundance  and  prosperity  which  were  hoped  for.  The  first  bride 
cakes  were  made  of  wheat,  like  bread,  but  gradually  evolved  into  the  elaborate 
and  toothsome  wedding  cake  of  to-day.  When  first  used  as  a loaf,  this  was  broken  over  the 
head  of  the  bride,  and  the  pieces  shared  only  by  the  near  relatives  and  attendants  of  the  newly 
married  pair.  , 

Instead  of  bride’s  cake,  the  piece  de  resistance  at  a Norse  peasant  wedding  is  called  “bride 
pudding.”  Three  or  five  days  are  given  up  to  feasting  and  merrymaking,  and  the  bride  pudding 
is  not  brought  on  till  the  last  day.  The  appearance  of  this  is  the  sign  for  dismissal.  When  the 
guests  say  farewell  they  present  their  gifts,  which  consist  of  money,  to  the  bride.  The  bride- 
groom then  presents  each  donor  with  a glass  of  wine. 

In  provincial  England  the  cook  pours  hot  water  over  the  threshold  after  the  bridal  couple 
have  gone  in  order  to  keep  it  warm  for  another  bride. 

Besides  the  Russian  wedding  feast,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  a Russian  wooing  culminates 
in  the  betrothal  feast,  at  which  the  bride-elect,  in  return  for  a long  tress  of  hair  which  she  has 
given  to  the  bridegroom,  receives  bread  and  salt  and  an  almond  cake. 

At  a Hebrew  wedding,  man  and  wife  sip  from  one  cup  of  wine,  symbolizing  participation 
in  the  joys  and  pains  of  earthly  life.  The  emptied  goblet  is  placed  on  the  floor  and  crushed 
into  a thousand  pieces  by  the  bridegroom,  who  thus  shows  that  he  will  put  his  foot  on  all  evils 
that  may  enter  the  family  circle. 

The  Italians  permit  no  wedding  gifts  that  are  sharp-pointed,  from  which  practice  ema- 
nates our  superstition  that  the  gift  of  a knife  severs  friendship. 

At  an  Egyptian  wedding  feast,  meat  is  not  eaten,  because  of  the  belief  that  it  would  lead 
to  future  bickerings  between  the  couple.  Eggs,  fruits  and  sweets  are  served.  The  first  meal  in 
the  new  house  cannot  be  touched  until,  after  every  device  known  to  the  bridegroom,  the  bride 
has  been  at  last  induced  to  speak.  Once  she  utters  a word,  he  claps  his  hands,  and  supper  is 
brought  to  them. 

The  pretty  custom  of  throwing  the  slipper  originated  in  France.  An  old  woman  seeing 
the  carriage  of  her  King — Louis  XIII. — passing  on  the  way  from  church  where  he  had  just 
been  married,  took  off  her  shoe,  and  flinging  it  at  his  coach,  cried  out:  “ ’Tis  all  I have,  your 
majesty,  but  may  the  blessings  of  God  go  with  it.” 

In  Holland,  if  a young  man  is  in  love  with  a girl,  and  wishes  to  ask  her  to  be  his  bride, 
he  buys  a small  sweet  cake,  and  wrapping  it  up  proceeds  to  the  house  of  his  lady  love.  He  is 
ushered  into  the  midst  of  the  family  circle;  without  a word  he  walks  up  to  the  young  lady  and 
lays  the  cake  on  the  table  before  her.  The  rest  of  the  family  affect  not  to  notice  anything 
unusual,  and  continue  theif  work  or  reading.  The  young  man  turns  aside  and  talks  to  the 
father  or  mother  on  some  very  ordinary  subject,  keeping,  his  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  the  girl. 
If  she  accepts  his  offer,  she  takes  up  the  cake  and  eats  it.  If  she  is  a coquettish  damsel,  she 
tortures  the  young  man  by  turning  it  over  and  playing  with  it  before  she  decides  to  taste  it, 
and  then  enraptures  him  by  eating  it  to  the  last  crumb.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  wishes  to 
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have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her  admirer,  she  puts  it  back  on  the  table.  The  young  man 
takes  up  the  cake,  and  with  a “vaarvoal  byzamen,”  leaves  the  house.  The  matter  is  then  kept 
a profound  secret  by  both  families,  and  the  outer  world  never  hears  of  it.  In  place  of  a wed- 
ding cake  in  Holland,  wedding  candies  are  given — “bruid  zuikers,”  they  are  called.  They  are 
passed  around  by  children,  and  are  served  in  flower-trimmed  baskets. 

A custom  which  would  hardly  be  considered  in  accordance  with  good  form  in  America 
is  here  narrated: 

The  Zulu  bride  is  not  properly  married  until  she  has  thrown  a calabash  of  water  over  her 
husband,  plentifully  besprinkling  the  rest  of  his  family.  She  must  also  give  her  sister-in-law 
a slap  to  show  that  henceforward  she  is  to  be  mistress. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  cake  of  the  Holland  young  man  is  the  offering  of  candy  in  Bur- 
mah.  Of  all  marriage  rites,  this  takes  the  palm  for  conciseness  and  sweet  simplicity.  Here 
the  dusky  lady  takes  the  initiative;  seeing  a youth  who  pleases  her,  she  offers  him  a sweet. 
If  he  accepts  her  proposal,  he  promptly  eats  the  token  of  affection,  and  they  are  thereby  made 
man  and  wife.  In  the  act  of  eating  alone  this  most  primitive  rite  consists.  If  the  youth  be 
not  favorably  disposed,  he  remarks  with  all  gallantry  that  that  particular  candy  is  not  to  his 
taste,  and  the  matter  is  ended.  In  Mandalay,  three  weeks  after  a marriage,  kinsmen  bring  the 
bridegroom  a bowl  of  rice,  a vessel  of  wine  and  a fowl,  much  of  which  collation  is  sacrificed 
to  the  spirits  of  ancestors. 

There  is  an  old  superstition  in  Germany  against  May  marriages. 

A favorite  day  in  Scotland  is  December  31st,  so  that  the  young  couple  can  leave  their  old 
life  with  the  old  year  and  begin  their  married  life  with  the  new  one. 

Partaking  of  two  tiny  glasses  of  wine  is  all  the  ceremony  necessary  to  make  a marriage 
in  some  Chinese  provinces,  provided  a quantity  of  fireworks  are  set  off;  these  are  to  wake  the 
“great  Joss’ ’ from  his  sleep  that  he  may  witness  the  ceremony. 

However  unlucky  or  undesirable  tears  may  be  on  all  other  occasions,  on  one’s  wedding 
day  it  is  best  to  shed  a few,  according  to  old  tradition.  They  are  sure  to  bring  good  luck. 

It  is  a very  excellent  thing  to  wear  something  borrowed  upon  the  wedding  day;  it  also 
brings  plenty  of  good  luck,  though,  so  far  as  one’s  natural  idea  would  go,  both  the  above  would 
be  anything  but  “lucky.” 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  marriage  customs  is  that  of  the  bride,  immediately  after 
the  ceremony,  flinging  her  bouquet  among  her  maiden  friends.  She  who  catches  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  next  bride. 

Of  course  the  bride  must  cut  the  first  piece  of  the  bride  cake;  just  why  no  one  exactly 
knows,  but  perhaps  it  is  to  signify  that  she  is  now  a hostess  and  should  serve  her  guests. 

The  bride  should  also  serve  the  first  glass  of  wine,  if  it  is  used  at  all,  at  the  wedding  feast. 
At  a Russian  wedding  liquor  was  served  in  the  true  old-world*  style,  and  it  was  a certain  sign 
of  disaster  to  the  newly  wedded  couple  if  each  guest  did  not  really  take  a taste  thereof;  not 
merely  touching  the  lips  to  the  glass  would  do. 

In  leaving  the  church,  the  bride  should  make  her  exit  through  the  same  door  as  that  by 
which  she  entered.  It  is  unlucky  to  enter  by  one  door  before  the  ceremony  and  leave  by 
another  afterward.  The  bride  should  always  be  the  first  to  call  her  husband  by  his  name 
after  the  ceremony. 

While  it  may  not  be  quite  convenient  after  the  wedding  feast,  the  bride  should  lose  or 
throw  away  all  pins  used  in  her  costume.  It  is  unlucky  to  retain  them,  and  it  will  bring  bad 
luck  to  the  bridesmaids  if  they  pick  them  up  and  keep  them. 

The  bride  who  is  not  followed  by  an  old  shoe  or  a shower  of  rice  is  certainly  to  be  pitied, 
because  such  things  bring  good  luck. 


OW  in  the  month  when  the  rose  is 
blooming 

White  in  its  purity,  pink  in  its 
pride; 

Now  in  the  blush  of  its  sweet  perfuming, 
Fresh  as  the  rose-leaf  comes  the  bride. 

Pure  is  the  breath  of  a June-time  morning, 
Pure  is  the  sunlight’s  dawning  dart, 

Pure  is  the  bud  with  the  dew  adorning, 
Purest  of  all  is  a maiden’s  heart. 

Sweet  is  the  music’s  peal  and  pleading, 

Sweet  its  exultant  throb  and  thrill, 

Sweet  is  the  ealm  and  hush  succeeding, 
Sweetest  of  all  is  the  bride’s  “I  will.” 


Firm  is  the  heart  though  the  voice  may 
falter, 

Whole  is  her  trust  as  the  circling 
band 

Welding,  before  the  eternal  altar, 

Soul  unto  soul  as  hand  to  hand. 

So  be  she  now  and  so  forever, 

Bride  to  the  man  she  loves  the  best; 
Time,  nor  trouble,  nor  death  dissever, 
Discord  threaten,  or  doubt  molest. 

Whether  the  bride  be  high  or  lowly, 

Whether  the  wedding  be  grand  or  small, 
True  be  the  trust  and  the  kiss  be  holy, 

Else  is  nothing,  and  Love  is  All. 
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HO  settled  the  naming  of  the  anniversaries  of  the  wedding  day  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  a happy  thought;  for  it  is  a charming  idea  to  celebrate  the  different 
wedding  anniversaries  by  entertaining  one’s  friends  in  some  novel  way.  It  is 
not  enough  to  make  the  celebration  a mere  gathering  of  one’s  friends  to  spend  an 
evening  contemplating  a spectacle  of  mutual  felicity;  there  must  be  something 
done  to  entertain  them,  and  in  this  day  of  innovations  the  hostess  must  have  her 
wits  about  her  to  find  some  form  of  jollification  which  will  interest  the  entire 
assemblage.  The  anniversaries  have  been  recognized  by  the  following  titles  for 
many  years  and  are  variously  celebrated: 


One  year , Cotton  Wedding. 

Two  years,  Paper  Wedding. 

Three  years,  Leather  Wedding. 

Five  years,  Wooden  Wedding. 

Seven  years,  Woolen  Wedding. 

Ten  years,  Tin  Wedding. 

Twelve  years , Silk  or  Linen  Wedding. 


Fifteen  years,  Crystal  Wedding. 
Twenty  years,  China  Wedding. 
Twenty-five  years,  Silver  Wedding. 
Thirty  years,  Pearl  Wedding. 
Thirty-five  years,  Lace  Wedding. 
Forty  years,  Ruby  Wedding. 

Fifty  years,  Golden  Wedding. 


Seventy-five  years,  Diamond  Wedding. 


The  first  five  or  six  wedding  anniversaries  are  apt  to  be  seasons  of  delightful  frolic  for  all 
invited.  Usually  no  sorrow  has  come  to  the  home  and  all  goes  happy  as  the  first  marriage  bell. 
The  bride  and  groom  are  in  the  heyday  of  life,  and  the  woman  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  finds 
nothing  sad  in  the  fact  that,  while  she  is  not  so  slender,  she  is  even  lovelier  in  her  matronly 
beauty  than  on  her  wedding  day. 

It  is  a charming  idea  to  celebrate  the  different  anniversaries  by  some  simple  form  of  enter- 
tainment. Include,  if  possible,  in  your  invitations  all  the  guests  who  were  with  you  on  your 
wedding  day,  although  a cozy  little  dinner,  to  which  are  bidden  the  bridesmaids,  ushers  and 
intimate  friends,  will  be  the  most  effective  celebration. 

Fanciful  divisions  of  the  years  into  shorter  epochs  than  mark  the  silver,  golden  or  dia- 
mond weddings  are  frequently  accepted  as  occasions  for  merry-making.  Of  these  the  wooden, 
tin,  and  crystal  weddings  are  those  most  commonly  observed.  Other  anniversaries,  also 
described  in  the  following  pages,  are  occasions  not  neglected  by  the  lovers  of  merriment.  The 
invitations  to  these  souvenir  entertainments  are  usually  suggestive  of  the  occasion  and  are 
frequently  of  a humorous  or  original  character,  following  the  lines  of  some  of  the  invitations 
given  in  the  ensuing  chapters. 

The  epoch  which  is  marked  off  by  twenty-five  years  of  wedded  life  is  especially  honored 
by  being  named  the  silver  wedding,  while  the  lapse  of  another  quarter  of  a century  brings  the 
golden  wedding,  and  still  another  quarter  the  diamond  wedding.  Formal  invitations  to  a 
silver  wedding  are  usually  printed  in  silver  and  to  a golden  wedding  in  gold  upon  heavy  note- 
sheets,  and  frequently  the  initials  of  the  lady’s  maiden  and  marriage  names  are  combined  in 
an  embossed  monogram  at  the  top  of  the  page  between  the  dates  of  her  marriage  and  its  an- 
niversary celebration.  Very  often  these  are  the  only  features  which  distinguish  them  from 
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invitations  to  other  receptions,  the  wording  being  the  same,  though  the  golden  wedding,  being 
less  usual,  is  noted  by  a more  impressive  formula,  which  “request  the  honour  of  your  com- 
pany/ ' the  names  of  the  bride  and  groom  being  frequently  printed  a line  below  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  page.  While  such  invitations  may  be,  and  are,  varied  in  many  ways,  such  divergences 
as  personal  taste  directs  are  more  frequently  in  the  direction  of  removing  than  adding  for- 
mality. The  following  is  a very  good  form  of  invitation : 

igOO  1915 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters 
request  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
on  Wednesday,  December  the  tenth , at  eight  o'clock 
Silver  Wedding 

James  Walters  Alice  Jones 

22  Morris  Avenue 

Another  form  of  invitation  is  as  follows: 

Crystal  Wedding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Manning 
At  Home 

Friday  evening,  April  twenty-fourth 
nineteen  hundred  and  six 
141  Van  Wyck  Avenue 

1900  1915 

Either  of  these  invitations  will  serve  for  any  of  the  anniversaries  by  simply  changing 
the  wording  to  suit  the  particular  occasion. 

At  these  wedding  anniversaries  host  and  hostess  are,  during  the  time  of  receiving  their 
guests,  bride  and  groom,  and  congratulations  are  offered  them  beneath  a floral  wedding  bell, 
an  umbrella  or  canopy,  and  afterward  they  leave  their  station  and  go  about  among  their  guests. 
Usually  the  celebration  is  regulated  entirely  after  the  manner  of  an  evening  party.  Host  and 
hostess  take  places  in  the  opening  dance,  and  also  lead  the  way  to  supper.  This  is  usually 
found  more  practicable  and  is  considered  better  form  than  the  attempt  to  duplicate  the 
original  wedding  festivities,  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  morning. 

Gifts  from  near  friends  and  relatives  are  in  order,  but  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  distaste  of 
refined  people  for  making  such  occasions  the  opportunity  for  display  or  a draft  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  acquaintances,  that  many  "invitations  bear  in  the  left-hand  corner  the  words  “no 
gifts  received.”  Privileged  friends  may  send  gifts,  but  the  latitude  allowed  in  choosing  these 
wedding  presents  often  takes  the  choice  almost  if  not  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  the  designated 
ware  or  material  of  the  anniversary.  However,  appropriate  gifts  can  usually  be  found  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  silver  anniversary,  this  metal  is  every  day  extending  its  sway,  and  the  num- 
ber of  artistic  and  useful  articles  that  are  fashioned  out  of  it  is  all  the  time  increasing  in  beauty 
and  variety,  one  may  indulge  in  the  fancy  for  selecting  some  articles  of  silver,  without  being 
compelled  to  choose  something  which  can  only  be  purchased  by  h large  outlay  of  money. 

Of  course,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  friends  who  assisted  at  the  first  ceremony  are  present 
at  the  anniversary.  A feature  of  the  table  appointments  is  usually  a beautifully  frosted  cake, 
upon  which  the  monogram  of  the  couple  and  the  dates  of  the  marriage  and  the  wedding  an- 
niversary are  conspicuously  displayed. 

If  one  feels  free  to  respond  to  an  invitation  to  a wedding  anniversary  by  sending  a gift, 
it  should  be  presented  to  both  husband  and  wife,  as  such  invitations  are  of  course  issued  in  the 
name  of  both,  and  neither  should  be  ignored. 

In  replying  to  an  invitation  to  a wedding  anniversary,  it  is  quite  proper  to  offer  congratu- 
lations to  those  who  thus  announce  the  number  of  years  of  happy  wedlock.  A brief  and 
comprehensive  formula  is: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Morgan  accept  with  pleasure  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
King's  kind  invitation  for  Friday  evening,  October  the  tenth,  and  present  to  them 
their  warmest  congratulations  on  their  China  Wedding  Anniversary. 

8 Willow  Street. 

October  first. 


The 

Cotton  Wedding 


HE  cotton  wedding  marks  the  first  anniver- 
sary, but  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  title 
is  hidden  in  mystery.  Perhaps  the  occa- 
sion is  so  called  because  modesty  forbids  the 
taxing  of  one’s  friends  for  anything  more 
valuable  than  cotton  gifts  so  soon  after  the 
original  bridal  presents. 

The  invitations  should  be  written  on 
white  cotton  handkerchiefs  with  indelible  ink  and  a gold  or  glass  pen,  as  neither  of  these  will 
spatter,  the  handkerchiefs  first  being  starched  to  cardboard  stiffness  and  ironed  very  smooth. 
Do  not  fold  the  invitations,  but  roll  them  in  other  equally  stiff  handkerchiefs  addressed  to  the 
guests,  tying  the  rolls  at  each  end  with  white  cotton  cords  and  tassels.  These  must  be  deliv- 
ered by  a messenger,  as  mailing  would  ruin  them. 

The  invitations  may  also  be  printed  in  black  lettering  on  slips  of  glazed  white  cotton,  or 
in  white  on  sheets  of  black  cambric,  or  neatly  written  cards  may  be  sent  out,  having  on  each 
one  a little  tuft  of  raw  cotton  or  bow  of  colored  cheese-cloth  glued  or  sewed  on  the  card. 

In  the  invitation  the  guests  should  be  requested  to  let  cotton  compose  their  costumes  as 
far  as  possible.  This,  for  the  gentlemen,  would  mean  unbleached  muslin  or  calico  coats,  with 
white  duck  trousers,  or  entire  suits  of  duck  or  seersucker,  which  may  be  drawn  over  ordinary 
suits,  and  cotton  cravats  and  gloves.  The  ladies  can  appear  in  gowns  of  similar  materials 
made  in  any  fashion  that  pleases  them  best. 

The  presents  should. follow  the  same  rule  as  the  costumes,  not  one  thread  of  linen  being 
permissible.  They  form  a greater  variety  than  at  first  seems  posssible,  and  comprise  boxes 
of  spool  cotton  in  assorted  sizes,  balls  of  darning  and  knitting  cotton,  table  and  bureau  mats 
crocheted  of  cotton  cord,  cottoil-sateen  bedquilts  filled  with  cotton  batting,  denim  screens 
embroidered  with  heavy  cotton  twist,  cushions  of  the  same  material  decorated  in  a like  man- 
ner, and,  in  humbler  articles,  iron  holders  and  dish-cloths  of  drilling,  which  in  packages  of 
a dozen  each,  cut  the  right  shape  and  hemmed,  with  the  initial  of  the  bride  marked  in  one 
corner,  are  gifts  by  no  means  despised  by  young  housekeepers.  Sheets,  pillow-cases  and 
towels  of  cotton  are  also  suitable  presents,  provided  the  hostess  is  not  already  overstocked. 

The  furnishings  of  the  drawing-room  should  be  of  cotton  as  far  as  is  practicable,  without 
going  to  too  much  trouble.  Curtains,  portieres,  lamp-shades,  mantel  and  piano  draperies, 
cushion  covers,  etc.,  can  be  temporarily  replaced  by  others  of  scrim  or  unbleached  muslin. 
Pink  and  white  raw  cotton,  twisted  into  effective  blossoms,  with  natural  green  leaves  and 
vines,  can  be  used  wherever  floral  decoration  is  advisable.  Above  the  heads  of  the  wedding 
pair  should  be  suspended  a large  marriage  bell  of  sheet  wadding  tacked  over  a cardboard  founda- 
tion, composed  of  gored  sections  sewed  together,  the  clapper  being  a stick  of  proper  length, 
with  a ball  of  cotton  at  one  end,  the  whole  covered  with  the  wadding.  The  two  dates — that 
of  the  wedding  and  of  the  anniversary — should  be  conspicuously  displayed,  the  letters  and 
numerals  being  of  white  raw  cotton  on  a background  of  green  leaves. 

A dainty  fancy  easily  executed  is  to  have  the  refreshments  green  and  white  in  color  as 
far  as  possible.  The  following  menu  is  suggested: 

Creamed  Oysters. 

Chicken  Salad.  Cheese  Straws. 

Brown  Bread  Sandwiches. 

V anilla  and  Pistache  Cream. 

Bride  Cake.  Coffee.  Angel  Cake. 

Frozen  sherbet  and  lemonade  may  be  added  if  desired.  Cotton  bolls,  always  obtain- 
able from  the  South,  would  be  novel  and  suitable  souvenirs;  have  a cluster  for  each  guest, 
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tied  with  broad  white  cotton  tape,  inscribed  with  the  initials  of  the  bride  and  groom  and  the 
date  of  the  two  celebrations. 

If  the  growing  cotton  cannot  be  obtained  or  is  out  of  season,  an  excellent  substitute 
can  be  had  by  making  artificial  paper  bolls  of  heavy  dark-green  paper  and  filling  them  with 
loosely  picked  raw  cotton,  letting  some  of  it  hang  in  ragged  lengths  from  the  bolls,  as  if  in 
different  stages  of  ripening. 

It  will  doubtless  be  trying  to  the  feelings  of  a young  wife  who  has  plenty  of  choice  table 
damask,  but,  nevertheless,  the  napery  of  the  supper-room  must  be  cotton.  The  cheese  straws 
in  bundles  and  the  sandwiches  in  piles  should  be  tied  with  cords  and  tassels  or  narrow  tapes. 
Small  pieces  of  cotton  cambric  cut  something  the  shape  of  a Greek  cross,  hemmed,  and  laundered 
very  stiff,  can  be  bent  into  square  and  oblong  boxes,  and  sewed  at  the  corners,  to  hold  salted 
almonds,  bonbons  and  fancy  cakes.  Sheet  wadding,  which  does  not  fuzz,  will  decorate  the 
fruit  epergne  prettily. 

At  a recent  cotton  wedding  dra- 
peries of  cotton  stuffs  artistically 
decorated  the  rooms;  the  hostess 
wore  a charming  muslin  gown  fig- 
ured with  dainty-hued  blossoms, 
the  host  was  arrayed  in  a very 
natty  morning  suit  of  outing  cloth, 
and  most  of  the  guests  wore  taste- 
ful dresses  or  suits  of  cotton  mate- 
rials. There  were  some  very  pretty 
costumes  of  cretonne,  Yeddo  crepe, 
sateen,  mull,  muslin,  dotted  swiss, 
organdy,  cheese-cloth  and  outing 
cloth. 

The  refreshments  were  served 
at  small  tables.  In  the  centre  of 
each  table  was  a round  or  square 
dish  filled  with  wet  sand  and  set  in  a 
circle  of  bursting  cotton  bolls,  and 
into  the  sand  had  been  thrust  wild 
asters,  blossom  by  blossom,  with  an 
edging  of  brilliant  golden-rod. 

For  the  gentlemen  there  were  VAN,LLA  ,CE  CREAM  TO  ^PRESENT  COTTON  IN  HEART  CUPS 
small  sprays  of  golden-rod  tied  with 

narrow  purple  ribbons,  and  for  the  ladies,  clusters  of  wild  asters  tied  with  yellow  ribbons. 

The  presents  were  very  numerous  and  were  mostly  of  a practical  character,  among  them 
being  a bolt  each  of  bleached  and  unbleached  cotton,  several  cotton  dress  patterns,  a great 
deal  of  fancy-work  done  with  cotton,  such  as  tatting,  crocheting  and  knitted  articles,  cur- 
tains, table-covers,  mats,  doilies,  gloves,  prettily  trimmed  aprons,  boxes  of  thread,  sheetings, 
towelling,  bed  and  pillow  covers  and  shams,  comforts,  Hamburg  trimmings,  fancy  dusting 
caps,  lamp-cloths,  dusting  cloths,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a bundle  of  old  cotton. 

Following  a novel  idea,  let  the  supper-table  be  covered  with  thin  cotton  batting  sprinkled 
with  diamond  dust,  and  with  a mound  of  crystallized  grasses  in  the  centre,  as  if  enveloped  in 
a casing  of  ice;  or,  for  a more  simple  decoration,  a green  cloth  might  be  set  on  the  table,  and 
in  the  centre  a wicker  basket  placed,  overflowing  with  snow-white  cotton,  as  if  just  brought 
in  from  the  fields.  When  the  real  growing  cotton  can  be  had,  a tall  vase  filled  with  cotton- 
bearing plants  would  prove  an  attractive  centrepiece.  Four  white  cotton  streamers,  extend- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  might  be  caught  up  at  the  four  corners  of  the  table  and  fast- 
ened by  a cluster  of  cotton  bolls  and  leaves. 

Serve  the  menu  on  pure  white  china,  and  have  the  eatables  as  white  as  possible — beaten 
biscuits,  light-bread  sandwiches  spread  with  white  cheese  or  blanched  nut-kernels,  the  white 
slices  of  turkey,  or  chicken  salad,  with  coarse  bits  of  celery  chopped  up  with  it. 

Vanilla  ice  cream,  heaped  in  a shell  of  meringue,  colored  a pale  green,  may  be  served, 
resembling  cotton  in  the  pod.  White  cake  broken  into  irregular  pieces  can  be  eaten  with  this, 
then  can  come  coffee,  hidden  beneath  a foam  of  whipped  cream,  and  served  with  white  wafers. 
A suggestion  is  offered  in  the  illustration  for  serving  the  ice  cream  in  heart  cups,  each  form 
of  cream  being  pierced  by  an  arrow. 


The 

Paper  Wedding 

/Tg«*j£>£ T THE  end  of  the  second  year 
. conies  the  paper  wedding, 
which  can  be  made  a most 
lit  artistic  and  charming  affair 
Jl  1 1 if  the  pretty  crepe  paper,  now 

' so  much  in  fashion,  be  used 

for  decorations  and  costumes. 
Regarding  the  furnishing:  All  that  ap- 
peared in  cotton  at  the  former  anniversary 
can  now  be  made  in  paper,  with  the  exception  of  cushion  covers.  The  floral  decorations  can 
be  particularly  effective,  for  paper  blossoms,  when  well  made,  so  closely  resemble  nature 
that  only  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell  reveal  the  sham. 

As  for  paper  presents — their  name  is  legion.  Lampshades,  screens,  writing-paper,  fans, 
blotters,  Japanese  panels,  books,  subscriptions  to  magazines,  and  unframed  etchings  or 
drawings  are  a few  that  suggest  themselves. 

The  invitations  can  be  sent  out  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  invited  must  wear  paper  costumes 
as  far  as  possible.  By  employing  the  always  useful  crelpe,  these  can  be  made  strikingly  pretty 
or  comical,  as  the  taste  of  the  wearer  dictates;  even  wrapping  and  newspapers  can  be  pressed 
into  service,  and  most  original  toilettes  made  therefrom. 

A picturesque  idea  for  the  supper-room  is  to  have  a number  of  small  tables  instead  of  a 
large  one,  each  representing  a flower  and  a corresponding  color.  Thus  a rose  table  would 
have  cloth  and  napkins  of  pink  Japanese  paper,  little  baskets  in  the  shape  of  roses  to  hold 
salted  almonds  and  bonbons,  pink  paper  ribbons  tied  about  the  sandwiches,  the  ices  served 
in  cardboard  tubs  set  in  the  hearts  of  pink  paper  roses,  the  candles  or  banquet  lamp  protected 
with  rose  shades;  and  for  souvenirs,  dainty  pink  paper  fans,  with  the  initials  of  host  and  hostess 
and  the  dates  written  upon  them  in  gold.  A sunflower  table  could  be  decorated  in  the  same 
way  with  yellow,  a lily  table  with  white,  blue  with  corn-flowers,  and  purple  with  violets. 

A pleasant  way  to  dispel  the  slight  formality  and  stiffness  that  is  usually  present  when 
guests  first  assemble  is  to  have  two  large  tissue-paper  balloons  suspended  at  either  end  of  the 
drawing-room,  one  bearing  the  host’s  initials  in  gold,  the  other  those  of  the  hostess.  Beneath, 
the  guests  form  circles,  the  gentlemen  under  that  with  the  host’s  initials,  with  the  hostess 
in  the  centre;  and  the  ladies  under  the  other,  surrounding  the  host.  At  a given  signal  the 
hostess  bursts  her  balloon,  and  the  host  his,  with  long  gilded  wands,  and  a shower  of  paper  blos- 
soms descends.  There  is  one  for  each  guest,  and  all  bear  numbers  in  gold;  those  of  one  balloon 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  other.  Each  gentleman  then  seeks  the  lady  whose  flower  matches 
his  own,  and  she  becomes  his  partner  for  the  evening. 

Another  idea  for  the  second  milestone,  after  two  years  of  married  life,  is  to  observe  the 
anniversary  by  a card-party.  If  a large  number  of  guests  are  invited,  plan  to  serve  the  supper 
on  the  small  card  tables  that  have  been  in  use  during  the  evening,  arranging  the  table  in  the 
dining-room  for  simple  buffet  refreshments,  of  which  the  guests  are  invited  to  partake  between 
the  games.  This  table  should  be  covered  with  a small  linen  cloth  (laid  over  a thin  canton 
flannel),  to  which  is  pinned  a valance  of  cr§pe  paper,  stamped  in  a delicate  fern  design,  over  a 
flounce  of  plain  white  crepe  paper.  Use  a square  of  the  decorated  paper  as  a centrepiece,  and 
a crystal  vase  filled  with  bride  roses  and  feathery  asters  for  the  floral  decoration.  Drape 
the  decorated  paper  at  the  edge  of  the  table  in  regular  festoons,  and  fasten  with  bunches 
of  the  bride  roses  tied  with  bows  of  white  cr6pe  paper.  Candle-shades  may  be  fashioned 
from  the  white  crSpe  paper,  ornamented  with  tiny  natural  ferns  tied  with  narrow  green  satin 
ribbon. 

For  the  edibles,  provide  dainty  cucumber,  lettuce  and  minced  chicken  sandwiches,  delicious 
little  cakes  iced  with  vanilla  and  pistachio  frosting,  and  a large  punch-bowl  filled  with  white 
cherry  punch.  Small  fancy  dishes  should  also  be  placed  upon  the  table,  holding  salted  almonds, 
pitted  olives,  white  bonbons  and  crystallized  mint  leaves.  No  waitress  will  be  required  in  the 
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dining-room  (except  to  remove  the  soiled  glasses  and  bring  in  a fresh  supply),  as  the  guests  are 
privileged  to  help  themselves. 

In  serving  the  supper,  have  the  waitress  first  cover  each  card  table  with  a small  cloth 
made  from  the  white  cr§pe  paper,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  green  felt  top;  Japanese  nap- 
kins decorated  in  green  and  gold  should  then  be  distributed,  followed  by  the  first  course,  served 
on  breakfast  plates  and  accompanied  by  a silver  breakfast  fork.  This  may  consist  of  hot 
minced  chicken,  served  in  individual  paper  cases,  cucumber  jelly  salad  and  finger  rolls.  When 
these  plates  are  removed,  the  dessert  plates,  holding  the  sweet  course,  are  substituted;  this 
comprises  a small  crepe  paper  box  filled  with  pistache  ice  cream,  an  individual  mould  of  vanilla 
russe  and  small  iced  cakes.  Coffee  may  complete  this  simple  menu  if  the  hostess  so  desires, 
and  fancy  boxes,  with  loops  of  narrow  green  and  white  ribbons,  as  pictured  in  this  chapter, 
may  contain  the  wedding  cake,  which  is  handed  to  the  guests  by  the  maid  at  their  departure. 

At  a most  interesting  paper  wedding  the  decorations  were  beautiful,  and  the  idea  quite 
unique.  A number  of  yards  of  tissue-paper  garlands  and  balls  of  cut  tissue-paper  in  various 
bright  colors  were  used  extensively  throughout  the  rooms.  A bower  was  made  of  them  in  the 
front  parlor,  and  under  it  stood  the  host  and  hostess  to  receive  their  guests. 

The  hostess 
wore  a dress  that 
was  fashioned 
principally  of  ex- 
quisitely tinted 
tissue-paper  over 
some  thin  mate- 
rial, and  she  car- 
ried a bouquet  of 
paper  flowers 
that  were  beauti- 
ful imitations  of 
pink  and  white 
roses. 

The  host  also 
carried  out  the 
general  idea  by 
wearing  with  his 
evening  dress  an 
immacul  ate 
paper  shirt-front, 
with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  the  same 
material.  Several 
of  the  feminine 
guests  relied 

largely  on  tissue  or  cr6pe  paper  in  various  lovely  hues  for  the  adornment  of  their  costumes, 
while  many  of  the  gentlemen  wore  paper  neckties,  and  boutonnieres  consisting  of  paper  rose- 
buds or  sprays  of  paper  lilies-of-the-valley. 

The  decoration  of  the  supper-room  was  especially  novel  and  attractive.  Ropes  of  cut 
tissue  paper  festooned  the  walls,  being  caught  up  here  and  there  with  bands  from  which  de- 
pended brilliant  paper  balls.  A large  number  of  these  balls  also  hung  from  the  ceiling  on 
silken  threads,  and  were  later  presented  to  the  gentlemen  as  souvenirs  for  shaving  papers. 

A long  oval  table  was  covered  with  pale-blue  paper  and  edged  with  a narrow  border  of 
finely  cut  and  curled  white  tissue  paper.  In  the  centre  was  a large,  circular  mirror,  bordered 
by  a broad  band  of  natural-looking  water-lilies  and  half-opened  buds  made  of  tissue  paper. 
A spray  or  two  of  lilies  were  laid  on  the  mirror  as  if  floating  on  the  placid  bosom  of  a lake. 

The  plates  laid  for  the  guests  had  been  purchased  of  some  wholesale  stationer,  being  made 
of  pressed  paper  in  imitation  of  flowered  china;  and  they  were  placed  on  pretty  paper  mats, 
beside  which  were  laid  quaintly  figured  Japanese  paper  napkins. 

The  French  peas  were  served  in  little  paper  trays,  the  uncapped  strawberries  in  dainty 
paper  baskets,  a delicious  sherbet  in  miniature  paper  buckets,  and  a variegated  ice  on  a round 
lace-paper  doily.  After  the  ice  came  French  kisses  or  mottoes,  which  contained  bright-colored 
fancy  paper  caps,  with  which  the  guests  decorated  themselves  amid  much  merriment. 


The 

Leather  Wedding 


fN  the  instance  of  the  married 
» pair  who  have  successfully 
. and  happily  sailed  the  sea  of 
1 matrimony  for  three  years, 
they  can,  should  they  so 
desire,  celebrate  the  event 
by  giving  a leather  wedding, 
that  being  the  form  decreed 
by  custom  for  this  anniver- 
sary. Leather  seems,  on  first 
thought,  a very  stupid  and 
unwieldy  substance  to  attempt  to  draw 
into  social  festivities,  but  after  due  con- 
sideration the  case  will  not  appear  so  hope- 
less. There  are  now  to  be  had  innumerable 
articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  in  leather  decorated  with  pyrography,  as  well  as  tinted 
in  most  beautiful  shades,  which  are  suitable  for  almost  all  occasions. 

The  invitations,  engraved  or  written  on  squares  of  genuine  sheepskin  parchment  (not 
the  paper  imitation),  can  be  mailed  in  the  usual  way.  Parchment  envelopes  are  also  obtain- 
able. Squares  of  leather  with  the  wording  of  the  invitation  burnt  in  are  fashionable  at  present. 

Leather  is,  of  course,  impracticable  for  use  in  costumes,  save  in  the  shape  of  gloves  and 
shoes,  belts  and  other  accessories.  If  the  hostess  has  her  library  fitted  up  in  leather,  she  can 
transfer  the  chairs,  couch  and  table  to  her  drawing-room,  or  else  make  the  library  the  scene 
of  the  progressive  euchre,  whist,  angling  or  other  party,  any  of  which  are  pleasant  and  ap- 
propriate amusements  for  the  evening’s  entertainment. 

Scarlet  and  black  leather  game  counters,  which  can  be  purchased  as  reasonably  as  twenty- 
five  cents  a pair  or  as  costly  as  ten  dollars  a dozen,  should  be  painted  with  the  important  dates 
and  monograms  of  the  host  and  hostess,  and  numbered  in  sets  of  four,  there  being  as  many  sets 
as  there  are  card  or  game  tables.  Thus  for  the  head  table,  No.  1,  two  scarlet  and  two  black 
counters  would  each  bear  the  number  “1”;  for  Table  2,  four  others,  two  of  a color,  would  be 
numbered  “2,”  etc. 

When  the  guests  are  assembled,  these  counters  are  placed  on  a table,  painted  side  down, 
and  each  lady  draws  a scarlet  one  and  each  gentleman  a black.  Then  they  take  their  seats 
at  the  tables  the  number  of  which  corresponds  to  that  on  the  counters. 

The  prizes  may  be  few  or  numerous  and  as  handsome  or  inexpensive  as  the  hostess  desires, 
but  they  must  all  be  of  leather. 

As  the  menu  for  a card  party  is  never  as  elaborate  as  when  there  are  music  and  dancing, 
it  would  be  quite  correct  to  dispense  with  set  tables,  and  have  the  refreshments  served  by  waiters 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  game.  If  this  is  done,  coffee,  toasted  wafers,  rye  or  graham  bread — 
cut  very  thin  and  the  crust  removed — made  into  sandwiches  with  devilled  turkey  and  sardines, 
wine  jelly  and  small  fancy  cakes  are  amply  sufficient.  Serve  the  wafers,  sandwiches  and  cakes 
in  dishes  made  by  cutting  thin,  dressed  calfskin  into  the  shape  of  a five-petalled  flower,  bending 
up  the  petals  and  lacing  them  together  with  tan  baby-ribbon.  Holes  for  the  lacing  can  be 
made  with  a punch,  and  the  shaping  can  be  done  easily  and  neatly  by  running  a penknife 
lightly  across  the  leather  on  the  right  side  where  the  bend  is  desired.  The  calfskin  can  be 
obtained  in  sheet  form  at  any  shoemaker’s  or  department  store.  Dainty  little  doilies  can  be 
made  to  place  under  the  plates.  These  may  be  of  burnt  leather  or  of  chamois  leather  cut 
round  or  square,  and  fringed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  simple  flower  designs  painted 
on  these  in  water-colors. 

Presents  appropriate  for  this  anniversary  are  innumerable.  Dress-suit  cases,  travelling 
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bags,  medicine  chests,  writing  outfits,  hunting  paraphernalia,  gloves,  fancy  belts  and  girdles, 
portemonnaies  and  music  holders  are  a few  of  them,  and  they  may  be  more  or  less  elaborately 
burned  or  otherwise  decorated,  or  of  exquisitely  tinted  leather.  Beautiful  presents  can  also  be 
made  of  chamois  leather  and  suede  kid.  These  include  tobacco  pouches  , blotters,  pen-wipers, 
book-covers  and  glove  or  handkerchief  cases. 

At  a dainty  leather  wedding  the  cards  were  printed  in  gilt  or  silver  lettering  on  oblong 
pieces  of  white  leather,  and  enclosed  in  envelopes  of  the  leathery  material  called  leatherette 


CARD  TABLE  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  SUPPER 


Embossed  goods  are  also  shown  in  this  ifnitation  leather,  which  resembles  antique  vellum; 
and  both  paper  and  envelopes  may  be  obtained  at  any  large  stationery  shop. 

The  souvenirs  were  daintily  tinted  leather  cut  in  heart  shapes  with  a couplet  similar  to  this: 

There’s  nothing  like  leather, 

When  well  put  together. 

burned  or  painted  in  colors  on  the  leather.  Original  ideas  could  very  well  follow  this  suggestion. 

Instead  of  the  traditional  bride’s  cake  in  white  satin  boxes,  there  was  distributed  chocolate 
cake  in  dainty  boxes  of  tan  leatherette,  tied  with  bronzed  or  gilt  shoestrings,  such  as  are  used 
for  lacing  fancy  shoes.  Burnt-leather  cases  in  novel  shapes  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  boxes. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  fourth  anniversary  has  been  neglected,  and  is  without  a name  or  any  special  significance, 
so  one’s  friends  are  allowed  a year’s  breathing  space  before  they  are  summoned  to  attend  the 
wooden  wedding.  This  occurs  on  the  fifth  anniversary  and  can  be  made  an  exceedingly  en- 
joyable affair,  attended  by  a very  trifling  outlay. 


The  Wooden  Wedding 


JERHAPS  one  of  the  most  popular  (if  the  term  may- 
be used)  wedding  anniversaries  is  the  wooden  one; 
and  at  the  present  time,  when  so  many  really  at- 
tractive presents  may  be  purchased  in  wood,  such 
an  anniversary  could  hardly  fail  to  be  artistic.  A 
pretty  fashion  for  the  invitations  is  to  send  them 
out  on  small  birch-bark  cards  enclosed  in  envelopes 
of  wood^colored  English  paper. 

The  rooms  may  be  decorated  with  wooden 
bowls.  Deep  chopping  bowls  burned  with  odd 
designs,  filled  with  flowers  and  palms  or  with  cut 
flowers  and  ferns,  may  be  placed  here  and  there. 
The  fireplaces  should  be  banked  high  with  logs. 
Wreaths  made  of  shavings  twisted  about  wire  rings 
until  they  form  full  round  circles  may  be  tied  with  broad 
ribbons  and  hung  against  the  wall  in  a conspicuous  place, 
and  the  dates  “1906”  and  “1911”  cut  from  wood  and  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  wreath  frames.  Tall  candle-sticks  of 
wood  should  hold  lighted  tapers,  which  may  be  covered 
with  shades  or  not,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  decorators. 

Use  asbestos  protectors  for  shades. 

If  the  collation  be  served  from  a large  table  it  should  not  be  covered  with  the  usual  fine 
■cloth  of  linen,  but  be  left  with  the  polished  surface  showing.  Small  wooden  dishes  and  noggins, 
plain  or  decorated  with  pyrography  designs,  may  be  placed  on  doilies  made  of  birch-bark  or 
heavy  paper  tinted  to  represent  the  bark,  and  filled  with  salted  nuts,  stuffed  olives,  bonbons 
and  fancy  cakes.  Larger  dishes  of  wooden-ware  may  be  used  for  the  salads,  etc.  A wooden 
bowl  arranged  as  a fernery  or  filled  with  flowers  or  fruit  may  be  used  as  a centre  decoration, 
and  wide  ribbons  of  wood-colored  satin  may  run  from  one  corner  of  the  table  diagonally  to 
the  other.  Candelabras  of  wood  or  candle-sticks  may  be  placed  at  the  corners  of  the  board 
and  filled  with  candles  covered  with  silk  or  crepe-paper  shades. 

Almost  any  desirable  menu  may  be  served,  and  if  the  guests  are  seated  instead  of  having 
it  a “stand  up”  affair,  small  favors  may  be  placed  at  each  cover;  little  wooden  sabots,  which 
are  considered  lucky  gifts,  tied  with  ribbon,  for  the  women,  and  Indian  pipes  for  the  men. 
Small  tables  may  be  arranged  in  the  drawing-room  for  different  games.  At  one  table  jack- 
straws, at  another  dominoes,  at  a third  a fishing  party,  consisting  of  a tub  filled  with  sawdust 
in  which  small  penny  toys  are  sunk;  and  the  guests,  by  turns,  fish  with  wooden  forks.  At  the 
ringing  of  a bell  the  guests  change  tables  as  in  almost  any  progressive  game.  At  the  end  of  the 
games  prizes  consisting  of  some  pretty  conceit  of  wood  may  be  awarded  the  winners. 


WOODEN-WARE  COTILLION 


A cotillion  is  a pretty  form  to  consider  for  a wooden  wedding.  If  the  size  of  the  house 
or  apartment  will  permit,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a small  cotillion  the  prominent  feature 
of  the  evening,  and  an  intimation  to  that  effect  should  appear  in  one  corner  of  the  invitation. 
For  these,  select  as  many  smooth,  thin  pine  shingles,  either  red  or  white,  as  the  number  of 
intended  guests.  Have  the  shingles  cut  to  about  4x6  inches  (you  can  do  this  yourself  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  scissors),  and  upon  them  write  the  invitations.  A pointed  earner s-hair  brush 
and  India  ink  are  the  best  things  to  use  for  this  work,  as  ordinary  ink  applied  with  a pen  would 
spread.  The  shingles  can  be  mailed  in  heavy  paper  envelopes  between  two  pieces  of  cardboard, 
or  in  stiff  ones  such  as  photographers  use. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  German  or  cotillion  is  to  be  given,  clear  your  drawing-room  of 
upholstered  furniture  and  rugs.  If  the  wooden  floor  can  be  left  bare  it  will  be  more  in  accordance 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment.  Next,  borrow  or  hire  unpainted  white-pine  tables, 
chairs,  settees  and  stools,  and  arrange  these  in  as  artistic  a manner  as  possible.  Cover  a large 
piece  of  cardboard  with  ivy  leaves  or  ground  pine,  and  on  this  green  background  have  the  two 
dates,  also  a border  in  white-pine  shavings.  Do  not  sew  them  on  too  tightly,  but  let  them 
curl  and  twist,  in  a graceful  fashion.  Hang  this  in  a prominent  position. 

Purchase  as  many  box- wood  salad  spoons  and -forks  as  there  are  guests.  Paint,  print  or 
burn  on  the  handles  the  dates,  and  the  initials  of  the  husband  and  wife.  Decorate  each  spoon 
handle  with  a bow  of  ribbon,  and  adorn  the  forks  to  match.  When  the  guests  have  all  arrived 
the  spoons  must  be  passed  to  the  ladies  and  the  forks  to  the  gentlemen,  on  big  wooden  trays. 
The  corresponding  colors  of  the  ribbon  bows  designate  the  patterns  for  the  cotillion.  Have 
at  least  four  favor  figures,  and  have  the  favors  all  wooden.  Hard-wood  plaques  and  sugar 
scoops  decorated  with  oil  colors  or  pyrography,  Swiss  carved  paper-cutters  and  pens,  briar- 
wood  pipes,  golf  sticks  and  canes  tied  with  broad  ribbons,  and  pin-cushions  set  in  miniature 
rocking-chairs  or  tubs  of  pine,  would  all  be  suitable  and  effective  for  this  purpose. 

The  supper  should  be  served  on  bare  pine  tables,  only  doilies  being  permitted  beneath  the 
wooden  platters  and  plates  in  which  the  viands  appear.  The  china  or  glass  receptacles  which 

contain  the  salads 
are  placed  inside 
wooden  chop- 
ping-bowls, 
wreaths  of  smilax 
and  shavings 
decorating  the 
edges.  Sand- 
wiches, cakes  and 
bonbons  are  piled 
in  little  wooden 
tubs  and  buckets.’ 
Hot  dishes,  such 
as  creamed 
oysters  or  patties, 
must  of  course 
be  served  in  silver 
receptacles,  but 
these  can  be  hid- 
den, like  the  sal- 
ad plates,  in 
others  of  wood. 
Little  sabots  hold 
the  individual 
ices,  a tiny  wood- 
en spoon  accom- 
panying each. 

So  many  wooden  presents  will  suggest  themselves  that  it  seems  almost  a superfluous  task 
to  give  a list  here.  Any  kind  of  wooden  furniture  would  be  appropriate;  in  smaller  articles 
there  are  Swiss  clocks,  various  kitchen  appurtenances,  picture  frames,  brackets  and  other 
wooden  decorations.  At  a wedding  of  this  kind  recently  given,  two  of  the  gifts  were  matches 
and  toothpicks,  a sufficient  supply  of  each  to  last  a life-time,  almost,  in  prettily  carved  boxes, 
bearing  the  monograms  of  the  husband  and  wife. 


TABLE  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  DAISY  DECORATIONS 


A WOODEN  WEDDING  SUPPER 


A charming  wooden  wedding  was  one  where  no  cloth  was  used  upon  the  table,  the  highly 
polished  surface  of  which  gleamed  handsomely  in  the  light.  Down  the  centre  was  placed  a 
long,  narrow  mirror  surrounded  by  a broad  band  of  gray  moss  edged  with  a narrow  string  of 
smilax.  The  moss  was  sprinkled  with  blue  violets,  the  delicate  fragrance  of  which  filled  the 
room.  Any  favorite  small  flower  could  be  used  with  equally  good  result. 
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On  the  silvery  surface  of  this  simulated  lake  was  a miniature  birch-bark  canoe  banked 
with  green  moss,  upon  which  the  dates  “1906”  and  “1911”  were  formed  with  blue  violets,  one 
date  being  on  each  side  of  the  bank. 

Instead  of  doilies,  pretty  Indian  birch-bark  mats  decorated  with  bright-colored  quills 
were  used.  The  first  course  was  raw  oysters  served  on  the  half -shell.  The  shells  were  arranged 
on  beds  of  sea-weed  spread  upon  wooden  platters,  and  the  oysters  were  eaten  with  small  and 
daintily  carved  wooden  forks.  Celery  salad,  half  a lemon  and  a large  square  cracker  were 
presented  to  each  guest. 

The  second  course  was  also 
served  on  wooden  platters,  and 
consisted  of  beef  croquettes, 
chicken  salad,  cheese  wafers,  sar- 
dine sandwiches,  and  lettuce  salad 
served  in  half  an  egg,  the  yellow 
of  which  was  mixed  with  the  let- 
tuce. Large  wooden  forks  accom- 
panied this  course. 

Next  came  a maraschino 
sherbet,  served  in  quaint  little 
wooden  piggins  and  eaten  with 
wooden  spoons.  Both  the  forks 
and  the  spoons  were  of  Swiss 
manufacture,  and  were  gifts. 

The  last  course  was  composed 
of  Malaga  grapes  and  sliced  ba- 
nanas and  oranges,  and  was  presented  on  pretty  little  Japanese  wooden  trays.  A delicious 
substitute  for  this  course  would  be  strawberries,  with  their  hulls,  served  in  small  wooden  bowls. 

Of  course,  the  immense  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  that  come  under  the 
general  head  of  wooden-ware  allows  the  guests  at  such  an  entertainment  to  consult  both  purse 
and  inclination  in  choice  of  presents. 


OUTDOOR  AFTERNOON  TEA 


The  wooden  wedding  anniversary  may  also  be  effectively  celebrated  by  an  informal  out- 
door “afternoon  tea.”  Especially  is  this  desirable  if  the  happy  pair  are  living  out  of  town  and 
are  the  possessors  of  a lawn  and  shade  trees.  The  refreshments  should  be  of  the  simplest 
description,  consisting  of  fruit,  chopped  tongue,  tomato  jelly  and  lettuce  sandwiches,  fresh 
strawberries  and  cream,  strawberry  ice  cream  and  home-made  angel  cake.  Iced  tea,  chocolate 
and  lemonade  should  also  be  provided. 

If  the  day  be  a perfect  one,  with  no  possibility  of  a shower,  arrange  the  tea-table  on  the 
lawn,  place  in  the  centre  a large  birch-bark  canoe  or  huge  wooden  bowl,  heaping  it  high  with 
pink  moss-roses  (if  these  are  not  obtainable,  small  Boston  roses  may  be  used  with  charming 
effect).  An  ordinary  chopping  bowl  can  be  fitted  with  handles  made  from  barrel  staves  and 
filled  with  luscious  strawberries,  the  handles  being  concealed  under  windings  of  pink  satin  rib- 
bon, tied  in  a large  bow  on  top,  through  which  is  thrust  a cluster  of  roses.  Wooden  platters  are 
provided  for  the  sandwiches  and  small  wooden  dishes  for  the  relishes  and  confections. 

The  iced  tea  and  chocolate  should  be  served  from  opposite  ends  of  the  table  by  two  friends 
of  the  hostess,  the  tea  being  poured  into  thin  crystal  tumblers  from  a slender  cut-glass  pitcher, 
and  the  chocolate  served  from  a tall  pink  and  green  chocolate-pot  into  small  sherbet  glasses, 
a tablespoonful  of  sweetened  cream  being  added  to  each  portion.  Smaller  rustic  tables,  each 
decked  with  a profusion  of  pink  moss-roses,  should  be  provided  for  the  lemonade  and  ice  cream, 
and  should  be  attractively  arranged  either  on  the  piazza  or  in  a small  arbor  or  Summer-house. 
Serve  the  lemonade  in  a cut-glass  punch  bowl,  adding  a generous  amount  of  fresh  strawberries 
to  the  beverage,  and  pour  it  into  small  lemonade  cups;  the  strawberry  ice  cream  also  should  be 
placed  in  a large  punch  bowl  and  served  in  Bohemian-ware  sherbet  glasses.  Both  tables  should 
be  in  charge  of  friends  of  the  hostess.  ,Two  well-trained  maids  should  be  in  attendance  to 
replenish  the  different  dishes  and  bring  out  fresh  relays  of  china,  silver  and  glass. 


he  Woolen  Wedding 
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it  was  defined  by  the  discouraging 
their  enthusiasm,  for  they  thought 


PLEASANT  young  couple  they  were, 
with  hosts  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, who,  after  many  wanderings 
and  sojournings,  found  themselves 
at  last  in  a home  of  their  own,  seven 
years,  less,  two  weeks,  after  the  day 
when  they  were  made  man  and  wife. 

Judging  the  approaching  date  to 
be  a fitting  time  for  a house-warming, 
they  hunted  up  the  significance  of 
that  particular  anniversary  and  found 
adjective  “woolen. ” This  discovery  somewhat  dampened 
■Chat  nothing  pretty  or  artistic  could  be  arranged. 

“If  it  were  only  wooden,  tin  or  china!”  sighed  my  lady,  “anything  but  woolen — such 
a fuzzy,  commonplace  material!  Suppose  we  give  a card  party  instead  of  a wedding.” 

To  this  suggestion  his  lordship  assented,  and,  regarding  the  matter  as  settled,  was  much 
surprised  on  his  return  from  business  the  next  evening  to  find  his  wife  engaged  on  what  ap- 
peared to  be  kindergarten  work,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  invitations  for  the  woolen  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  after  all. 

The  wording  of  these  was  made  as  brief  as  possible.  The  letters,  of  exaggerated  size,  were 
first  lightly  printed  in  pencil  on  large  correspondence  cards  and  then  outlined  with  white 
worsted  twisted  with  silver  tinsel,  caught  down  with  tiny  stitches  of  fine  thread. 

An  equal  number  of  both  sexes  were  invited,  twenty  of  each,  so  my  lady’s  next  task  was  to 
construct  twenty  canton-flannel  sheep,  which  she  cut  from  a tissue-paper  pattern.  Not  much 
pains  were  taken  with  these,  just  sufficient  to  give  a slightly  sheepish  appearance.  Lamb’s 
wool  was  caught  firmly  by  stitches  over  the  canton  flannel,  and  around  the  necks  bits  of  bright- 
colored  wool  and  bells  were  tied.  By  begging,  borrowing  and  buying,  my  lady  then  accumu- 
lated twenty  pairs  of  scissors,  and  tied  the  handles  with  worsteds  to  match  the  sheep.  Twenty 
Bo-Peep  crooks,  made  by  my  lord,  of  five-foot  pine  sticks,  curved  at  the  top  like  a cane  handle 
and  gilded,  were  decorated  in  a like  manner.  Twenty  little  straw  baskets  with  handles  were 
bought;  also  twenty  half-ounce  skeins  of  different-colored  zephyr.  Twenty  shuttles  of  very 
stiff  cardboard,  two  inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  cut  in  a deep  groove  at  the  ends  and  gilded, 
were  of  home  manufacture. 

Next,  twenty  different-colored  strands  of  ice-wool,  twisted  with  tinsel,  were  spun  singly 
like  cobwebs  all  over  the  house;  starting  at  the  drawing-room  door  and  passing  around  chair 
and  table-legs,  over  picture  frames  and  up  and  down  stairs  until  they  ended  at  a common  point 
in  the  library.  Finally,  twenty  chairs  were  placed  side  by  side  in  the  drawing-room,  and  in 
front  of  each  was  stationed  an  ottoman  or  a footstool.  Fifteen  of  these  had  to  be  borrowed, 
for  my  lady  possessed  only  five.  A large  table  at  one  end  of  the  room  held  the  sheep,  scissors, 
crooks,  baskets  and  skeins  of  zephyr. 

The  only  attempt  that  was  made  to  carry  out  the  woolen  idea  in  furnishing  was  the  re- 
placing of  ordinary  portieres  and  curtains  with  blankets,  and  draping  over  the  folding  doors 
with  a white  cashmere  shawl,  on  which  were  outlined  in  double  zephyr  the  dates  of  the  two 
weddings. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  spring,  the  guests  were  mercifully  excused  from  appearing  in  woolen 
apparel.  One  stipulation  was  made,  however,  that  no  costume  be  worn  that  would  be  injured 
by  fuzz. 

When  the  guests  descended  from  their  respective  dressing-rooms  on  the  anniversary  eve- 
ning, the  gentlemen  were  carried  off  to  the  library  by  the  host,  where  each  was  given  an  end  of 
the  ice-wool  and  told  to  follow  the  strand,  disentangling  and  winding  as  he  went,  and  keeping  the 
ball  smooth,  until  he  found  his  partner  for  the  evening,  who  would  have  hold  of  the  other  end. 
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In  the  meantime  the  hostess  was  giving  similar  instructions  to  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room, and  the  next  half  hour  was  spent  in  merry  wanderings,  some  of  which  ended  in  the  attic, 
some  on  the  back  stairs,  and  some  under  the  grand  piano.  This  effectually  broke  the  ice  for 
the  evening,  and  all  were  in  a cheerful  mood  for  the  next  act  on  the  programme. 

The  ladies  were  escorted  ceremoniously  to  the  row  of  chairs  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
gentlemen  seated  themselves  on  the  stools  at  their  feet,  and  three  older  people  (invited  outside 
of  the  twenty  couples)  were  constituted  judges. 

Each  lady  was  given  a skein  of  the  zephyr,  and  each  gentleman  a shuttle,  and  the  latter 
was  told  to  wind  the  wool  into  as  round  a ball  as  his  unaccustomed  fingers  could  construct. 
The  lady  might  help  her  partner  by  holding  the  skein  skilfully, 
but  she  was  not  allowed  to  untie,  disentangle  or  wind.  The 
first  couple  who  finished  in  a satisfactory  manner  received 
prizes — a dainty  crocheted  evening  hood  for  the  lady  and  knit- 
ted bedroom  slippers  for  the  gentleman. 

The  unfortunates  who  came  in  last  were  given  consolation 
prizes  of  a gigantic  red  mitten  apiece,  filled  with  bonbons, 
these  being  first  enclosed  in  white  silk  bags.  Each  mitten 
bore  the  inscription,  “A  consolation  for  the  worsted.”  As 
the  recipients  said,  it  was  hard  enough  to  bear  defeat  with- 
out being  assailed  by  bad  puns. 

The  zephyr  having  been  more  or  less  wound  in  numerous 
balls,  none  of  which  deserved  the  adjective  round,  the  hostess 
announced  that  a sheep-shearing  match  would  now  be  in  order. 

The  ladies  were  given  the  sheep  and  crooks,  the  gentle- 
men the  scissors  and  baskets. 

The  right  hands  of  the  shep- 
herds were  then  tied  up  in 
handkerchiefs,  and  they  were 
instructed  to  clip  the  sheep  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  by 
manipulating  the  scissors  with 
the  left  hand,  putting  the 
fleece  in  the  baskets  as  it 
fell.  The  shepherdesses  in  the 
meantime  held  the  sheep  and 
aided  their  partners  as  much  as 
possible  Without  touching  the  DA,NTY  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  LEMONADE  TABLE 

scissors.  The  first  shepherd  to 

complete  his  task  received  a hand-knit  golf  sweater,  and  his  partner  a pretty  crocheted  golf 
vest.  The  consolation  prizes  were  a pair  of  knit  reins  with  jingling  bells  for  the  gentleman 
and  a knit  doll  for  the  lady. 

By  this  time  supper  was  announced,  and  the  guests  adjourned  to  the  dining-room,  where 
the  table  was  spread  with  a white  cashmere  cover.  At  each  corner  stood  a sheep  (not  such  as 
were  shorn — but  respectable,  toy-shop  affairs),  laden  with  little  straw  panniers  of  bonbons 
and  salted  almonds.  These  were  the  only  reminders  of  wool  in  table-dressing  or  menu,  save 
that  the  individual  ices  took  the  form  of  vanilla  and  chocolate  lambs  gamboling  over  pistachio 
greensward. 

A gay  little  dance  closed  the  evening  and,  when  the  guests  took  their  departure,  their 
assurances  of  genuine  enjoyment  satisfied  even  my  lady’s  distrustful  mind;  as  for  my  lord, 
he  was  romantic  enough  to  declare,  after  seven  years’  matrimonial  experience,  that  whatever 
his  wife  undertook  was  sure  to  be  a success. 

As  for  the  presents — well,  if  they  ever  exhaust  their  store  of  mittens,  wristers,  mufflers 
and  shawls,  they  will  have  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah. 

A woolen  anniversary  offers  a beautiful  opportunity  for  the  giving  of  gifts  by  those  who  are 
generously  inclined.  Soft,  creamy  blankets,  fleecy  shawls,  the  work  of  nimble  and  loving 
fingers,  and  pretty  flannel  embroideries.  At  a recent  wedding  several  pairs  of  exquisite  flannel 
blankets  were  used  as  portieres,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  donors,  who  had  sent  their  gifts 
to  the  house  a day  or  two  previous.  Golf  sweaters  and  vests  with  other  outdoor  wraps  are 
always  desirable.  The  bride  of  seven  years,  discarding  her  original  wedding  dress,  was  gowned 
in  some  white  woolen  stuff,  trimmed  with  heavy  white  lace. 


The  Tin  Wedding 


iHE  tin  wedding  comes  with  the  tenth  anniversary,  and  there  are  unlimited 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  decorations  and  entertaining  of  the  guests.  If  music- 
ally inclined  the  young  matron  may  send  out  invitations  for  an  informal  musicale, 
using  the  fragrant  red  rose  in  such  quantities  as  she  can  command  for  decorat- 
ing the  rooms  and  table.  A charming  idea  is  to  have  the  programme  com- 
posed of  plantation  songs,  interspersed  with  old-time  melodies.  Arrange  the 
table  in  the  dining-room,  covering  the  polished  surface  with  a large  centrepiece  of 
Renaissance  lace,  embroidered  with  clusters  of  red  roses.  A tin  funnel  inserted  in  the 
central  opening  of  an  angel-cake  tin  furnishes  an  ideal  foundation  for  the  floral  decora- 
tion, which  should  consist  of  a glowing  mass  of  scarlet  roses  and  syringa.  Place  this 
on  a large  circle  of  brightly  polished  tin.  Several  crescents  or  half-moons  cut  from 
new  tin  may  be  placed  at  several  places  on  the  table  and  the  dates,  also  cut  in  new  tin, 
may  be  placed  at  either  side  of  the  centrepiece. 

Four  tin  candlesticks,  with  sconces  of  ruby  glass,  and  fitted  with  red  wax  candles, 
each  having  a jaunty  cap  or  shade  of  crimson  silk,  should  be  used  for  lighting  the 
table;  and,  as  tinware  can  be  purchased  in  a variety  of  designs,  the  hostess  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  several  artistic  little  dishes  to  be  used  as  receptacles  for  the  bonbons,  olives 
and  nuts.  The  following  menu  is  suggested  as  being  easily  and  quickly  served : 


Lobster  Salad. 

Rolled  Ham  Sandwiches.  Galantine  of  Chicken. 

Salted  Nuts.  Olives.  Rolls. 

Strawberry  Par  fait.  Fancy  Cakes. 

Coffee. 

Everything  comprised  in  the  menu,  with  the  exception  of  the  parfait  and  the  coffee  should 
be  arranged  on  the  table  before  supper  is  announced.  Serve  the  lobster  salad  in  a tin  bread 
bowl,  with  a wreath  of  small  red  roses  encircling  the  rim,  and  the  galantine  of  chicken  piled 
in  neat  slices,  in  a shallow  baking  pan,  the  handles  of  which  are  tied  with  bows  of  crimson  rib- 
bon. The  hostess  must  also  remember  that  all  the  tinware  used  on  the  table  should  be  new 
and  polished  to  the  utmost  brilliancy.  At  an  informal  supper  of  this  description  the  host  may 
serve  the  salad  and  chicken,  after  they  are  placed  on  the  table,  the  waitress  having  first  distrib- 
uted the  napkins  to  the  guests.  A breakfast  plate  is  used  for  this  course.  The  sandwiches^, 
olives,  rolls  and  nuts  are  then  passed  in  the  order  mentioned.  The  strawberry  parfait  should 
be  served  in  crystal  sherbet  glasses,  resting  on  small  layer-cake  pans,  and  the  little  fancy  cakes 
may  be  iced  with  vanilla  frosting  and  decorated  with  candied  cherries. 

The  coffee  may  be  brought  to  the  table  by  the  waitress  in  a large  tin  coffee  pot  and  poured 
by  the  hostess  into  small  tin  cups,  which  are  then  passed  accompanied  with  cut  sugar  and 
cream  in  tin  receptacles.  Souvenir  boxes  for  holding  the  wedding  cake  can  be  made  from 
small  heart-shaped  pasteboard  boxes,  covered  with  silver  paper  and  tied  with  narrow  scarlet 
ribbon,  the  cake  being  stamped  with  a heart-shaped  cutter  before  it  is  placed  in  the  box. 
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A CHAFING-DISH  SUPPER 

The  object  which  arrived  in  the  mail  one  morning  was  a thin  piece  of  tin,  four  or  five 
inches  in  size,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  gold  and  blue,  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton 
for  a chafing-dish  supper  in  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

At  ten  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  four  gentlemen  and  four  ladies  assembled  at  the 
Eaton  residence.  In  the  dressing-rooms  they  found  awaiting  them  stiffly  starched  cook’s 
aprons  and  caps  of  linen,  also  deep  cuffs  of  the  same  material. 

On  descending  the  stairs  the  guests  were  escorted  by  the  host  and  hostess  to  the  dining- 
room where  the  table  was  spread  with  a damask  cloth,  and  a full  service  of  tin.  Fancy  shaped 
tin  dishes,  at  the  corners,  held  Vienna  rolls,  salted  wafers,  olives  and  celery.  On  a side  table 
stood  two  nickle  chafing  dishes  and  a five-o’clock-tea  kettle  and  stand,  also  numerous  sauce- 
pans, cans  and  boxes.  Five  white  envelopes  lay  on  a tin  salver.  The  host  passed  these  to 
the  gentlemen.  Each  helped  himself,  and  the  remaining  one  was  taken  by  the  host.  They 
were  found  to  contain  tin  heart-shaped  badges  inscribed  respectively:  “Mock  Terrapin,” 
“Devilled  Lob- 
ster,” “Sweet- 
breads a la 
Roumage,”  “Or- 
ange Omelet,” 
and  “Cafe  Noir.” 

The  host 
explained : “Each 
man  is  expected 
to  prepare  the 
dish  inscribed  on 
his  badge,  and  he 
who  is  declared 
by  vote  to  be 
the  best  cook 
will  receive  as  a 
reward  a chafing- 
dish  outfit  of 
nickle,  that  being 
first  cousin  to 
tin.” 

“But  we 
don’t  know  how- 
to cook,”  wailed 
three  of  the  un- 
fortunates. The  fourth  looked  triumphant.  He  had  drawn  “Cafe  Noir,”  and  was  confident 
of  the  prize — for  what  man  does  not  believe  that  he  can  make  good  coffee? 

“ The  recipe  will  be  read  to  you,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  cook,”  said  the  hostess. 
“ ‘Mock  Terrapin,’  will  kindly  come  forward  and  receive  sentence.” 

It  now  appeared  that  the  various  receptacles  on  the  chafing-dish  table  held  the  ingredients 
for  the  different  dishes.  The  mock  terrapin  was  prepared  in  due  time  and  served  in  tin  cups. 

Devilled  lobster  came  next,  served  on  tin  plates  with  a garnishing  of  watercress  and  an 
accompaniment  of  salted  wafers. 

While  the  lobster  was  cooking,  another  cook  commenced  with  the  sweetbreads  a la  roumage. 
This  was  such  an  elaborate  dish  that  the  cook  did  not  draw  a full  breath  until  it  was  finally 
served  in  small  tin  boxes,  lined  with  white  paper. 

The  man  who  made  the  orange  omelet,  by  his  piteous  pleadings  induced  all  five  ladies 
to  assist  him,  though  his  brother  chefs  grumbled  and  declared  this  to  be  base  partiality. 
Meantime  the  five-o’clock  kettle  was  hung  over  its  alcohol  lamp  and  after  the  coffee  was 
brewed  the  fragrant  liquid  was  poured  into  tiny  tin  cups  passed  to  the  guests.  This  being 
disposed  of,  the  momentous  duty  of  awarding  the  chafing  dish  was  in  order.  Only  the  ladies 
were  allowed  a voice  in  the  matter.  With  one  accord  they  declared  that  the  compounder  of 
the  sweetbread  la  roumage  was  the  prize  winner. 

“I  really  think  I do  deserve  it,”  he  said  modestly  in  response  to  the  presentation  speech, 
“if  only  as  a recompense  for  the  agonies  of  mind  I suffered  while  preparing  the  dish.” 


TABLE  SET  FOR  TIN  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 


R.  AND  MRS.  COLEMAN  STEWARTTE,  having  been  one,  according  to  the 
church  and  law,  for  twelve  years,  and  being  still  young  in  heart  and  mind  in 
spite  of  multitudinous  family  cares  and  duties,  determined,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  by  giving  a silk  and  linen  wedding. 
The  invitations  were  written  in  gold  on  fringed  linen  doilies,  and  then 
each  doily  was  rolled  and  slipped  into  a flax-blue  silk  band,  like  a napkin  ring,  on  which  was 
inscribed,  also  in  gold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  invited  guest.  There  were  twenty-four 
of  these  invitations,  and  they  were  delivered  by  hand,  the  eldest  son  of  the  House  of  Stewartte 
playing  the  part  of  postman.  The  white  linen  coverings  for  the  drawing-room  furniture, 
which  had  been  laundered  to  perfection  for  the  summer,  were  put  in  place,  and  linen  crash  was 
laid  over  the  carpet.  Flax-blue  china  silk  draped  the  mantel,  and  scarfs  of  the  same  were  tied 
here  and  there.  An  old-time  flax  wheel  had  a prominent  position,  and  a bunch  of  flax  was 
tied  to  it  with  blue  silk  ribbons.  White  linen  embroidered  mats  were  spread  under  the  lamps 
and  vases,  and  the  shades  of  the  former  were  made  of  blue  silk.  As  the  June  weather  was 
warm,  these  decorations  looked  invitingly  refreshing. 

Twelve  blue  silk  reticules  were  constructed,  containing  large-sized  thimbles,  sewing  cotton, 
scissors,  knitting-needles  and  a small  ball  of  blue  knitting  silk.  Twelve  dainty  little  work 
aprons  were  also  made  of  white  butchers’  linen,  embroidered  in  wash  silk  with  sprays  of  delicate 
blue  flax  flowers,  and  on  the  pockets  were  bows  of  ribbon,  a different  color  for  each  apron. 
Twelve  silk  neckties  of  different  colors,  matching  the  apron  bows,  were  purchased,  and  twelve 
tally  cards  made  of  white  linen  fastened  over  stiff  cardboard,  a tiny  spray  of  flax  blossoms  being 
worked  in  one  corner.  On  these  latter  were  written  in  blue  water-color  the  names  of  the 
twelve  gentlemen,  and  attached  to  the  side  of  each  card  by  a narrow  blue  ribbon  was  a small 
blue  pencil. 

When  the  guests  entered  the  drawing-room,  the  six-year-old  daughter  of  the  household, 
arrayed  in  white  linen-lawn  frock,  blue  silk  sash  and  shoulder-knots,  presented  the  aprons  to 
the  gentlemen,  also  the  reticules;  while  her  little  brother,  in  a jaunty  white  linen  sailor  suit, 
with  blue  anchors  embroidered  on  the  collar,  and  a blue  silk  cravat  tied  at  his  throat,  handed 
the  ties  and  tally  cards  to  the  ladies.  The  corresponding  colors  of  the  apron  bows  and  cravats 
formed  the  connecting  link  which  bound  together  partners  for  the  evening.  While  donning 
these  decorations,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  state  which  guest  tied  the  most  remarkable 
bow. 

“Now,”  said  Mrs.  Stewartte,  when  these  preliminary  arrangements  were  completed,  “we 
are  going  to  have  a real  old-fashioned  sewing  and  knitting  bee,  and.  as  it  is  leap  year,  we  will 
permit  the  gentlemen  to  do  the  work,  while  we  look  on  and  judge  who  is  the  best  seamster.” 

First  each  man  was  given  a strip  of  linen,  four  inches  wide  and  about  a yard  in  length, 
and  was  told  to  cut  this  in  half  lengthwise.  This  was  regarded  as  a simple  task  and  executed 
quite  satisfactorily.  After  a thorough  inspection  by  the  ladies,  the  man  who  had  cut  his  strip 
without  jagged  edges  had  “12”  written  opposite  his  name  on  the  tally  cards,  and  the  rest 
were  marked  according  to  their  merits. 

Next  the  seamsters  were  ordered  to  extricate  a needle  and  a spool  of  cotton  from  their 
reticules,  and  to  thread  the  first  properly  and  make  a knot  in  the  end  of  the  thread.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  tie  the  thread  in  the  needle  eye  to  prevent  its  coming  out,  and  everyone  who 
ejaculated  “Ouch!”  when  he  pricked  his  finger  had  a mark  deducted  from  his  score. 
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After  many  trials  this  was  accomplished  and  the  record  taken  as  before  on  the  tally  cards, 
the  first  man  who  succeeded  in  threading  the  needle  and  knotting  his  thread  receiving  the 
highest  mark. 

The  next  task  was  to  turn  the  hem  of  one  end  of  the  strip  and  sew  it  with  neat,  small 
stitches.  Masculine  ideas  of  hemming  not  corresponding  at  all  to  feminine  ones,  the  ladies 
were  permitted  to  instruct  their  respective  cavaliers  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  the  work  was  completed  more  or  less  badly. 

Large  horn  buttons  were  now  distributed,  to  be  sewed  firmly  to  one  end  of  the  linen  strips. 
This  was  a sort  of  “go-as-you-please”  contest,  for  each  man  had  his  own  approved  fashion  of 
button  fastening,  and  the  feminine  onlookers  were  content  to  learn  rather  than  teach  in  this 
particular  instance,  for  the  sewing  was  of  a character  quite  foreign  to  their  methods. 

The  knitting  needles  and  balls  of  silk  were  now  produced  and  a row  of  stitches  were  set  up, 
with  much  assistance  from  the  ladies,  and  one  row  of  knitting  done. 

This  ended  the  contest  and,  the  marks  being  reckoned  up,  the  lucky  man  received  a stiff 
white  linen  diploma  with  a big  blue  seal  and  ribbons  of  the  same  shade.  On  this,  in  blue,  was 
an  inscription  which  proclaimed  the  holder  to  be  a first-class  seamster,  accomplished  in  all 
branches  of  plain  sewing,  also  in  fancywork.  In  addition  to  this  he  received  a dozen  linen- 
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lawn  dress  ties  in  an  embroidered  silk  cravat-case,  while  his  partner  received  a dozen  fine  linen 
handkerchiefs  in  a handkerchief-case  that  matched  his  cravat-holder. 

Supper  was  now  announced,  for  the  sewing  had  required  a longer  time  to  execute  than 
it  does  to  tell  it;  besides,-  the  hard  work  had  made  the  sewers  feel  that  they  needed  refresh- 
ment. 

The  table  was  spread  with  a fine  linen-damask  cover,  and  diagonally  across  it  ran  a flax- 
blue  scarf.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  a silver  fernery,  filled  with  flax  plants  in  blossom. 

This  had  been  prepared.by  Mrs.  Stewartte  sowing  flaxseed  in  light,  rich  earth  a month  before 
the  anniversary,  and  keeping  it  warm  and  moist.  At  each  guest's  place  was  a large  butterfly, 
made  from  stiffened  linen,  embroidered  with  wash  silk.  The  butterflies  concealed  needle  books 
for  the  ladies  and  pen  wipers  for  the  gentlemen.  “Those  are  supposed  to  be  silk-moths,”  ex- 
plained the  hostess,  “and  as  I copied  their  coloring  from  an  encyclopedia,  I suppose  they  are 
true  to  life.” 

Pretty  little  boxes  of  stiffened  linen,  embroidered  with  flax-blossoms,  held  the  various 
dainties  which  are  usually  served  at  evening  parties,  and  bows  of  bright-colored  silk  ribbon 
decorated  the  cup  handles.  The  cream  was  frozen  in  the  shape  of  rolled-up  nakpins,  and  the 
hollow  in  the  centre  was  filled  with  fresh  strawberries.  At  each  corner  of  the  table  stood  a 
tiny  spinning  wheel  made  of  spun  sugar,  with  a mass  of  the  silky  threads  representing  the 
flax.  Miniature  blue  silk  flags,  embroidered  in  gold  with  the  initials  of  husband  and  wife  and 
the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  anniversary,  fluttered  from  the  fruit  epergnes,  and  the  feast 
spread  was  as  simple,  yet  as  dainty,  as  the  table  decorations. 


CRYSTAL  dinner  celebrates  the  fifteenth  anniversary.  Cover  the  dining-table  with 
your  snowiest  linen  dining-cloth,  utilizing  a block  of  clear  crystal  ice  as  the  central 
decoration,  a hollow  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  block  filled  with  a great  cluster  of 
fragrant  blossoms.  If  one  be  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  inherited  old-fashioned 
glass  candelabra  with  long  pendant  prisms,  four  glass  candlesticks  with  white 
candles  should  be  used  for  illuminating  the  table,  the  shades  being  made  from  white 
frosted  paper,  with  a fringe  of  small  cut-glass  beads.  As  every  possible  device  for 
using  glass  must  be  taken  advantage  of,  small  cut-glass  and  crystal  dishes,  contain- 
ing peeled  radishes  (cut  to  represent  roses),  salted  almonds  and  white  bonbons 
should  be  arranged  on  the  table  to  contribute  to  the  crystal  effect  desired. 

Strive  to  have  the  different  courses  harmonize  with  the  dainty  color  scheme  of 
the  dinner,  as  follows: 

Little  neck  clams,  served  on  the  half  shell  in  beds  of  cracked  ice,  with  celery  will 
make  an  acceptable  first  course,  and  cream  of  asparagus  soup  may  follow.  The  meat 
course  may  consist  of  broiled  chicken,  accompanied  by  green  peas  and  small 
Bermuda  potatoes.  Lettuce,  with  white  mayonnaise  dressing  and  cream  cheese  wafers, 
should  be  served  as  the  salad  course;  and  meringue  glace,  served  on  small  cut-glass  plates, 
with  tiny  frosted  cakes,  will  furnish  the  dessert.  The  service  may  be  planned  after  a formal 
dinner  if  desired. 


A SOAP-BUBBLE  PARTY 


For  a crystal  celebration,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  old-fashioned  candelabra 
sconces  with  glass  prisms,  give  them  a prominent  place  in  the  drawing-room.  The  all-glass 
lamps  are  reasonable  in  price,  attractive  in  shape,  and  although  not  cut,  are  quite  as  sparkling 
as  their  more  costly  relatives.  Have  plenty  of  glass  rose-bowls  and  tall,  slender  flower  glasses 
filled  with  blossoms,  placed  here  and  there— on  the  piano,  mantel  and  tables.  Hang  on  the 
walls,  flower-framed,  all  the  mirrors  available.  This  is  as  far  as  you  can  employ  the  fragile 
substance  in  your  furnishing.  Now  to  proceed  to  the  plan  of  entertainment  for  the  evening. 
The  most  appropriate  and  prettiest  scheme  is  a soap-bubble  party.  This  may  sound 
frivolous  and  childish,  but  “a  little  nonsense  now  and  then,”  etc.  Besides,  you  must  make 
it  an  exceptional  bubble  party. 

Issue  your  invitations  on  sheets  of  isinglass,  or  on  the  clear  celluloid  which  is  known  as 
glassine.  The  words  can  be  written  with  a ruling  pen  and  liquid  gold  or  silver,  or  can  be  etched 
with  a sharp  steel  point.  The  invitations  can  be  mailed  in  the  usual  way. 

Procure  two  large  crystal  bowls  to  hold  the  soap-bubble  liquid,  and  as  many  glass  tubes — six 
or  seven  inches  long  and  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter — as  your  expected  number 
of  guests.  The  tubes  can  be  purchased  at  any  shop  that  keeps  chemists’  supplies,  are  cheap, 
and  superior  to  pipes  for  bubble  blowing.  Make  a strong  solution  of  white  Castile  soap  cut  in 
shavings,  soft  water  and  glycerine.  The  glycerine  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonful 
to  each  quart  of  soap  and  water.  Perfume  the  solution  with  violet  extract  and  bottle  it  until 
ready  for  use.  Bubbles  made  of  that  liquid  last  longer  and  are  more  brilliant  in  coloring  than 
those  blown  with  ordinary  suds. 
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When  your  guests  arrive  select  by  lot  from  among  them  four  judges.  The  bubble  blowers 
must  be  divided  into  parties  of-  four,  and  should  stand  at  one  end  of  the  room  by  the  table  on 
which  rests  the  glass  bowls  of  suds.  The  judges  must  sit  facing  the  blowers,  and  after  the  others 
have  finished  must  also  make  a trial  in  order  that  they  can  become  candidates  for  the  prizes, 
of  which  there  are  six — three  for  the  ladies  and  three  for  the  gentlemen — one  set  for  those  who 
blow  the  largest  number  of  bubbles  with  one  tubeful  of  suds,  and  one  for  the  couple  whose 
bubbles  last  the  longest.  The  prizes  must  all  be  of  glass,  but  can  be  inexpensive  articles. 

The  tubes,  decorated  each  with  a different  colored  bow  of  ribbon  tied  in  the  centre,  should 
be  handed  to  the  guests  as  they  enter  the  drawing-room  and  can  be  kept  for  souvenirs. 

When  the  bubbles  have  been  blown  and  the  prizes  awarded,  dancing  or  a musicale  may 
follow  and  a supper,  more  or  less  elaborate,  bring  the  evening  to  a close. 

The  table  decorations  can  be  made  very  lovely  at  slight  expense.  A large  mirror,  bordered 
with  smilax  and  ferns,  should  form  the  centre.  From  the  middle  of  this  should  rise  a high  glass 


TABLE  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  A CRYSTAL  WEDDING 


epergne,  filled  with  flowers.  If  this  is  not  available,  a handsome  centrepiece  can  be  made  by 
piling  glass  cake  stands  of  graduated  sizes  one  on  top  of  another,  crowning  the  pyramid  with  a 
slender  wine  glass.  This  will  dress  very  effectively  with  flowers.  The  table  furnishings,  with 
the  exception  of  the  napery  and  silverware,  must  be  of  glass,  A novel  and  pretty  ornament  for 
one  end  can  be  made  by  forming  the  two  anniversary  dates  of  slender  sprays  of  ferns,  laying 
them  on  a flat,  clear  piece  of  ice,  placing  one  piece  on  top  of  it  and  freezing  the  two  together. 
Hollowed  blocks  of  ice  can  also  hold  the  salad,  and  four  glass  swans,  one  at  each  corner,  can  bear 
loads  of  glace  nuts  or  fruits. 

This  illustration  shows  a table  prepared  for  a crystal  wedding  anniversary,  the  food  being 
served  from  the  table.  Over  a circular-top  table  is  spread  silvered  paper  and  over  this  an  open 
lace  spread..  A crystal  candelabrum  with  pink  wax  candles  is  wreathed  with  pink  roses  and 
foliage.  Single  crystal  sticks  are  also  placed  at  intervals.  All  the  bonbons,  cakes,  nut-meats, 
relishes  and  jellies  are  placed  on  crystal  dishes.  The  wedding  cake,  iced  in  white  and  pink  and 
decorated  with  true-lovers’  knots  composed  of  crystallized  fruit  and  also  a wedding  bell,  should 
be  cut  by  the  bride.  As  a novelty,  let  the  invitations  have  the  dates  and  initials  sprinkled 
with  diamond  powder  and  tied  with  iridescent  baby  ribbon.  For  a dinner,  let  the  menu  be 
written  on  the  white  paper  which  may  now  be  had  imitating  frosted  glass. 


,FTER  twenty  years  comes  the  china 
anniversary,  and  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  can  be  celebrated.  One,  by 
making  the  affair  an  evening  phrty  Chinese 
in  character.  The  invitations  for  this  can 
be  sent  out  written  on  small  folding  fans, 
and  the  drawing-room  and  dining-room 
can  be  decorated  with  Chinese  parasols, 
lanterns  and  fans.  The  guests  can  be 
requested  to  appear  in  Chinese  fancy  dress, 
and  the  supper  served  on  brilliantly  col- 
ored Chinese  pottery. 

The  second  way  is  newer,  and  possibly  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  many,  although  the  number  of  guests  wTould 
necessarily  be  limited.  This  takes  the  form  of  a delft 
dinner  party.  The  invitations,  if  sent  by  mail,  can  be 
printed  on  little  pasteboard  plates,  painted  in  water-color 
to  resemble  delft  crockery.  Real  china  plaques  of  small 
size  can  be  substituted  for  these  if  the  invitations  go  by 
hand.  Should  the  host  and  hostess  care  to  take  a little 
extra  trouble,  they  can  replace  their  ordinary  dining  chairs  with  cheap  wooden  ones,  white- 
enamelled  and  decorated  in  blue.  The  buffet  and  mantel  can  be  draped  with  white-and-blue 
linen,  and  the  windows  hung  with  white-and-blue  curtains. 

The  table  napery  should  consist  of  white  damask  embroidered  in  delft  blue  wash  silk, 
and  the  china,  which  can  be  hired,  must  be  blue  and  white,  if  not,  strictly  speaking,  delft. 
Even  forks,  knives  and  spoons  can  be  hired  with  handles  of  blue  and  white  porcelain. 

The  floral  decorations  should  be  ragged  sailors  or  corn  flowers  which  are  of  the  exact  shade 
of  blue  desired.  A great  cluster  of  these  in  a delft  bowl  can  adorn  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
a bunch  of  them  be  laid  at  each  guest’s  plate,  those  of  the  ladies  being  large  enough  for  corsage 
bouquets,  and  those  for  the  gentlemen  of  appropriate  size  for  boutonnieres. 

To  carry  out  the  delft  idea  completely  the  menu  should  consist  of  typical  Dutch  dishes. 
The  menu  cards  should  be  painted  in  blue,  with  bits  of  Holland  landscape.  The  table  can 
be  lighted  by  white  candles  held  in  delft  candelabra,  or  delft  banquet  lamps. 


The  China  Wedding 


PORCELAIN  COSTUME  RECEPTION 


Mrs.  McAdam  concluded  she  would  have  a china  wedding  anniversary  and  had  decided  to 
invite  the  guests  to  come  representing,  either  in  design  or  coloring,  some  well-known  pottery 
or  porcelain,  new  or  old.  The  invitation  was  a small  plaque  made  of  celluloid,  but  which  very 
closely  resembled  delicate  porcelain.  Upon  the  rim  of  this  pretty  ornament  several  fat  cupids 
disported  themselve^  amid  garlands  of  roses,  and  in  the  centre  were  the  letters  of  the  invita- 
tion in  gold.  The  plaque  was  sent  in  a neat  leatherette  box,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Me  Adam’s  card,  on  which  was  written  this  suggestion: 

If  agreeable  to  Miss  Holmes  she  will  please  represent  in  her  costume  the  char- 
acteristic colors  of  a certain  make  of  pottery  or  porcelain. 

One  young  lady  elected  to  go  as  a piece  of  Wedgewood,  “to  be  handled  with  care,”  she  said. 
And  to  her  friend:  “You  have  a lovely  new  ivory  satin.  I suggest  you  go  as  an  example 
of  Royal  Worcester,  That  hand-embroidered  scarf  would  make  an  exquisite  skirt  panel.” 
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“I  am  going  as  an  example  of  old  Satsuma,”  said  another.  “I  shall  wear  the  very  loveliest 
Japanese  costume  you  ever  beheld.  It  is  marvellously  embroidered  by  hand  with  dragons, 
butterflies,  chrysanthemums,  cherry-blossoms,  etc.,  done  in  such  gorgeous  silks  and  such 
brilliant  gold  threads  that  it  rivals  any  Satsuma  vase  or  other  ornament  in  richness  of  color.” 

For  the  next  two  weeks  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  celebrated  makes  of  porcelain  and 
pottery  were  the  most  important  topics  of  discussion  among  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  received  invitations  to  the  china  wedding.  Egyptian,  Royal  Worcester,  Wedgewood, 
Limoges,  Delft,  Doulton,  Cauldon,  etc.,  became  household  words;  and  dull  reds,  blues,  greens 
and  yellows  were  in  as  great  demand  in  wearing  fabrics  as  the  more  brilliant  colors  that  potters 
have,  from  time  to  time,  succeeded  in  perpetuating  in  their  creations. 

Each  guest  selected  as  her  gift  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  pottery  or  china  that  was  to 
be  represented  by  her  gown. 

The  time  set  for  the  wedding  proved  a fortunate  choice,  for  it  was  a typical  June  evening, 
and  provided  a fitting  setting  for  the  beautiful  picture  presented  to  the  guests  at  “Woodlawn,” 
the  McAdams’  lovely  country  home. 

A row  of  Chinese  lanterns  stretched  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  drive  from  the 
entrance  gates  to  the  porte  cochere,  and  similar  lanterns  dotted  the  lawn  and  outlined  the 
porches.  From 
the  four  sides  of 
the  tower  gleamed 
broad  pathways  of 
light  provided  by 
as  many  loco- 
motive headlights, 
which  had  been  . 
hired  for  the  occa- 
sion ; and  the  large 
windows,  afford- 
ing glimpses  of  the 
radiance  within 
and  permitting 
subdued  strains  of 
music  to  break 
upon  the  stillness 
of  the  night, 
helped  to  produce 
a scene  that 
Seemed  like  a bit 
of  f airy lan  d 
brought  to  earth. 

A little  later  dancing  was  begun,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Me  Adam  leading  off  in  the  first  set;  and 
the  scene  was  certainly  a gay  and  brilliant  one,  full  of  animation  at  the  height  of  the  dance. 

The  men  wore  costumes  that  imitated  as  closely  as  possible  the  attire  in  vogue  when  the 
different  famous  wares  were  first  produced,  and  certain  of  them  impersonated  Luca  della  Robbia, 
Palissy,  Francis,  Wedgewood,  Louis  XV.  and  other  masters  and  patrons  of  the  potter’s  art. 

At  twelve  o’clock  supper  was  served.  The  decorations  in  the  supper  room  were  in  green  and 
yellow.  A large  square  of  yellow  satin  laid  on  the  white  damask  in  the  centre  of  each  table 
was  edged  with  smilax  and  sparingly  strewn  with  delicate  sprays  of  forget-me-nots.  On 
the  large  table  was  a beautiful  Limoges  centrepiece,  and  at  the  centre  of  each  small  table 
was  a lovely  candelabra  of  Dresden  ware  containing  lighted  candles  with  yellow  shades. 

The  table  service  was  exquisite,  for  a set  of  Haviland  was  included,  among  the  presents, 
together  with  dozens  of  miscellaneous  dishes  showing  the  most  artistic  forms  and  colors;  and 
the  supper  was  as  agreeable  to  the  palate  as  the  mode  of  serving  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  menu  was  made  to  correspond  in  hue  with  the  decorations  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
shades  of  green  and  yellow  appearing  in  most  of  the  dishes  in  the  several  courses. 

For  a less  elaborate  reception  the  dresses  can  be  made  in  cottons,  cheese  cloth,  Danish 
cloth,  cr^pons,  etc.,  and  as  each  guest,  even  where  two  or  more  choose  to  represent  the  same 
ware,  will  work  it  out  in  a slightly  different  manner,  you  may  have  a guessing  contest  after  all 
are  assembled.  Give  each  guest  a pad  having  numbers  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
wares  represented,  and  ask  each  to  write  opposite  the  number  the  name  of  the  china  it  suggests. 


INDIVIDUAL  SHERBET  SERVICE 


The  Silver  Wedding 


FTER  the  china  wedding  has 
taken  place  the  anniversa- 
ries become  far  too  pre- 
cious to  trifle  with  in  lighter 
vein.  Games  and  dancing 
parties  seem  almost  too 
frivolous  modes  of  celebra- 
tion; for  the  bride  and 
groom,  even  though  they 
may  have  united  their  for- 
tunes very  early  in  life,  are  growing  into 
staid,  middle  age  folks  now,  and  probably 
leave  these  pastimes  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  Receptions,  dinners  and 
whist  parties  are  the  most  congenial  ways 
to  entertain  one’s  guests  in  the  latter  days, 
and  these  can  be  as  elaborate  or  as  simple 
as  the  entertainers’  fancy  or  bank  account 
dictates. 

The  silver  wedding  celebrates  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  and  when  twenty-five 
years  of  married  life  have  tinged  the  heads 
of  the  married  couple  with  silver  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  anniversary  should  be  called 
the  “silver  wedding.” 

For  this  the  invitations  are  sent  out  on 
heavy  white  satin  paper,  printed  in  silver 
ink.  If  the  affair  is  to  be  a reception  the 
drawing-room  can  be  made  very  pretty  by 
draping  the  mantel,  pictures,  and  windows 
with  silver  gauze,  which  is  not  expensive 
but  which  shimmers  with  charming  effect.  Sons  act  as  ushers  in  receiving  the  guests,  and 
daughters  take  the  place  of  bridesmaids  in  the  same  way. 

The  refreshments  should  be  served,  as  far  as  possible,  on  silver,  and  should  be  white  in 
color,  which  is  not  as  difficult  a matter  as  might  appear  on  first  consideration.  A good  menu 
with  this  end  in  view  would  consist  of  creamed  sweetbreads  or  oysters,  chicken  salad,  chicken 
sandwiches,  dainty  little  cakes  with  white  frosting,  and  snowy  ices  frozen  in  the  forms  of  doves 
or  calla  lillies.  For  a silver  dinner  the  table  can  be  decorated  effectively  by  using  only  silver 
and  cut  glass,  and  by  spreading  a scarf  of  the  silver  gauze  across  the  centre.  The  floral  decora- 
tions should  be  white  and  green. 

Have  silver  candelabra,  green  candles  and  shades  of  filigree  silver. 

In  the  centre  arrange  a tall  silver  vase  of  flowers  with  a broad,  flat  base,  which  should  be 
banked  with  blossoms  and  ferns.  Among  these  conceal  tiny  packages  twisted  in  silver  paper, 
each  containing  some  silver  trifle — a scarf  pin,  pencil,  paper  knife,  or  a locket  engraved  with 
the  two  important  dates.  Attach  one  end  of  a silver  ribbon  (broad  silver  braid  will  do)  to  each 
package  and  carry  the  other  to  the  place  of  the  guest  for  whom  the  gift  is  intended.  The  silver 
stripes  radiating  from  the  flower  centre  will  look  exceedingly  pretty.  When  the  guests  are 
seated,  at  a signal  from  the  hostess  each  pulls  his  or  her  individual  ribbon  gently,  thus  releasing 
the  little  souvenir  at  the  other  end. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  thousand  and  one  silver  articles  which  would  be  appropriate 
to  send  the  bride  and  groom  at  such  a time,  for,  since  silver  has  become  so  plentiful,  almost 
anything,  from  a thimble  to  a bicycle,  can  be  obtained  in  the  precious  metal.  Heavily  plated 
articles  are  permissible  also  as  presents,  and  are  certainly  quite  as  useful  as  the  solid  ware. 

At  a recent  silver  wedding  the  hostess,  who  was  acknowledged  among  her  friends  as  a col- 
lector, received  so  many  separate  tea  and  coffee  pots.that,  of  themselves,  they  filled  one  of  the 
dining-room  cabinets. 
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A SILVER  DINNER 

For  the  silver  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Huguely,  the  invitations  were  printed 
in  silver  on  heavy  white  paper,  and  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  each  was  a silver  crescent  moon, 
with  the  date  “1890”  uniquely  depending  from  one  horn  and  “1915”  from  the  other.  The  sheets 
were  folded  once  and  enclosed  in  silver-edged  envelopes,  which  were  tied  with  white  silk  cord 
and  silver  wire  twisted  together;  and  these  envelopes  in  turn  were  placed  in  plain  white  ones, 
upon  which  the  addresses  were  written.  Enclosed  with  each  invitation  was  Miss  Huguely’s 
card,  and  also  that  of  Miss  Hunt,  a charming  young  girl  who  was  visiting  her.  Both  these 
cards  were  also  printed  in  silver. 

On  this  occasion,  white,  blue  and  silver  were  used  extensively  in  decorating  the  house, 
and  mirrors,  of  course,  played  an  important  part.  A novel  and  appropriate  feature  was  the 
introduction  of  the  pale-tinted  foliage  of  the  silver  poplar  in  the  treatment  of  the  large  hall. 
The  newel-posts  and  stair-rails  were  first  covered  with  sheets  of  tin-foil,  and  then  twined  with 
garlands  of  the  silvery  poplar  leaves  tied  with  narrow  pale-blue  ribbons. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hall  stood  a square  fancy  table  with  prettily  turned  legs  and  cross- 
bars, which  was  entirely  covered  with  sheets  of  tinfoil  so  smoothly  arranged  that  it  seemed  to 
be  made  of  burnished  silver.  The  tall,  spiral- 
legged hall  chairs,  and  the  grill-work  above 
the  staircase  and  sliding  doors  were  similarly, 
covered  with  sheets  of  foil,  which  were  held  in 
place  by  bows  of  pale-blue  ribbon  and  deco- 
rated with  wreaths  of  poplar  leaves. 

On  the  hall  table  was  a large  silver  tray 
bearing  a handsome  silver  punch-bowl  contain- 
ing delicious  wine  sherbet,  which  the  guests 
drank  from  dainty  silver  mugs  throughout  the 
evening. 

The  crescent  and  dates  that  appeared  on 
the  invitations  were  reproduced  on  a larger 
scale  and  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  stair-well. 

The  crescent  was  cut  from  cardboard  and  cov- 
ered with  silver  paper,  and  was  suspended  by 
a silver  wire;  and  the  figures  in  the  two  dates 
were  strung  on  wires  one  beneath  another  and  hung  from  the  tips  of  the  moon.  Perched  astride 
of  the  moon  was  a cunning  little  waxen  Cupid  with  an  arrow  fitted  in  his  bow,  ready  for  game. 

The  supper  room  was  almost  wholly  decorated  in  white,  blue  and  silver.  From  a large, 
silvered  full  moon  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  radiated  draperies  of  blue  gauze  sprinkled  with 
silver  stars,  and  a frieze  was  made  of  a band  of  similar  gauze  looped  up  with  silver  crescents. 

Upon  the  walls  several  pale-blue  silk  banners  trimmed  with  silver  fringe  were  suspended 
by  silver  cords,  and  upon  them  were  quotations  regarding  marriage  done  in  quaint  silver  letter- 
ing. These  sentiments  were  taken  from  Shakespeare  and  other  authors. 

A circular  mirror  was  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  bordered  by  a band  of  silvered 
artificial  roses  and  leaves,  and  on  each  side  of  this  central  piece  was  a crescent-shaped  mirror 
supporting  a silver  swan-shaped  boat,  which  was  fitted  with  delicious  bonbons. 

Of  course,  all  the  silver  dishes  included  among  the  presents  were  utilized  in  setting  the 
table,  and  the  board  presented  a most  beautiful  and  brilliant  appearance  with  its  artistic  bur- 
den of  silver,  china  and  cut-glass.  The  edibles  were  exquisitely  served,  and  were  ingeniously 
chosen  to  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  the  menu  presented  being: 

Blue  Point  Oysters  on  the  Half  Shell. 

Silver  Fish  Salad.  Olives  in  Silver  Foil. 

Silver  Pheasants. 

Sardine  Sandwiches.  Beaten  Rolls. 

Ice  Cream  in  Silver  Foil. 

Silver  Cake.  Cafe  au  lait. 

The  fruit  was  also  served  in  foil,  every  banana,  peach,  pear  and  orange,  and  even  every 
grape  in  the  clusters,  being  carefully  wrapped  in  a thin  silvery  coating.  This  course  was  pre- 
sented on  silver  trays,  which  were  decorated  with  silvered  artificial  leaves. 


The  Pearl  Wedding 

THERE  is  something  beautifully  solemn  about  these  later  anniversaries* 
making  them  almost  sacred  ceremonies.  As  many  times  the  favored 
parties  are  young  in  heart,  however,  it  is  most  fitting  that  they  cele- 
brate these  occasions,  particularly  when  there  are  sons  and  daughters 
wTho  can  assist  and  participate  in  the  enjoyment. 

If  the  daughters  of  the  family  are  society  girls,  this  entertainment  will  also 
serve  to  cancel  most  of  their  obligations  to  their  friends.  The  usual  form  of 
“At  Home”  cards  are  sent  out  handsomely  engraved  on  fine,  heavy  paper  hav- 
ing a lustrous,  pearly  finish.  With  each  invitation  enclose  two  cards,  one 
inscribed  “Miss  Vandine,”  and  the  other  “Miss  Isabel  Vandine,”  so  that  not 
only  the  married  friends  of  the  family  will  be  present,  but  also  the  youthful  set. 

At  the  pearl  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vandine  the  young  folks  attended  to 
the  decorations,  and  the  hall  was  first  to  undergo  treatment.  A dado  of  sail- 
cloth was  arranged  upon  the  walls  and  finished  at  top  with  a rope  fastened  to  a 
thin  strip  of  wood  that  was  secured  temporarily  in  the  desired  position.  Large 
fish  nets  were  hung  upon  the  walls  from  the  dado  almost  to  the  ceiling,  and  in 
their  meshes  were  placed  sponges,  bunches  of  sea-weed  and  a variety  of  shells. 

The  same  ingenious  and  unique  effects  were  carried  out  in  the  decoration 
of  the  parlors  and  dining-room. 

The  table  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  occasion  and  its  surroundings. 
Over  the  white  damask  was  spread  a net  of  silver  tinsel,  and  down  the  centre 
was  laid  a broad  scarf  of  sea  green  satin  edged  with  lace.  A large  round 
mirror  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  table;  on  each  of  the  oblong  mirrors  at 
either  side  of  this  was  placed  a scollop-shell  boat  drawn  by  swans. 

At  each  guest’s  plate  was  a souvenir,  in  the  shape  of  a dainty  shell,  on 
which  was  painted  a small  sea  view  or  a spray  of  sea-weed  together  with  the 
date  of  the  entertainment.  The  menu  included  as  many  products  of  the  sea 
and  stream  as  possible,  and  was  as  follows: 

Blue  Point  Oysters  on  the  Half  Shell. 

Green  Turtle  Soup. 

Shrimp  Salad.  Water-cress. 

Canvas-Back  Duck. 

Mushroom  Timbale.  Crescent  Rolls. 

Lobster  Croquettes.  Olives. 

Maraschino  Punch.  Salted  Almonds. 

Sea  Shell  Lemon  Ice. 

Fruit.  Coffee. 

In  the  centre  of  each  plate  on  which  the  oysters  were  placed  was  a 
cup  made  of  half  a lemon  rind  containing  grated  celery  mixed  with  lemon  juice. 

Pearl  gifts  are  usually  expensive,  hence  it  is  that  mother-of-pearl  is  entirely 
appropriate  for  less  costly  presents  for  a pearl  wedding. 
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The  Lace  Wedding 


gT  THE  end  of  thirty-five  years  comes  the  lace  .wedding.  The  adornments  for  this, 
as  far  as  the  drawing-room  is  concerned,  can  consist  of  broad  lace  of  different 
3 kinds,  no  matter  if  it  be  a trifle  coarse,  draped  among  the  flowers  over  the  mantel, 
pictures  and  mirror.  Festoons  of  it  can  hang  from  the  chandeliers,  and  have  lace 
shades  on  the  lamps.  A quaint  and  picturesque  idea  would  be  to  christen  the 
dinner  or  reception  a Louis  XVI.  affair,  and  request  your  guests  to  appear  in  appropriate  cos- 
tumes, with  powdered  wigs,  lace  stocks  and  hand  ruffles,  satin  gowns  or  coats  and  knee  breeches, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  French  court  of  that  period.  Issue  the  invita- 
tions written  on  fine  linen  handkerchiefs  with  lace  borders.  Capital  imitations  of  the  real 
article  can  be  purchased,  made  of  paper,  with  beautiful  lace  borders. 

The  dinner  table  can  be  made  to  look  most  beautiful.  Have  no  tablecloth,  but  the  polished 
table  with  a large  lace  centrepiece  and  lace  doilies  at  each  plate.  Have  several  sized  doilies  at 
each  place  and  larger  ones  arranged  at  various  positions  on  the  table;  it  is  also  dainty  to  place 
smaller  lace  doilies  on  the  plates  under  the  bread,  cake  and  bonbons.  A charming  effect  is 
obtained  by  having  a lace  runner  through  the  centre  of  the  table,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  If 
a table-cloth  is  desired,  cover  the  table,  to  begin  with,  with  delicate  green  silk  or  satin  and 
over  this  place  an  entire  cover  of  lace,  or  a fine  thread  curtain  will  answer  admirably. 

The  napkins  should  be  edged  with  lace.  This  may  sound  like  extravagance,  but,  as  the 
lace  will  not  be  injured  in  any  way,  it  can  be  ripped  off  and  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  place  a tall,  slender  vase  of  crystal  or  silver  and  fill  it  with  maiden- 
hair ferns,  and  carry  a piece  of  moderately  broad  lace  from  each  flat  dish  to  the  top  of  the  tall 
centre  vase.  Cover  little  pasteboard  baskets  and  trays  with  green  satin,  and  edge  them  with 
lace  frills.  In  these  put  the  bonbons,  etc.  If  the  bonbons  are  white  and  green,  and  the  ices 
of  pistachio  and  vanilla,  the  dainty  color  scheme  will  be  still  further  carried  out.  Have  lace 
paper  doilies  on  the  plates  under  the  bread  and  cake,  and  utilize  others  wherever  possible. 


The  Ruby  Wedding 


RTY  years  after  the  wedding  day  comes  the  ruby  wedding.  A very 
pretty  reception  can  be  given  for  this  by  decorating  with  ribbon,  silk 
or  cr§pe  paper  as  near  the  color  of  the  gem  as  possible,  and  deep 
crimson  carnations  or  jacqueminot  roses.  The  refreshments  can  con- 
' lobster  salad,  port  wine  jelly,  claret  punch,  ices  flavored  with  straw- 
or  raspberry  and  colored  with  cochineal,  or  decorated  with  cherries, 
and  cakes  iced  with  cochineal  colored  frosting.  The  table  should  be  lighted 
with  wax  candles  having  crimson  satin  shades,  and  the  little  baskets,  trays,  etc.,  for  the 
sweetmeats,  can  be  covered  with  deep  red  crepe  paper;  the  invitations  should  be  printed  in 
dark  red  ink. 

Although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  had  marriageable  grandchildren  and  thought  it  rather  frivol- 
ous to  have  celebrations  in  their  honor  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  give  their  consent  to  this 
— the  fortieth  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 
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WEDDINGS  AND  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES 


For  this  ruby  wedding  the  color  scheme  followed  in  decorating  the  house  was  most  effect- 
ive. In  the  hall,  a large  central  light  suspended  from  the  ceiling  was  agreeably  softened  by  a 
ruby-colored  globe,  and  about  this  light  a star-shaped  design  was  formed  with  ruby-hued  fairy 
lamps.  Similar  lamps  were  hung  in  an  artistic  arrangement  up  the  staircase,  and  others  were 
secured  on  a wire  structure  against  the  wall  to  form  the  dates,  between  which  were  the  words 
“The  Ruby  Wedding.” 

The  doors  and  windows  of  the  parlor  were  outlined  with  these  tiny,  jewel-like  lamps,  and 
in  the  open  space  above  the  folding  doors  the  two  dates  and  the  name  of  the  anniversary  were 
formed  as  in  the  hall.  The  two  mantels  were  banked  with  white  carnations,  and  the  dates  were 
wrought  with  dark-red  carnations  in  the  soft  backgrounds  thus  formed. 

Growing  plants  of  these  fragrant,  graceful  flowers  were  used  generously  throughout  the 
parlors — against  the  mirrors  and  window  curtains,  upon  trellises  reared  along  the  walls,  on 
pretty  brackets,  and  on  the  various  tables  and  stands. 

A sort  of  bay  window  at  the  rear  of  the  back  parlor  was  fitted  up  in  a novel  and  ingenious 
manner.  A light  frame  trellis  was  built  around  the  end  walls,  and  was  so  constructed  that  it 
projected  five  or  six  feet  into  the  room,  with  a lattice  overhead  like  an  arbor.  Over  this  entire 
structure  were  trained  numerous  wild  grape  vines,  which  had  been  procured  from  the  woods  that 
day  and  were  twined  about  the  walls  and  arbor  in  a very  realistic  manner,  their  lower  ends  being 
thrust  into  jars  of  damp  earth  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  wilting.  The 
branches  were  hung  with  tempting 
clusters  of  grapes — Concords,  Cataw- 
bas,  and  other  luscious  domestic  va- 
rieties, and  mammoth  clusters  of 
Tokays  and  Malagas.  The  grapes 
were  arranged  with  due  regard  to 
artistic  mingling  of  colors,  and  the 
general  effect  was  excellent. 

At  one  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  arbor  was  a pretty  table  support- 
ing a beautiful  wine  set  of  ruby- 
colored  Bohemian  glass  and  trays  of 
the  same  filled  with  biscuits  and 
fancy  cakes. 

Opposite  this  table  was  a narrow 
rustic  one,  with  bunches  of  grapes 
along  one  side;  and  here  the  guests 
sat  and  chatted,  while  they  were 
served  with  grapes  on  wooden  trays 
by  two  young  sons  of  the  family. 

The  floor  beneath  the  arbor  was  TOMATO  CUPS  WITH  CHERRIES,  FOR  RUBY  WEDDING 

spread  with  bright-green  grass  mats. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  by  the  young  people,  but  the  last  dance  was  “Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,” 
gotten  up  expressly  for  the  elders,  and  its  first  figures  were  executed  with  great  spirit  by  Mr. 
Hall  and  his  stately  dame,  neither  of  whom  had  entirely  lost  the  grace  of  movement  for  which 
they  had  been  famous  in  their  youth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  supper  table  was  both  original  and  pleasing.  In  the  centre  was  a 
slight  mound  or  pedestal,  upon  which  was  placed  a candelabrum  of  ruby-colored  and  crystal 
Bohemian  glass  holding  wax  candles  that  burned  under  ruby-colored  shades;  and  all  about 
the  pedestal,  and  to  within  two  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  long,  oval  table,  was  arranged  a mass  of 
dark-red  geraniums  that  glowed  like  a gigantic  ruby.  This  bed  of  brilliant  coloring  was  bor- 
dered by  a band  of  green  geranium  leaves,  upon  which  the  two  dates  were  traced  in  alternation, 
with  the  wedded  couple’s  initials  between. 

A number  of  the  gifts  were  of  ruby-colored  Venetian  or  Bohemian  glass,  and  where  it  was 
practical  these  were  used  in  serving  the  supper.  Among  the  table-ware  thus  displayed  were  lovely 
ice-cream  plates,  sherbet  glasses,  olive  and  almond  trays,  bonbon  baskets,  and  salad-bowls. 

The  menu  included  such  delicacies  as  boned  turkey  and  cranberry  jelly,  beet  salad,  lobster 
in  the  shell,  raspberry  sherbet  colored  to  a ruby  tint  with  cochineal,  dark-red  gelatine  served 
in  dainty  baskets  of  orange  rind,  tomato  cups  with  cherries  frozen  on  top,  ruby  cream  moulded 
in  rose  forms,  cake  marbled  with  ruby  veinings,  blood  oranges,  and  ruby-skinned  apples. 


HE  golden  wedding  celebrates  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  differs  from  the  silver,, 
ruby  and  other  anniversaries  only  in  the  fact  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  table 
and  house  decorations  should  carry  out  the  golden  color. 

The  invitations  should  be  printed  in  gold. 

Golden  wedding  anniversaries  are  not  frequent,  and  even  when  both  of  those 
who  joined  hands  fifty  years  before  are  living,  they  are  not  always  observed  with 
merry-making.  The  invitations  are  printed  in  gold.  The  decorations  are  such  as 
suggest  the  fulness  of  life.  Evergreens,  autumn  leaves,  clematis  vine,  ripened  wheat, 
and  all  sorts  of  brilliant  foliage  are  suitable. 

It  is  proper  that  the  aged  couple  receive  their  friends  sitting,  because  if  their  family  con- 
nections are  numerous  or  their  journey  through  life  has  been  such  as  to  draw  many  people  about 
them,  the  renewal  of  association  is  apt  to  be  fatiguing.  Serene,  happy  old  age  takes  note  of 
the  inclinations  of  its  grandchildren,  and  quite  as  often  as  at  the  silver-wedding  festivities  young 
people  are  afforded  an  opportunity  for  merry-making,  Memory  calls  up  instances  in  which 
the  belle  and  beau  of  half  a century  back  have  led  a stately  quadrille  upon  their  golden  anni- 
versary, and  at  one  of  these  celebrations  a granddaughter,  who  was  the  namesake  of  her  grand- 
mother, was  attired  in  the  wedding  gown  of  her  ancestress. 

The  invitations  announcing  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDonald  were  large 
square  cards  edged  with  gold  and  printed  in  gilt.  These  were  encased  in  square  envelopes 
tied  with  yellow  silk  cords  ending  in  tassels.  As  golden  October  was  the  month,  the  chrysan- 
themum and  golden-rod  naturally  figured  extensively  in  the  floral  ornamentations. 

In  the  hall  the  newel-posts  and  stair-rails  were  hidden  by  a mass  of  golden-rod  and  yellow 
maple  leaves,  the  chimney  was  banked  with  the  poet’s  yellow  flower,  and  the  fireplace  was 
filled  with  maple  leaves.  Branches  of  the  leaves  were 
hung  over  doorways  and  windows. 

The  portieres  between  the  parlors  and  hall  were  a 
unique  and  pretty  feature  of  the  decorations.  They 
were  made  of  yellow  leaves  strung  by  their  stems  on 
fine  black  thread.  The  strings  of  leaves  were  hung 
not  too  close  together,  and  swayed  and  trembled  with 
every  passing  breath.  Ropes  of  smilax  draped  these 
picturesque  portieres  back. 

On  a blank  space  of  the  wall  were  the  dates  in 
large  letters  formed  of  yellow  leaves.  Underneath 
were  two  hearts  of  crimson  leaves  pierced  by  an  arrow 
of  yellow  ones.  In  the  parlors  white  and  yellow  chrys- 
anthemums were  seen,  and  beneath  a beautiful  arch  made  of  these  flowers,  and  bearing  the 
dates  “1865-1915,”  stood  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacDonald. 

Standing  near  their  former  master  and  mistress  were  Uncle  Jake  and  Aunt  Dilsey,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  original  wedding,  the  one  as  valet,  the  other  as  waiting-maid.  Both 
were  gorgeous  in  holiday  attire,  and  beaming  with  happiness  and  pride  at  the  place  of  honor. 

The  table  was  an  artistic  study  in  green,  white  and  gold. 

The  supper  was  delightful,  and  in  harmony  with  the  occasion.  The  menu  consisted  of 
grated  celery  sprinkled  with  lemon  juice  and  served  in  half  a lemon  rind,  and  a yellow  egg 
salad  placed  in  the  other  half,  oblong  slices  of  toasted  bread  sprinkled  with  Edam  cheese, 
square  sandwiches  filled  with  minced  sardines;  calf’s-foot  jelly,  slices  of  frozen  yellow  tomatoes 
served  with  mayonnaise,  beaten  biscuit  spread  with  caviar,  and  slices  of  turkey  with  sparkling 
lemon  jelly  and  a rather  tart  orange  sherbet,  eaten  from  half  an  orange  rind.  Peach  cream 
moulded  in  the  form  of  a peach  on  a green  leaf  of  pistache  ice  was  eaten  with  gold-cake. 
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ORANGE  SHERBET  IN  ORANGE  CUPS 


E diamond  wedding  comes  when  seventy-five  years  have  united  husband  and 
wife.  A stated  form  for  this  celebration  is  hardly  necessary,  as  there  have  been 
only  three  diamond  weddings  that  have  come  to  the  public  notice.  At  one  of  these 
the  groom  was  ninety-eight  years  of  age  and  his  wife  ninety-two.  However,  the 
directions  given  for  any  of  the  various  later  weddings  may  be  followed,  adapting 
them  to  individual  preference.  A description  of  a diamond  wedding  which  really 
occurred  is  narrated  by  a lady  as  follows: 

“The  anniversary  was  celebrated,”  said  she,  “by  a couple  who  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  where  my  grandmother  had  spent  her  childhood  and  youth,  and  whom 
she  had  known  all  her  life.  There  were  five  generations  of  the  family  gathered  together 
for  the  occasion,  the  oldest  representative  being  ninety-eight  and  the  youngest  a baby 
of  six  months;  and  the  descendants  made  in  themselves  a goodly  company,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  many  neighbors  and  acquaintances  who  attended  to  wish  the  aged  couple  every  joy. 

“The  old  people  lived  with  their  grandson,  himself  a man  past  fifty;  and  the  room  in 
which  they  received  their  guests  had  been  furnished  and  decorated  to  accord  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  the  fashions  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  for  which  purposes 
-all  the  relics  and  heirlooms  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  diligently  collected. 

“On  the  wall  were  the  groom’s  trusty  rifle  and  powder-horn,  which  had  largely  helped  to 
supply  the  larder  in  bygone  days;  and  numerous  other  relics  of  the  past  were  placed  about  the 
room  and  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  afforded  both  amusement  and  instruction  to  the  young  folks. 

“How  was  the  bride  dressed?  Really  I should  have  begun  with  that.  I forgot  that 
it  was  the  most  essential  bit  of  information  connected  with  a wedding.  The  bride  wore  a 
perfectly  plain  gown  of  rich  black  silk,  and  at  her  throat  an  old-fashioned  brooch  containing 
a lock  of  curly  black  hair  taken  from  her  husband’s  head,  which  had  long  since  bleached  to 
snowy  whiteness;  and  on  her  wrinkled  hand  was  her  old  wedding-ring,  now  worn  to  the  merest 
thread.  The  groom  wore  a blue  cloth  suit,  a flowered  satin  waistcoat'  and  an  enormous  silk  stock. 

“In  all  the  company  there  was  only  one  person  who  had  witnessed  the  marriage  of  the 
venerable  couple,  and  this  little  man  was  a year  older  than  the  groom,  upon  which  fact  he 
prided  himself  greatly.  He  was  yet  hale  and  lively  as  a cricket,  and  my  grandmother  said 
that  in  offering  his  congratulations  he  skipped  up  to  the  bride  and  gave  her  a hearty  kiss, 
at  which  the  groom  remonstrated  in  humorously  feigned  jealousy. 

“The  wedding  dinner  was  served  at  noon  and  embraced  many  of  the  dishes  that  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents  loved  when  they  were  young.  There  were  two  long  tables  spread. 
One  was  a meat  table,  on  which  were  offered  roast  beef,  mutton  and  various  fowls.  On  the 
other  table,  which  was  called  the  ‘sweet  table,’  were  to  be  found  dried  peach  and  cherry  tarts, 
apple  and  pumpkin  pies,  gingerbread,  sweet  cider,  float  and  cup  cake.” 

“But  what  about  the  gifts?  Were  there  any  diamonds  among  them?” 

“No,  I think  not,”  came  the  answer.  “The  family  were  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
but  not  wealthy,  and  the  diamond  wedding  was  one  in  name  only.  A great  many  useful  and 
pretty  gifts  were  offered,  but  at  their  advanced  age  jewels  were  rightly  deemed  of  little  moment. 

“Grandmother  said  that  before  the  company  separated  the  white-haired  groom  took  the 
wife  of  his  youth  by  the  hand  and,  leading  her  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  made  a really  beautiful 
little  speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  occasion  as  being  his  diamond  wedding,  and  said  that 
more  precious  to  him  than  diamonds  or  gold  or  silver  was  the  love  of  the  true,  good  womaD 
who  for  three-quarters  of  a century,  through  joys  and  sorrows  and  the  many  petty  trials  of  life* 
had  proven  a constant,  faithful  companion  and  crowned  his  days  with  happiness.” 
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Butterick  Patterns 

’ 

are  the  best  known  and  known  as  the  best.  They  are  on 
sale  in  every  civilized  country  and  are  used  to-day  by  the 
daughters  of  the  women  who  used  them  30  years  ago. 

No  need  to  tell  the  millions  of  users  of  Butterick  Patterns  of  their 
value,  but  now  we  have  been  in  our  big  building  long  enough  to  assure 
all  that  in  the  future  the  patterns  will  have  the  same  Butterick  Quality — 
bettered — the  same  Butterick  guaranty  of  up-to-dateness  in  fashions— 
the  same  Butterick  perfection  of  fit — and  a maintenance  of  all  that  has 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  famous  the  name  of  Butterick. 


issues  the  BUTTERICK  METROPOLITAN  FASHIONS,  which  gives 
a survey,  at  one  glance,  of  the  whole  field  of  styles. 

It  does  this  for  only  Ten  Cents 

There  is  no  compilation  of  fashion  that  is  so  complete  in  all  its 
details  as  BUTTERICK  METROPOLITAN  FASHIONS.  It  shows 
every  conceivable  modern  style  for  all  of  the  family  except  the  men. 
It  shows  some  styles  for  men  in  special  garments. 

Any  woman  who  is  perplexed  in  relation  to  garments  for  herself 
or  for  the  household  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  splendid  survey 
of  fashion  that  is  brought  under  her  notice  through  its  pages. 


10c  a copy  from  any  Butterick  agent.  By  mail,  20c 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Limited).  Butterick  Building,  New  Vo* 


'The  Home  of  THE  DELINEATOR 

and  BUTTERICK  PATTERNS 


BUTTERICK  BUILDING 

SPRING,  VANDAM  AND  MACDOUCAL  STREETS,  NEW  YORK 


This  building  is  the  largest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  manufacturing  and  publishing  plant  in  the 
whole  world.  It  was  built  to  lessen  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  every  known  improvement  in 
modern  processes  of  manufacture  is  in  it.  From  this  building  each  month  is  issued 

The  Delineator 

now  the  foremost  of  the  world’s  magazines  for  woman.  It  was  originally  published  as  a magazine 
illustrating  fashions  in  garments,  their  development  being  made  possible  and  easy  with  the  aid  of  the 
Butterick  patterns.  The  foundation  of  the  magazine  was  built  on  utility — the  help  it  could  be  to 
woman  in  her  world  of  dress.  It  was  a success  even  from  the  start  in  1872,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  The  Delineator  was  destined  to  grow  in  importance,  for  the  mission  of  the  magazine 
expanded,  and  instead  of  illustrating  merely  styles  in  garments,  it  became  the  accepted  purveyor  of 
die  world’s  news  of  fashions.  At  the  same  time  it  placed  each  reader  in  a position  to  make  or  have 
made  for  herself,  by  means  of  the  paper  pattern,  a gown  which,  while  expressing  correctly  the  newest 
mode,  may  be  adapted  to  her  own  individual  modifications. 

The  Delineator  has  earned  the  title — “the  most  necessary  of  all  magazines 
for  women.**  Each  issue  presents  so  many  subjects,  articles  and  stories  that 
by  reading  it  every  member  of  the  family  can  either  be  entertained  or  helped. 

The  Delineator  is  sold  for  15c  a copy ; $1.00  a year.  Buy  it  from  your  Butterick  agent, 
or  newsdealer,  or  subscribe  for  it  direct  from 

THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  (Limited),  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City 
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